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Hierarchy Versus Anarchy? 
Dionysius Areopagita, 

Symeon the New Theologian, 

Nicetas Stethatos, and Their Common Roots 
In Ascetical Tradition 


Hieromonk Alexander (Golitzin) 


The late Father John Meyendorff did not have much use 
for Dionysius the Areopagite. The latter seemed to him too 
much the Neoplatonist, and his influence on the Orthodox 
liturgy was especially to be regretted.* In this context, it was 
Dionysius’ theory of hierarchy that Fr John found particularly 
objectionable, characterizing it as oscillating between, on the 
one hand, a “magical clericalism” and, on the other, a failure 
to distinguish the “objective presence of grace” from “the 
personal perfection of the initiator.”® He felt that there was no 
difference between the role of the Dionysian hierarch “and 
that of a charismatic.”® Dionysius thus represented “a tendency 
in one line of spirituality, linked to Evagrius [of Pontus],” 
that culminated in Nicetas Stethatos’ “conclusion in the eleventh 
century that the real bishop is the one who has knowledge... 
not the one ordained by men.”^ Now it happens that Nicetas, 
for whom Father John also cared rather little, was the lifelong 
disciple, editor, and promoter of a man for whom he and 
Meyendorff shared a very high regard: the great Byzantine 

iSee Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Washington, D.C.: 1969), 
75-84. 

mid,, 82. 

^Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (London: 
1974), 28. 

^Christ, 82, quoting Nicetas* On Hierarchy V.32 (5C 81), 340. 
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mystic, Symeon the New Theologian. Even Symeon, though, 
was not without his problems. His fierce opposition of “the 
charismatic personality of the saint to the institution” of the 
Church drew from Father John the observation that, in this 
regard, the New Theologian was “reflecting a frame of mind 
which had existed in both ancient and Byzantine Christianity, 
in Pseudo-Dionysius and the Macarian tradition.”® 


/. A Paradoxical Relationship? 

Aside from the interesting way these observations jux¬ 
tapose Dionysius and Evagrius with the Macarian Homilies, 
two sets of writings that he normally saw in opposition to each 
other,® Father John’s usual perspicacity does shed a certain 
light on the problem of a three-cornered relationship—that 
between Dionysios, Symeon, and the latter’s disciple, Nicetas— 
that has puzzled scholars for some time. Jan Koder, editor of 
the Sources chretiennes edition of Symeon’s Hymns, wonders 
for example how Nicetas could have placed himself in the 
“paradoxical position of defending simultaneously both the 
anarchical mysticism of Symeon and the unilateral theoretician 
of hierarchy,” Dionysius.’^ Why, Koder continues, should Nicetas 
have sought, as he did in his own introduction to Symeon’s 
Hymns,^ to assimilate his master to the Areopagite’s supposed 
teacher, Hierotheos?® And why do we find Stethatos’ curious 
treatise. On the Hierarchy, trying to postulate the “exact coin¬ 
cidence of each person’s hierarchical position with his illumina¬ 
tion by the Spirit?”^® Indeed, why should Nicetas have written 
such a treatise at all? What possible relation could he have 
seen his master, the charismatic anarchist, having with the 
apostle of hierarchical mediation—a system, moreover, bor- 

^Byzantine Theology, 15. 

®For example. Ibid., 67-69. 

^From J. Koder’s “Introduction” to Symion le nouveau thiologien: 
Hymnes (SC 156), 60-61, note 2. 

®See Nicetas’ “Preface,” Ibid., 106-132, with its frequent and copious 
references to Dionysius* Divine Names. 

nbid., 60-64. 

mbid., 60-61, note 1. 
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rowed from the pagan Neoplatonism of lamblichus and 
Proclus?”“ 

In reply to these questions, most scholars have held that 
there is no relation between Symeon and Dionysius, or at least 
very little. Nicetas, in this view, is quite on his own and, equally, 
quite in contradiction with his elder. He was a man, they point 
out, who was very much in the center of church life in the im¬ 
perial capital, a hobnobber with the city’s ecclesiastical and 
civil elite, and who ended up as abbot of the Studion and thus 
a very important person on his own right.*^ But, so this think¬ 
ing goes, he was not a particularly original or even very clear 
thinker. Hence his “ludicrous” attempt to link two men of rad¬ 
ically different persuasion was the result, first, of an effort to 
show off his own learning that was quite consonant with 
antiquarian enthusiasm of upper class pretensions and, second, 
a clumsy effort to clothe the “quite personal system” of his 
still controversial master with the apostolic mantle of the divine 
Dionysius.*® Others have suggested that perhaps there was a 
connection between Dionysius and Symeon which the latter 
handed on, not in his published writings, but in “detailed instruc¬ 
tion of a more esoteric nature” to his disciple, and which Nicetas 
subsequently articulated in his peculiar treatise. On Hierarchy}* 

i^This, at any rate, is the usual picture of Dionysius since, in par¬ 
ticular, the publication of H. Koch’s Pseudo-Dionysius in seinen Bezie- 
hungen zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen (Mainz: 1900), and one 
may find it faithfully reflected in the most recent book in English on the 
Areopagite, P. Rorem’s Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and 
an Introduction to their Influence (Oxford: 1993). One may also find it 
in such a notable Orthodox scholar as the late G. Florovsky, Byzantine Ascetic 
and Spiritual Writers (Belmont, MA: 1987), 204-228, esp. 221-228; and, more 
recently, K. P. Wesche, “Christological Doctrine and Liturgical Interpreta¬ 
tion in Pseudo-Dionysius,” SVTQ 33, 1 (1989), 53-73. My own reply to 
the latter, “On the Other Hand,” SVTQ 34, 4 (1990), 305-323, left, as 
Fr Wesche noted in his “Reply to Hieromonk Alexander’s Reply” {Ibid., 
324-327), some questions unanswered. I offer this article, originally a paper 
delivered in honor of Fr John for the Byzantine Conference at Princeton 
University, November 1993, as a partial response to some of Fr Paul’s 
difficulties^ 

i^For a sketch of Nicetas’ life, see J. Darrouz^s, SC 81, 7-10, and 
I. Hausherr, Vie de Symion le nouveau thiologien (Rome: 1938), xv-xxiv. 

i^See Darrouz^s, Ibid., 37. The latter does, though, allow for some 
such possibility as Turner (below) suggests. 

i^H.J.M. Turner, St. Symeon the New Teologian and Spiritual Father¬ 
hood (Leiden: 1990), 116. 
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While I think that there is something to be said for all 
these suggestions about Stethatos—Nicetas did occasionally have 
something of the snob about him, nor is he always perfectly 
consistent, nor is it unlikely that his master had some private 
things to say to him—I do not believe that we need to assume 
either his ego or his confusion, or even secret teachings, in order 
to see a relationship between the New Theologian and the 
Areopagite. Father John’s emphasis on what we might call 
the “charismatic principle” is certainly one clue to Symeon’s 
conscious use of Dionysius, but there are others as well. I have 
in mind particularly the note of “apostolic authority” struck 
above and, even more importantly (and never mentioned in 
the literature), the idea of the hierarchy—and so the whole 
church at worship—as the icon of the inner man. The latter is 
a notion that has common roots for both Symeon and Dionysius 
in the Macarian and Evagrian writings, which is to say in just 
that curious and uncharacteristic juxtaposition that we saw 
Meyendorff making above, and to which we shall return in 
the latter part of this essay. For now, the faithful disciple, Nicetas, 
will help us by supplying clues to the presence of the motifs 
just noted in two textual pairings taken from the works of the 
Areopagite and the New Theologian. We shall first examine 
Dionysius’ Eighth Epistle, “To Demophilus, a monk,” in parallel 
with Symeon’s famous (or infamous) Letter on Confession and, 
second, the opening chapter and third paragraph of The Celestial 
Hierarchy in comparison with Symeon’s Fourteenth Ethical 
Discourse. 


1. A. Two Epistles: Dionysius’ “To Demophilus” 
and Symeon’s “On Confession” 

The two letters appear at first as a study in contrast. 
They advocate positions in diametric opposition. As pointed 
out by Roland Hathaway, Dionysius’ Eighth Epistle is a kind 
of interruption in the sequence of ten letters concluding the 
corpus.^^ The addressees of the first four letters are monks, 

*®R. F. Hathaway, Hierarchy and the New Definition of Order in the 
Letters of Pseudo-Dionysius (The Hague: 1969), esp. 64-65 and 86-102. 
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of the fifth letter a deacon, the sixth a priest, the seventh a 
bishop, while the ninth and tenth are addressed to Timothy, 
St Paul’s disciple and a bishop, and finally the Apostle John 
in exile at Patmos.^® The eighth is thus a disruption, and dis¬ 
ruption is precisely its subject. An unruly monk, Demophilus 
(“lover of the mob”), has broken into the sanctuary to discipline 
a priest in the process of hearing a confession. He has chased 
the priest out, beaten up the penitent, grabbed the consecrated 
elements {ta hagia), and is standing guard over them in order 
to prevent their profanation.^^ This scenario provides Dionysius 
with an occasion to expand on the importance of the divinely 
established order of the Church. Like someone who presumes 
to occupy an imperial office without the emperor’s writ, De¬ 
mophilus has been audacious {tolmeros)P He has forgotten 
his place and calling, and has intruded upon a function not his 
in defiance of God and God’s hierarchy. First of all, a monk 
has no place within the sanctuary veils. That is only for the 
clergy, who alone have the right to stand before the altar. Monks 
belong at the doors, outside the sanctuary, ahead of but not 
wholly removed from the rest of the laity.'® To be sure, Dionysius 
agrees, the priest who is unillumined (aphotistos) is not a true 
priest, but that does not give a bossy monk the right to correct 
him.®® And do not, he adds, quote the example of Elijah to 
me (a reference, clearly, to the prophetic role assumed by the 
monastic movement from its first appearance).®' It is Demophilus’ 
task instead to establish order (taxis) in his own house, and 
this means giving the proper place (ta kaf axian) to appetite, 

i«The Migne text of the ten letters is in PG HI, 1065A-1120A. The 
critical text of Dionysius is the Corpus Dionysiacum I (the Divine Names 
edited by B. M. Suchla) and II (everything else, edited by H. Ritter and 
G. Heil), published by de Gruyter (Berlin; 1990/1991). The letters are 
in volume II, 156-210. In future citations I shall give only the PG column 
number and, in parentheses, the page and line numbers (where necessary) 
of the critical text. 

^’’Epistle VIII 108A-1100D (171-192). 

^^Tolmeros, tolmeo and the reference to the emperor are in 1089B 
(178:1-6). 

191088D-1089A (176:9-177:10). 

291092C (181:7-10). 

®*1096C (186:12). On early monastic claims to the mantle of the 
prophets, see, for example, P. Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, and the 
Church (Oxford: 1978), 18-67. 
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emotion, and reason {epithymia/thymos/logos) Once he has 
truly “done his own thing” (dran to heautou), then perhaps 
he may be given authority over home, city, and nation—but not 
before God has clearly singled him out for it.^ For the present, 
however, he is clearly lacking in the virtues necessary for the 
vision of God, and Dionysius begins his epistle with an en¬ 
comium on the virtues of humility and compassion which he 
presents as having been embodied in Moses and David.^ In 
the meantime, Demophilus is to obey his superiors. Those whom 
God has given rule distribute His providence to their subor¬ 
dinates.^® As examples of good shepherds, Dionysius points first 
to “our divine and sacred initiator, Christ.”^® Jesus forgives the 
sinner, but He has no patience with those who seek vengeance. 
He even, Dionysius adds in quoting Matthew 7:22-23, rejects 
people who have worked miracles in His name if they are 
lacking the virtues.^^ Secondly, the Areopagite turns to the 
example of a righteous bishop, Carpus, who had known the 
sight of God (theoptia) and, indeed, had never celebrated the 
liturgy without having had such a vision beforehand.^* When 
Carpus was at one time tempted by thoughts of vengeance, he 
had been vouchsafed a sudden (aphno) visitation from Christ.** 
The roof had opened over him while he was at midnight prayer 

221093A-C (182:6-183:11). 

2S1093B (183:6-10). 

2*1084B-1085B (171:3-172:10) for Moses and David. Dionysius then 
adds Job and Abel (172:10-13), the angels (1085C, 173:7-11), and finally 
Christ (173:11) as examples of love and mercy, and especially of meek¬ 
ness, praotes (171:4 and 6). Of some Interest, in view of what we have to 
say below concerning Evagrius’ relationship to Dionysius, is the former’s 
use of Moses and David in a very similar way as examples of meekness, 
and hence as apt for the vision of God. See esp. Evagrius’ Letter 56 in 
W. Frankenberg’s Evagrius Ponticus (Berlin: 1912), 605, and for a like 
use of Moses and meekness. Letters 25 (583-585), 36 (591), and 41 (595). 

251093A (182:3-6). 

281096A (185:7), 

27For Christ is forgiving and patient, 1096B (185:10-187:8). Mercy 
and vengeance or hatred is the difference between the angels and devils, 
1097A (187:10-188:2). It is above, 1098D (179:8-10), that Dionysius 
quotes Matt 7. God does not permit the lawless, paranomoi, to approach 
Him. 

281097BC (188:9-13). 

29For the vision, 1096D-1I00D (189:10-192:2). For aphno, llOOA 
(190:5). 
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and the Lord Himself had given him an unforgettable lesson 
about the virtues of mercy, patience, and long-suffering. 

In direct opposition to Dionysius, Symeon’s Letter on 
Confession^’^ is devoted to the defense of the proposition that 
not only priests, but also—even especially—monks have the 
right to hear confessions and absolve sinners. Confession, 
Symeon begins, is a necessity since everyone sins, and sin is 
death. The sinner cannot atone of himself, nor recover by his 
own efforts the things which Christ “came down from heaven— 
and daily comes down—to distribute” to the faithful.^ One must 
therefore look for “an intercessor, a physician, and a good coun¬ 
selor,”®® “a friend of God.. . capable of restoring” him to his 
former state.®^ But such people are rare and, while there are 
many pretenders, Christ will reject these false authorities even 
as He will those who cast out demons in His name—and here 
Symeon quotes Matthew 7:22-23.®® To presume upon what the 
New Theologian calls the “Apostolic rank” (axioma) of “bind¬ 
ing and loosing” is comparable to the man who “has had the 
audacity [tolmeo] to dare represent himself as the representative 
of the earthly emperor” without the latter’s permission. We 
must observe the proper rank [mx/i']. To do otherwise is an 
act of dreadful presumption [tolma].^ Pretenders are rightly 
and dreadfully punished on earth and so will their ecclesiastical 
equivalents be at the Last Judgement.®^ 

®®The text of the Letter on Confession and its ascription to Symeon 
was established by K. Holl, Enihusiasmus und Bussgewalt heim griechischen 
Monchtum, eine Studie zum Symeon dem neuen Theologen (Leipzig: 1898). 
The Letter is on pages 110-127, and was recently reprinted by Orthodox 
Kypseli, Tou hosiou patros hemon Symeonos tou neou theologou: Erga III: 
Hymnoi kai Epistolai (Thessalonica: 1990), 423-439. Page and paragraph 
numbers will be from Holl, page and line numbers in parentheses from 
the reprint. 

^^Letter 3-4, 111-113 (424-426). 

rnbid,, 4, 113-114 (425:26-427:12). 

^^Ibid,y 7, 117 (429:21). The three characteristics of the spiritual 
father are taken from “The Pastor” in John of Sinai’s The Ladder. See 
K. T. Ware, “Forward” to I. Hausherr, Spiritual Direction in the Early 
Christian East, trans. A. Gythiel (Kalamazoo: 1990), vii-xxxiii, esp. xi-xv. 

^Letter 5, 115 (428:3-5). 

85/6,W., 7, 117 (430:14-17). 

^mid., 9, 118 (431:17-20) for the emperor, and 10, 119 (432:3-8) 
for taxis and iolma. 

^mid., 9, 118-120 and 10, 119 (431:20-24 and 432:9-11). 
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This brings Symeon to the heart of his argument, that it 
is permissible for unordained monks to hear confessions. While, 
he admits, it is true that only bishops used to have the authority 
to bind and to loose, that original situation has changed be¬ 
cause of human corruption. Originally, and here he cites John 
20:22-23, Christ gave this authority together with the Holy 
Spirit to His disciples, and they in turn to their successors, the 
bishops. But this initial situation changed, because: 

When time had passed and the bishops became use¬ 
less, this dread authority passed on to priests of blame¬ 
less life.. . [and] when the latter in their turn had 
become polluted ... it was transferred ... to God’s 
elected people, I mean to the monks.*® 

Not to all the monks, Symeon hastens to add, since the devil 
got to most of them as well. Thus today, he concludes, while 
the clergy still have the—presumably—unique authority to cel¬ 
ebrate {hierourgein) the rest of the sacraments: 

The grace [of binding and loosing] is given alone to 
those, as many as there are among priests and bishops 
and monks, who have been numbered among Christ’s 
disciples on account of their purity of life.*® 

Only the person who has “been borne aloft to the divine 
glory... [and] become a participant of God,” who has seen 
“the light unapproachable, God Himself,” can say to another, 
“Be reconciled with God.”^® For Symeon the vision of God 
is thus the sine qua non of authority in the Church and, con¬ 
versely, authority belongs only to those who have had this 
experience. These people are recognized by the apostolic virtues 
that they exhibit, among them “compassion, brotherly love, 
and humility.”^‘ They have found within themselves “the in¬ 
telligible light,” and each of them has thus “discovered his own 

mbid., 11. 120 (432:22-31). 

^Ibid., 14:124 (436:10-15, hierourgein on line 10). 

*mid., 15, 125 (437:29-438:3). 

4i/6(W. (436:27-29). 
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soul.”^^ Symeon concludes the epistle by citing the example 
of his own spiritual father, Symeon the Pious, “who did not 
have the ordination from men,” but who had encouraged him 
to receive it.^* 

We do not need Nicetas’ help to note for ourselves a num¬ 
ber of interesting parallels between these two documents. First, 
the very contrast is itself suggestive. Dionysius is telling a monk 
to get out of the priestly business of confession while Symeon 
argues that, properly qualified by illumination, the monk has 
a divine right—even obligation—to be thus involved. Second, 
both writers hold in common that illumination is an essential 
qualification for the true confessor. Dionysius agrees with 
Demophilus that the unillumined priest is not a priest, and 
Symeon speaks of the saint as in the light and glory of God. 
The list of virtues, third, which accompany this grace are also 
similar. Dionysius begins with humility as that which enabled 
Moses to see God, and he concludes with the example of Carpus 
as an illustration of the same virtue, togther with long-suffering 
and mercy. Likewise, Symeon begins the body of his Letter by 
stressing the observance of the commandments,^ denounces 
like Dionysius the judgement of others uninformed by grace,'*® 
and returns at the Letter’s end to the list of virtues, humility 
and long-suffering prominent among them, that characterize the 
holy man. Fourth, both Symeon’s saint and Dionysius’ holy 
man. Carpus in this case, are singled out by visions. Carpus 
never celebrated without one and the charismatic holy man 
sees Christ within (we might also recall Nicetas’ description 
of his master in the Vita as never having presided at liturgy 
without seeing the fire of the Spirit descending at the anaphora) 
Fifth, without this divine sanction and its accompanying virtues, 
even those who work wonders in Christ’s name are dismissed 

126 (438:9-12). 

mbid., 16, 127 (438:28-439:2). 

4. 112-114 (425:9-427:11). 

*mid., 8, 118 (430:18-431:6). 

*^Vie de Symdon 30 (40). And, too, Nicetas in Vie 33 (44) describes 
Symeon as a “concelebrant of the celestial hierarchy,” offering sacrifice 
and himself transformed into the fire of the Holy Spirit. The last line’s 
implicit equation of the saint’s transformation with the change {metabole) 
of the eucharistic elements recalls the point we observe below concerning 
Macarius’ parallel between the saint and the Eucharist. 
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with the same quotation from Matthew 7:22-23. To presume, 
sixth, upon the apostolic dignity {taxis/taxis) of reconciliation 
is an act of audacity {tolmeros/tolmeo, tolma). Seventh, both 
writers offer the same illustration of this effrontery, that of 
pretending to imperial office without having been appointed 
by the emperor.^’^ We might also point out, eighth, that where 
Symeon does—grudgingly, it is true—allow that the clergy are 
still uniquely empowered to celebrate the other sacraments, he 
is obedient to the Dionysian (and generally traditional) taxis 
and, moreover, uses a strikingly Dionysian term, hierourgein,'^^ 
to describe the clergy’s function. 

It is difficult to see these parallels as accidental. I think 
it clear that Symeon had the Epistle to Demophilus very much 
in mind when composing his own Letter—\\xsi as, indeed, I be¬ 
lieve the Areopagite is in general far more important to the New 
Theologian’s thinking than has generally been admitted; and 
we shall turn to one other such instance in a moment/® For 
now, though, the one glaring difference between the two letters 
remains to be explained. This is of course Symeon’s thesis of 
monastic authority and the argument he uses to defend it, that 

is true that the emperor makes frequent appearances in Symeon’s 
writings, a fact usually ascribed to service at the imperial court as a youth 
(see Vie 3, p. 4), but the parallel between this text and Dionysius in 
Epistle ni still seems to me to be deliberate. 

“^^For hierourgein and its relatives in Dionysius, see the “Register: 
griechische Worter in Corpus Dionysiacum II, 286. I count hierourgeo 
twenty-three times, hierourgia thirty-eight, hierourgikos four times, and 
hierourgos five, 

^^Appreciation for the Areopagite’s place in Symeon’s thought has 
grown somewhat over the years. Holl saw nothing at all, at least in terms 
of a direct acquaintance on Symeon’s part, Enthusiasmus 99, note 2. 
D. L. Stathopoulos, Die Gottesliebe bei Symeon dem neuen Theologen^ 
Diss. (Bonn: 1964), 20, declared that Symeon had “keine direkte Kenntnis” 
of Dionysus. W. Volker, Praxis und Theorie bei Symeon dem neuen 
Theologen: ein Beitrag zur Byzantinischen Mystik (Wiesbaden: 1974), 
342 and 359-360, felt there to have been some influence, but “fast alle” 
in Symeon’s Centuries, an opinion echoed by A. Louth, Denys the Areopagite 
(Wilton, CT: 1989), 100 and 117. On the other hand, B. Fraigneau-Julien, 
Les sens spirituels et la vision de Dieu selon Symion le nouveau theologien 
(Paris: 1985), 171-180, admits to a considerable influence from Dionysius, 
especially from the Mystical Theology and Divine Names, Still, no one to 
my knowledge has as yet advanced my thesis here, that Dionysius’ treatises 
on the hierarchies were quite as important for the New Theologian as the 
other works in the Corpus Dionysiacum, 
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is, the history which he offers of the corruption of the bishop’s 
office and the consequent devolution upon the monks of the 
authority to bind and loose. It is here that we might look to 
Nicetas to give us a clue as to the relationship obtaining be¬ 
tween our two texts. In his Eighth Epistle, accompanying his 
own treatise On the Hierarchy, Nicetas quotes the Epistle to 
Demophilus altogether approvingly on the relative placement 
within the church building of the clergy (inside the sanctuary), 
(on the bema), and the laity (in the nave). This, Stethatos 
concludes, is the order given by Christ to the Church and written 
down by Dionysius, the disciple of St Paul.®* In other words, 
Dionysius’ authority, thanks to his pseudonym, is precisely 
“apostolic.” We thus recall Symeon’s Letter and his admission 
that the authority to bind and loose was originally given by 
Christ to the disciples and then to the bishops. Only the latter, 
he says, used to have it. Given the relationship between his 
Letter on Confession and Dionysius’ to Demophilus that we 
have just noted, and combining it with the uses to which the 
latter had previously been put by Byzantine ecclesiastical author¬ 
ities,®* it is surely here that we find the reason for Symeon’s 

50Nicetas, Epistle VIII.1-5 {SC 81, 281-286). Dionysius is cited in VIII.3 
(286) together with the Apostolic Constitutions IL57, 

siDionysius’ hierarchical vision had, I am told by John Erickson of 
St Vladimir’s Seminary, been put into service in the century prior to Symeon 
by Constantinopolitan church authorities in order to rebuke dissident monks, 
in particular the inhabitants of the redoubtable Studion monastery who 
were protesting in schism against the illegitimate marriage of the Emperor 
Leo IV. Given both Symeon’s and Nicetas’ ties with the Studion—see Vie 4 
and 10-21 (6, 18-30)—it is scarcely surprising to find the New Theologian 
seeking here to interpret a text that had played and continued to play an 
important role in the relations between hierarchy and monastics. Certainly, 
in the three centuries following Symeon’s death until the hesychast move¬ 
ment (see Gregory of Sinai mentioned below), when we see a very con¬ 
siderable clamping down on monastic charismaticism by ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority (see note 129 below), we also find Dionysius being read in a very 
"clerical” sense. Thus the use of both Epistle VIH and the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy in the texts of John of Ephesus collected by J. Darrouzds in 
Documents inidits d*ecclisiologie byzantine (Paris: 1966), 351, and esp. 
371:17ff (referring to Carpus), 384:21 (EH Vin.7), and 390:31 (Ep, Vm, 
1088 and 1093). But, as I hope to show, Symeon’s relationship to Dionysius 
rests on more than simply an anxiety to deal with a difficult “authority.” 
His interpretation of the Areopagite is a much more profound affair, both 
as applies to his own, intensely personal understanding of the tradition, 
and as witness to a centuries long reading of both Dionysius and his 
predecessors. 
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historical theory of episcopal decline and monastic election. 
Things are not the same, he is arguing, as when the divine 
Dionysius was writing. There have been changes since the time 
of the Apostles. Perhaps it is only fair to add that Symeon’s 
historical instincts were not all that far off the mark. The fourth 
century did see some singular developments along just the 
lines that he is defending.®® What he did not know, of course, 
was that Dionysius himself may well have been responding to 
some of the problems (recall the allusion to Elijah) to which 
those developments gave rise.®® The point in any case is that 
Symeon’s historical excursus fits well within the argument that 
his Letter was written with Dionysius’ Epistle primarily in mind. 


7. B. The Church as macrocosm and the saint as microcosm: 
Nicetas and Dionysius on hierarchy 
and Symeon “On the Feast^’ 

Yet for the New Theologian the Areopagite is more than 
simply an authority who must somehow be gotten round. There 
are much deeper affinities between the two men. Authority 
itself as a personal and charismatic endowment is certainly one 
of these, as we have just seen, but this in turn involves the larger 
issue of hierarchy per se with which we began this essay. Here 
again we may take a clue from a passing remark in Nicetas’ 
Eighth Epistle, together with some other passages from his 
treatises On the Soul, On Paradise, and On Hierarchy. In this 

®2See Holl, Enthusiasmus 225-330, and H. Dorries, “The Place of 
Confession in Ancient Monasticism,” Studia Patristica 5 (1962), 284-311, 
esp. 291-297. 

^^See again Holl, Enthusiasmus 205-211, and for the [monastic] holy 
man as locus of supernatural authority in late Roman times, P. Brown’s 
series of studies in Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Berkeley: 1982), 
esp. 103-105. Some of Dionysius* obvious concern to subordinate unruly 
monks to duly constituted ecclesiastical authority (John of Ephesus did 
have a point, after all) might have been shared by the author of the 
Syriac Life of Symeon Stylites, written about the same time as the probable 
composition of the Areopagitica (late fifth century). The Life has no less 
than fourteen appearances of the Eucharist, and six or seven mentions of 
parish priests—to whom the Stylite invariably lends his unequivocal support. 
See the English translation by R. Doran, The Lives of Symeon Stylites 
(Kalamazoo: 1992), 101-198. 
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epistle, as we have noted, he approves Dionysius’ ordering of 
the different ranks of clergy and faithful. He then follows up 
this approval with an allusion to the phrase from the Divine 
Liturgy, “The doors, the doors! In wisdom, let us attend,” and 
goes on to observe that the Christian is always to “guard the 
doors of the intellect [nows],” since it is the latter which is 
“the altar within us” [to entos hemon thysiasterion].’^* The con¬ 
nection of the intellect with the altar, the liturgy, and the or¬ 
dering of celebrants and believers is not accidental. It points 
instead to a theme that is central to all three of our writers: 
microcosm and macrocosm. In Book III of his treatise On the 
Soul, Nicetas brings this out expressly. The human being stands 
on the dividing line (methorion) “of intelligible and sensible,”'® 
“as a kind of other world ... [at once] visible and intelligible ... 
mortal and immortal... an angelic contemplator and initiate 
[myjto] of divine and human things.”®® In Book IV, he teUs 
us that it is in this “other world” that God has established a 
paradise greater than Eden: 

The human being [anthropos] is seen indeed as a kind 
of great [world] in the small... God creates together 
with the soul, in the soul, in the whole of the human 
being made according to His image, the intelligible 
and invisible world in order that it may be contemplat¬ 
ed here [i.e., in the human person] as neighbor to the 
perceptible.®’^ 

The “sun” of this inner and greater world is not a physical 
luminary, “but the primordial and divine light of the Holy 
Spirit.”®® Nicetas will therefore add in his treatise On Paradise: 

God made the human being in the beginning as a 
great world . .. thus, as in a greater world, He planted 
intelligibly in him another divine paradise greatly 
transcending the perceptible one ... [which] is il- 

s^Nicetas, Epistle VIII.6-7 (288). 

550n the Soul III.4 (76-78). 

66 / 61 W., 16 (78). 

27 (88-90). 

^mid. 
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lumined by the sun of righteousness. This, indeed, is 
the place of the Kingdom of Heaven.®® 

It is against this background of the perfected human being 
as the great world and spiritual paradise, together with the 
eschatological sense of the Eucharist, that we should look for 
Nicetas’ understanding of hierarchy. In the introduction to his 
treatise on the subject, he tells us that he has been inspired by 
Dionysius’ works on the hierarchies to write about the banquet 
of heavenly and earthly intellects {noes) around the one table 
and Host, the unique banquet of Christ.®* The hierarchy he 
has in mind throughout the treatise is therefore not the present, 
canonical order of bishop, priest, deacon etc., but that reality 
toward which the order of the Church here-below points, and 
which it—to a degree—embodies: the heavenly and eschatological 
meal and liturgy of the Messiah Word. Hence Nicetas’ infamous 
addition of the triad, Patriarchs-Metropolitans-Archbishops, to 
Dionysius’ Bishop-priest-deacon, and monks-baptized laity- 
catechumens and penitents. The nine ranks thus parallel the 
nine orders of angels,®* but they also and at the same time parallel 
the nine orders of saints that Nicetas has mentioned just be¬ 
fore: Apostles-Patriarchs-Prophets, Ecumenical Teachers- 
Martyrs/Confessors-Ascetics, and Holy Rulers-Pious Abbots- 
Devout Laity, the first two triads of which would have been 
familiar to him (as they still are to us) from the Byzantine 
liturgy.*® He is not therefore proposing some sort of super 
clericalism, but simply providing another set of names for the 
more conventional ranking or taxonomy of saints celebrating 
the liturgy of heaven. It might seem a little odd to us, and it 
is perhaps a bit fanciful, but it is scarcely ludicrous. 

This banquet is not just a cosmic reality, however. It is 
also a personal and subjective truth. The eschaton has already 

S90/I Paradise 11.19 (176). 

Hierarchy (300)* 
mbid., IIL21-23 (326-328), 

17-19 (320-322). In today’s liturgy, at least, the orders of 
saints in Nicetas* more traditional arrangement are recalled as the priest 
prepares the gifts in the prothesis, and at the prayer following the consecra¬ 
tion and immediately preceding the hymn sung in honor of the Theotokos, 
“It is truly right....” In the case of either arrangement, though, it is clear 
that Nicetas is portraying the order of heaven, not of earth. 
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begun in Christ and, in light of the notion of the microcosm 
sketched above, it is even now present in the spiritual man, 
the saint. Asking the reader to note Nicetas’ allusion to Ephesians 
4:13, we therefore find him describing the “true bishop” as 

The man whose intellect, by unstinting participation 
in the Holy Spirit, has been purified of every impurity 
and illumined richly by the Spirit’s super-radiant-illu¬ 
minations, and who has attained to the measure of 
the fuUness of Christ and been perfected into the 
perfect man.®* 

Such a person is the true initiate and mystagogue of the hidden 
mysteries of God.®^ In this man, “the true bishop,” the heavenly 
liturgy is already discernible.*® 

Jean Darrouzes is certainly correct to point to Gregory 
of Nazianzus and John Damascene as sources for Nicetas’ idea 
of the microcosm.®® Rather curiously, though, he seems to miss 
Stethatos’ more proximate sources in Symeon and, so I would 
hold, in Dionysius. We can find everything we have just sketched 
in the New Theologian, too. More often than not, the disciple is 
simply quoting or paraphrasing his master. The greatest part of 
Symeon’s First Ethical Discourse is devoted to the themes of 
paradise, the mystical sun, the Church, and the heavenly mar¬ 
riage feast that reappear in Nicetas.®^ The Church as the new 
and heavenly cosmos appears prominiently in Discourse H, and 

mbid., IV.38 (340). 

M/Wd., 39 (342). 

®5See esp. Ibid. IV.36 (338). Thus Darrouzes, Ibid. 340 note 2, and 
Hausherr, Vie xxxiv-xxxv, miss the boat somewhat by worrying about the 
lack of an ex opere operato. But this is not Nicetas’ point. As we noted at 
the beginning of this essay, Meyendorff is also guilty of something like 
this misreading. 

the Soul VI.27 (88 note 1); and see his “Index analytique” for 
kosmos, 538, Gregory’s “great world in the small” in Oration 38.11 PG 36, 
324A, and in John Damascene, De fide 26 (Kotter II: 76 and 79), though 
John, as Darrouzes observes, reverses Gregory to speak of the human being 
as the “little world.” Nicetas and Symeon both reverse this again in order 
to go back to Gregory. 

^’^Ethical Discourse I, SC 122, 170-309. For Paradise, see 172-195; 
for the Church, 206-241; for the heavenly marriage feast, 241-271; for 
the mystical sun, see esp, the “Allegory of the Prisoner,” 297-305. 
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this eschatological reality is identified with the Eucharist in 
Discourse III.*® Discourse X is devoted to the theme of the 
“Day of the Lord,” and the burden of its argument is that 
this same “Eighth Day” already shines in the heart of the 
perfected Christian.®* Again in Discourse III, Symeon assumes 
a parallel between the individual Christian as the throne of 
God and the Seraphim and Cherubim, as in the visions of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, who bear aloft the God of Israel present 
in His Temple—an image that is certainly indebted to the 
Cherubikon of the Byzantine offertory.™ The Church, which 
is the Body of Christ, is mirrored in Discourse IV by the “body 
of virtues” that comprise the Christian who has arrived at the 
stature of the fullness of Christ and the perfected man^‘—and 
we note the same reference as in Nicetas to Ephesians 4:13. 
We also find Symeon making use here of the same source in 
Gregory of Nazianzus that we saw Nicetas quoting in his descrip¬ 
tion of the human microcosm: “Each one of us ... [is] created 
by God as a second world, a great world in this small and 
visible one.”™ Again, the disciple’s chain or ladder of beatified 
souls, the human hierarchy of heaven paralleling the hierarchy 
of the angels, finds its equivalent at once in Symeon’s descrip¬ 
tion of the single, golden chain of saints stretching from heaven 

®*For the Church as the new, heavenly cosmos, see Discourse II, SC 122, 
lines 367-389; and for the Eucharist as the same, eschatological reality, 
111.421-429. 

^»Discourse X, SC 129, lines 258-327, esp. 308-323.' 

lODiscourse III, SC 122, page 436:649-668. 

■’^Discourse IV, SC 129, 34:364-45:514. 

'>^bid., 64:799-801 and, for the sanctified believer as the “new sun 
and new day,” 66:826-68:834. 

’’^Chapitres thSologiques, gnostiques, et pratiques III.4; SC 51, 81. 
Compare this passage wi& Nicetas above. On Hierarchy III, 17-21. Symeon 
says: “The saints, too, are illumined in die same by the divine angels, and 
as they are bound up and joined together in the bond of the Spirit, they 
become like their equals [so Nicetas: 111,21] and emulate them. These 
saints themselves come after the ones who preceded them... they become 
just like a golden chain with each one of them a link... one single chain 
in the one God” (trans. P. McGuckin, Symeon the New Theologian: The 
Practical and Ethical Chapters [Kalamazoo: 1982] 72-73). Symeon here 
also recalls Dionysius. See Celestial Hierarchy IV.3 181A and V 196B 
(Heil/Ritter 22 and 25) for the descent of illumination through the 
hierarchy of angels, and Divine Names HI 680C (Suchla 139) for a sug¬ 
gestion, albeit in a different context, of the “golden chain.” 
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to earth in his Theological Centuries 111.4/* and in the ladder 
of virtues, on which the angels ascend and descend, by which 
the holy man draws near and is united to God,^^ and through 
which he becomes the “new paradise” and dwelling place 
[oi^o.s] of the Holy Trinity.^® 

There is therefore nothing in Nicetas’ basic picture of 
hierarchy that cannot be found in Symeon. While the disciple 
obviously adds some detail to the master’s images, the funda¬ 
mental presupposition, the saint as microcosm in whom the 
heavenly and earthly liturgies are present and mirrored, is iden¬ 
tical. But what about that Dionysius to whom both men refer, 
the disciple directly and the master—as is his wont in virtually 
all of his borrowings from the Church Fathers^®—indirectly? I 
think we can find the same theme at work here, too. Everyone 
admits that the Areopagite was deeply impressed by late Neo¬ 
platonism, although I must add that I do not think that Proclus 
was Dionysius’ only source, or even the primary one—but more 
of that later on. Now it is a feature of all Neoplatonists, from 
Plotinus to Damascius, that the motif of microcosm and macro¬ 
cosm plays an important, not to say central role. We are, says 
Plotinus, all of us a kosmos noetos, existing here-below and 
yet linked to the spiritual.” According to Stephen Gersh, the 
Neoplatonist vision of reality is at once an analysis in detail 
of the “great chain of being” and a dissection of the individual 
human being as reflecting the structures of both the phenomenal 
and intelligible worlds.'^* I am convinced that the same applies 
to Dionysius, but with a very important difference. Dionysius’ 
world is the “new creation” of the Church—an insight, by the 
way, that is foundational for Rene Roques’ magisterial study, 

in.70-71; pp. 101 - 102 . 

ni.72; p. 102 for the “new paradise,” and 1.79; p. 64 for the 
“dwelling place of the Trinity.” 

76DaiTouz^s, Ibid, 33, remarks that in Symeon’s “infrequent citations 
of the fathers... it it is not the thought of someone else that he is seeking, 
but it is an echo of his own inner life that he is discovering.” See also 
Volker, Praxis und Theories 72-74 on the infrequency of Symeon’s direct 
citations.. 

^^Enneads ra.4.3 (Loeb, 248-250). 

Gersh, From lamblichus to Erieugena: An Investigation of the 
Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: 1978), 
27-120. 
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L’univers dionysienj^ In addition, the obverse also applies. 
The human being, specifically the man or woman redeemed 
and renewed in Christ, is this new world in miniature. The 
outer hierarchy mirrors and is the model for what should obtain 
within. We have already come across a hint of this in sum¬ 
marizing Dionysius’ Epistle VIII. Demophilus has upset the 
God-ordained taxis of the Church because his own, inner being 
was also out of true, and Dionysius therefore admonishes him 
to put his house in order, and to “give what is proper [or 
deserving] to appetite, emotion, and reason.” The hierarchy of 
the soul, here in terms taken from Plato’s Phaedrus (though 
long familiar to the Christian ascetic tradition since at least 
Evagrius, if not Clement of Alexandria),*“ must reflect the har¬ 
mony and peace of taxis obtaining in the Church, and that 
means in the liturgy.®* Only thus may one see God, as Dionysius 
tells his turbulent monk, and then perhaps be granted authority 
over city and nation. Nicetas’ and Symeon’s picture of the holy 
man as the “true bishop,” the very “place” of the Kingdom of 
God and spiritual paradise, is surely then indebted in good part 
to Dionysius’ description of the hierarch as “the inspired and 
divine man learned in all sacred knowledge, in whom his own 
hierarchy [he kaf auton hierarchid ]... is both perfected and 
made known.”®^ Likewise, both later writers must have found 

^®R. Roques, L’univers dionysien; structure hiirarchique du monde 
selon le pseudo-Denys (Paris: 1954), esp. 36-131. 

8®The soul as the chariot steered by reason {logos) as the charioteer 
governing the two steeds, irritability (thyntos) and appetite (epithymia), 
dates to the Phaedrus 246. For Evagrius and the tripartite model of the 
soul, see his Kephalaia Gnostica, PG 28, III.35; rV.73; and VI.13 and 85. 

*iSee, for example, Dionysius’ handling of the powers or activities 
of purification, illumination, and perfection as applied to the angelic 
hierarchy in CH VII 205B-D (27:4-18:12), to the individual Intellect 
whether angelic or human in X.3 273C (40:23-41:6), and to the orders 
of the Church (clergy, monks, laity) in EH V.l 500D-501A (104) and 
esp. 504A-C (106:4-23), wherein the actions and physical placement are 
those which obtain during the celebration of the services. 

1.3 373C (66:5-6); see also CH Xn,3 293B (43:12-19) on 
“holy men” as like angels, receiving the title or divinity by participation. 
My reading in the first citation of he kaf auton hierarchia takes the kaf 
auton as distinct from the he hath’ hemas hierarchia (“our hierarchy”) of 
a few lines above (65:24-25), Dionysius’ usual phrase for the Church. 
The kaf auton suggests to me the bishop’s (or holy man’s) own, inner 
ordering of the soul, his “interior” hierarchy, i.e., exactly what we saw 
out of order above in Demophilus. I know of no other scholar who has 
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a more than sympathetic chord being struck in Dionysius’ descrip¬ 
tion of the divine man (presumably again the hierarch) in 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as one who, wholly in conformity with 
God, has become “at once an attendant and temple [naos]... 
of the divine Spirit,” and thus, “by virtue of the dispassion 
[apatheia] of his own state of mind [hexis \... is beheld a 
physician to others.”®^ The references to “temple,” with its echo 
of church and liturgy,®^ and to the “condition of mind {hexisT 
of the saint, bring us to our second set of textual pairings. 

We begin with the passage from Dionysius’ Celestial 
Hierarchy 1.3: 

It would not be possible for the human intellect 
[nous] to be ordered with that i m material imita¬ 
tion of the heavenly hierarchies [i.e., angels] unless 
it were to use the material guide that is proper to it 
[the hturgy, thus:], reckoning the visible beauties as 

read this phrase as I do, though I still believe the reading works quite well. 
Indeed, I think that the simultaneous application of, so to speak, macro- 
cosmic and microcosmic readings works in the case of virtually every 
single one of Dionysius* definitions of hierarchy. Thus, for example, he 
defines a hierarchy as a “sacred order {taxis), knowledge {episteme), and 
activity (energeiay* in CH III.l 164D (17:3-4), its aim as “the likening 
to and union with God so far as possible” in 2 165D (17:10-11), and later 
on as a “certain sacred arrangement and image [eikon\ of the divine 
beauty” in 165A (18:11). Granted that these are definitions of the, as it 
were, “collective entity,” the same expressions can still quite as easily be 
applied to the “mdividual** ordering of the soul or intellect, a point that 
seems to be borne out by the fact that in the last passage quoted Dionysius 
goes on to say that hierarchy makes its members “divine images [agalmata— 
recall eikon above] and most transparent mirrors” of God (18:2-3) and, 
a little below, that hierarchy establishes each member as a “co-worker of 
God” showing forth “in himself the divine activity” (18:16-17). One may 
find a similar set of definitions in, again, EH 1,3; hierarchy has as its goal 
“love,” “knowledge” and “divine participation” (66:13-19), and in 11,1 
392A (68:16-17) where its goal is the “likening to and union with God.” 
Everything, in short, said about hierarchy as a whole can be applied to 
the individual. The same terms are consistently used throughout the corpus 
in reference to both the individual and the collective. 

83EH in.3.7 533CD (86:7-16). 

s^For naos in Malachi 3:1 and its importance for the reading of 
Dionysius’ use of exaiphnes in Epistle III (1069B, 159), see my article, 
“The Mysticism of Dionysius Areopagita: Platonist or Christian?”, Mystics 
Quarterly XIX,3 (1993), esp. 108-109. 
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reflections of the invisible splendor, the perceptible 
fragrances as impressions of the intelligible [noetos] 
distribution, the material lights an icon of the im¬ 
material gift of light, the sacred and extensive teaching 
[of the scriptures] [an image] of the mind’s intelligible 
fulfillment, the exterior ranks of the clergy [an image] 
of the harmonious and ordered habit of mind [hexis] 
which leads to divine things, and [our partaking] of 
the most divine Eucharist [an icon] of our participation 
in Jesus.®® 

The text speaks first of all about the earthly liturgy as an 
imitation and revelation of the one in heaven. Secondly, though, 
it also states that our hierarchy, specifically the ranks and order 
of the clergy, is an image of that inward state or condition of 
the nous which allows for the vision of God—in other words, 
just what we found out of order in Demophilus. The visible 
liturgy and outward church are an icon of the liturgy celebrated 
in the perfected soul. In short, there are as it were three “litur¬ 
gies” going on here, three “churches”: the heavenly, the earthly, 
and the “little church” of the soul. The first two meet in the 
third, in the perfected soul of the “hierarch”—as we saw above— 
but this is not to say that the middle term of earthly cult is 
unnecessary. It is instead essential. It mediates and reflects the 
eternal and unseen presence of heaven in the saint. Everything 
here-below is icon or symbol of a pervasive and invisible re¬ 
ality which is discovered, at the end of the passage, in the 
Eucharist and in Jesus. The image of the church outside reveals 
and enables the reality present both in heaven and within the 
soul, but the soul does not and cannot become aware of this 
reality, cannot find the indwelling presence of Christ, without 
the “material guide” given from above. 

In his fourteenth Ethical Discourse, Symeon wonders about 
the true meaning of great and elaborate liturgical solemnities. 
“How,” he asks, can the man who has “seen the Master” 
and who knows himself as naked and poor “take pride in beauty, 
or pay great attention to the multitude of candles and lamps, 
or fragrances and perfumes, or an assembly of people, or a 

»^CH. 1.3 121C-124A (8:18-9:6). 
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rich... table?”®* The wise man, he replies, does not look to 
the visible, but to the eschatological “events which are present 
in the rites being celebrated,” and he will therefore celebrate 
the feast “in the Holy Spirit with those who celebrate in heaven.”*^ 
This does not mean that Symeon discourages the visible liturgy— 
“God forbid! On the contrary, I both advise and encourage you 
to do these things”—but he does want to point out what the 
things done “in types and symbols really mean.”*® In explaining 
the latter, he displays his debt to the Areopagite. The function, 
he says, of the lamps in church is “to show you the intelligible 
light” (Dionysius’ “immaterial gift of light”).®® The perfumes 
and incense (Dionysius’ “perceptible fragrances”) suggest the 
“intelligible perfume of the Holy Spirit”; the crowds reveal “the 
ranks of the holy angels,” friends and dignitaries “the saints,” 
and the refreshments laid out for the people “the living bread ... 
Who comes to you in and through what is perceptible” (Dio¬ 
nysius’ “most divine Eucharist”).** The comparisons follow 
fairly closely the sequence of the text from the Celestial 
Hierarchy. The order is a little different from Dionysius’, with 
lights preceding perfumes and the crowds and dignitaries in¬ 
stead of the order of the clergy, but the overall debt Symeon 
owes the Areopagite in these passages seems to me to be clear. 
So is the general idea. For both men the earthly church at 
worship is the image of the new man transfigured in Christ. 
It reflects both heaven and the saint and, more, connects the 
latter to the former. Neither for Symeon nor for Dionysius is 
the icon, here preeminently the Eucharist, a mere pointer or 
empty memorial. Rather, it conveys the presence which it sig¬ 
nifies. Dionysius tells us in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy that the 
Eucharist is the “sacrament of sacraments” {telete teleton) which 
first illumined his own perceptions, and by whose light he was 
“led up in light to the contemplation of the other sacred things.”®* 

^Discourse XIV (SC 129), 424:26-35. 

mbid., 35-44. 

“/W</., 428:87-92. 

^^Ibid., 93-94 and following. 

^Ibid., 430:106-432:139 for the fragrances, 432:140-153 for the crowds; 
and the Eucharist in 436:211-458:223. The sequence, light, fragrances, 
crowds is repeated in 436:194-438:223. 

91EH III.1 424C (79:3) for telete teleton, and 425B (80:2-4) for 
Dionysius’ personal witness. 
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It is in the same spirit that Symeon addresses his reader at the 
end of Discourse XIX. If, he says, you truly celebrate the feast 
and partake worthily 

... of the divine mysteries, all your life will be to 
you one single feast. And not a feast, but the be¬ 
ginning of a feast and a single Pascha, the passage 
and emigration from what is seen to what is sensed 
by the intellect, to that place where every shadow and 
type, and aU the present symbols, come to an end.®^ 


//. The roots of an image: 

Evagrius, Macarius, and the Liber Graduum 

The tri-comered relationship between Dionysius, Symeon, 
and Nicetas is therefore no paradox, and certainly not the fault 
of sloppy thinking on Nicetas’ part. At this point I should like 
to take a look at the roots that all three, and particularly the 
Areopagite, have in the ascetic literature of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Here I have especially in mind the two authors, 
Evagrius and the anonymous source of the Macarian Homilies, 
with whom we saw Father John linking, respectively, Dionysius 
and the New Theologian. Now, it is also typical of Meyendorff 
to place the Evagrian and Macarian traditions somewhat in 
opposition—or at least contrast—to each other. According to 
this schema, Evagrius, the Origenist, is “intellectualist” in his 
approach, placing his primary emphasis on the intellect (nous) 
as the place of encounter with God while, for Macarius, it is 
the “biblical” notion of the heart (kardia) that serves to indicate 
the center of the human being and locus of meeting.®® I would 
like first of all to express some reservations about this opposi¬ 
tion. The contradistinction of “mind” and “heart” reflects the 

^Discourse XTV, 443:280-290. In this eschatological context, see Dio¬ 
nysius, DN 1.4 592BC (Suchla 114:1-115:5) with its sequence “now,” i.e., 
in this world, “but then,” that is in the world to come, and my article, “On 
the Other Hand,” 310-316. 

®®See note 5 above and, for another place where Father John lays the 
opposition out very clearly. Saint Gregory Palamas and Orthodox Spirituality, 
trans. A. Fiske (Crestwood, NY: 1974), 20-29. 
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Medieval Western opposition between “intellective and affec¬ 
tive” mysticisms a little too much for my comfort.®^ Evagrius 
is not an Eckhardt, nor is Macarius a Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and neither should any of our first three writers be placed in 
either camp. Then, too, the contrast implicit in this distinction 
between a “biblical” and a “platonizing” Christianity strikes 
me as very questionable.*® Plato and company were quite as 
much involved in first century Palestine as they were anywhere 
else in the Greco-Roman world, and the “Greeks” thus had a 
say in the formation of both Christianity and rabbinic Judaism.®* 
I do not, in short, believe that Evagrius’ rwus and Macarius’ 
kardia are all that different from each other. 

For both Evagrius and Macarius, however, the theme of 
the microcosm plays an important role, and that in ways which 
contributed significantly to the three men whom we have been 
discussing. Evagrius inherits and makes important use of Origen’s 
myth of a pre-cosmic fall—and here, by the way is the real 

®^See, for example, the sketch of Dionysius* reception in the West 
provided by A. Louth, “The Influence of Dionysius Areopagita on Eastern 
and Western Spirituality in the Fourteenth Century,” Sobornost 4 (1982) 
esp. 187-193. The “affective” reading of Dionysius is taken up by the 
Victorines and emphasized, through the influence of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
by Thomas Callus in the thirteenth century. For the same, though in a way 
that treats Dionysius as exclusively “intellectualist,** see P. Rorem, Pseudo- 
Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and an Introduction to their In¬ 
fluence (Oxford: 1993), 217-225. 

95“Biblical*’ versus “Platonist” echoes altogether too clearly the re¬ 
action of Roman Catholic and Orthodox scholars earlier this century to 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century thesis of a “Hellenized”— 
and therefore corrupted—Christianity associated in particular with Adolph 
von Hamack. People such as Jean Cardinal Dani^lou, Henri de Lubac, or 
indeed Vladimir Lossky fought Harnack a little too hard. While we all owe 
a great debt to these men, among whom Father John is certainly to be in¬ 
cluded, this does not mean that we are obliged to accept distinctions that do 
less than justice to the texts and thought of the ancients, or—worse—subject 
them often uncritically to the concerns of philosophies and movements that 
are quite alien to them. Modern existentialism comes to mind in this con¬ 
nection. A Dani^lou, for example, might have had an ear cocked to what 
was being said over the absinthe at Cafe les Deux Magots, but we need 
not. It is simply past time to have done with the exploded myth of a pure 
Hebrew, or “Semitic,” tradition over and against a subversive “Hellenism.” 

®®See, for example, M. Hengel, Jews, Greeks and Barbarians: Aspects 
of the Hellenization of Judaism in the Pre-Christian Period, trans. J. Bowden 
(Philadelphia: 1980), esp. his conclusions on Palestine in the Roman period, 
125-126. 
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problem that he would pose to later writers such as, I would 
maintain, the Areopagite.®^ In part as the result of this in¬ 
heritance, though the idea has deep roots, he reads the phenom¬ 
enal world as, in effect, the human being writ large.®* To bor¬ 
row a phrase from David Evans’ summary of the Evagrian 
scheme, the present human realities of body, soul, and nous 
represent “moments in the knowledge of God.”®® The universe 

issue of Dionysius’ relationship to Evagrius turned up in the 
discussion between me and Fr Wesche. See his “Christological Doctrine” 72, 
and my “Other Hand,” 316 note 34. Hence the following digression. I 
maintain that Dionysus has Evagrius in mind both as source and as target. 
Touching on the latter (we will come to the former below in this essay), 
earlier criticism of Evagrius had turned especially around his anthropology 
and cosmology. As A. Guillaumont points out in Les **Kephalaia Gnostiaf* 
d*Evagre le pontique (Paris: 1962), 109, notes 129-130, Theophilus of 
Alexandria’s Festal Letter of 402 a.d., cited by Jerome (Epistle 98, CSEL 54: 
196-197), focused particularly on Evagrius’ lack of a permanent place in 
his universe for variety (kosmos, we might say), for permanent differences 
in rank and order (taxis), or for change and development (motion, kinesis). 
Similar criticisms were voiced a century later by Philoxenus of Mabboug. 
See G. Harb, “L’attitude de Philoxene de Mabboug a I’egard de la spirituality 
savante d’Evagre le pontique” Parole d’Orient (1969), esp. 142-145, 149, 
and 155. If we turn to Dionysius we find exactly these elements: the world 
as cosmos and order in continual motion. The DN gives particular atten¬ 
tion to the kinesis of angels and people in IV,8-9, 704D-705B (153-154), and 
indeed states that movement is to be eternally into God (701 A, 149:19). The 
variety of the universe is pictured chiefly in DN IX’s meditation on the 
divine “peace” and “salvation” (954D-956B, 217-223), while taxis com¬ 
prises a constituent element of Dionysius’ hierarchies (see Roques, Vunivers, 
36-59). As opposed to the ultimate dissolution of the body proposed by 
Evagrius, Dionysius is careful to devote significant space to the consideration 
and defence of the body’s resurrection EH VII 552D-556B (120-122), and 
its transformation is signaled again in DN 1.4 592BC (114:7-115:5). John 
of Scythopolis, incidentally, stresses the latter passage as directed precisely 
against “those who think that the resurrection is without the body” (PG IV 
197C)—a point I overlooked in my reference to John’s views on this text 
in “On the Other Hand,” 316. These adjustments, such as the clear bor¬ 
rowing of Gregory of Nyssas’s epektasis, also render permanent the im¬ 
portance of the Incarnation. Jesus is not simply the way, but also the telos. 
Thus see Dionysius* Epistles III and IV, and again DN 1.4, with its use of 
the Transfiguration as model of the eschaton, an image perhaps owmg to 
the Macarian Homilies (see note 126 below). For a consideration, regrettably 
without too much documentation, of many of these points, see H. von 
Balthasar, Herrlichkeit: eine theologische Aesthetik H (Einsiedln: 1962), 
147-214. 

^®The notion of the microcosm is at least as old as Plato’s Republic, 
the city as the rational man writ large, and particularly emphasized in the 
Stoa. For the Neoplatonists, see again Gersh, note 78 above. 

99D. B. Evans, Leontius of Byzantium (Washington, D.C.: 1970) esp. 
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created to house the fallen noes is thus a kind of giant school¬ 
book or lesson plan, and ultimately a sacrament. For the person 
who contemplates it, it carries the knowledge of one’s soul, of 
Christ who created the soul’s temporary housing, of the eternal 
realm of the intellects and, at the last, leads to the “essential 
knowledge” of the Trinity.^®® One does one’s lessons by ascend¬ 
ing the three stages of the ascetic life, moving from mastery 
of the passions crowned by apatheia and love, then to illumina¬ 
tion with regard to the logoi investing both the visible and in¬ 
visible worlds, and finally to the vision of God.'®* The world 
as icon, as in a way “church” and “sacrament,” therefore ful¬ 
fills a function analogous to the one that we have seen the visible 
church serving for Dionysius, Symeon, and Nicetas. It points 
the way toward, and communicates, the reality that is already 
present within the believer. But the imagery of church and 
liturgy, especially as expressed in the Old Testament language 
of Exodus, particularly chapters 19 and 24, is important for 
Evagrius, too. The account of the theophany at Sinai, itself 
influenced by the Temple liturgy and paradigmatic in turn 
for subsequent descriptions of God’s manifestation in both 
public cult and personal experience,'®^ serves Evagrius well in 
a number of key texts. He is, indeed, one of the first—if not 
the first—to internalize it. Hence his description on several 
occasions of the “place of God” within the nous as “like a 

89-111. For Evans’—as well as everyone else’s—source, see Guillaumont, Les 
**Kephalaia Gnostica** 15-43 for an analysis of Evagrius’ doctrine and, for 
the text of the Kephalaia that Guillaumont established and edited for 
Patrologia Orientalia 28, see Ibid., 200-258. 

loopor the praktike as pre-condition, see KG n.6-9; for the physical uni¬ 
verse as (temporary) sign, III.57 and 70; for the (again temporary) necessity 
of the body as sign, IV.60 and 62; for motion as original sin III.22; for 
Christ as the maker and meaning of the (temporary) physical world, but 
not the Word and the telos of creation, III.2-3, 24, 57; IV.8-9, 60-62, 80 
and VI. 14; for the “essential science” of the Trinity as beginning and end of 
the cycle, III.6 and 15; IV.18; V.60, 77-88; and especially VI.IO. 

loipor the Praktikos, see Traiti Pratique {SC 171/172) and Guillau- 
mont’s “Introduction,” SC 171:38-62 and 113-124. For Evagrius* own words, 
Prak. 1-3 (498-501) and, on apatheia, 63-70 (646-657). For the contempla¬ 
tion of the noeta, see KG 11.19 and VI.55. On “essential science,” note 100 
above. 

^®20n Exodus 19/24 and its relation to the liturgy of tabernacle and 
temple, see M. Noth, Exodus: A Commentary (Philadelphia: 1962), 11-17, 
and R. E. Clements, The Temple (Philadelphia: 1965), 17-27 (esp. 22, 
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sapphire,” a clear borrowing from the account of the Shekhinah, 
the divine presence, that Moses and the elders encounter on the 
Mountain in Exodus 24:10.^“ In a passage from the Kephalaia 
Gnostica, he also makes explicit use of temple imagery in order 
to describe the innermost reality of the human soul as the 
“place” of encounter with the Trinity: 

The intelligible temple is the pure intellect which now 
possesses in itself the “Wisdom of God, full of variety”; 

note 3) and 100'122. As paradigmatic, see in the Old Testament I Kg 8, 
Is 6, and Ezk 1-2, each one of them referring back to the Sinai theophany, 
and the Transfiguration accounts in Mk 9:3ff and parallels, together with 
11 Cor 3 and Rev 4-5 in the New Testament. For a discussion of Moses in 
II Corinthians see Carol Stockhausen, Moses* Veil and the Glory of the 
New Covenant: The Exegetical Substructure of II Cor 3:1-4,6 (Rome: 1989). 
For comment on Rev, see J. P. M. Sweet, Revelation (Philadelphia: 1979), 
41-42 and 113-132, and E. Petersen, The Angels and the Liturgy, trans. Walls 
(London: 1964), ix-x and 1-12. Sinai was a set image of the encounter with 
God in Philo, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa, e.g. the latter’s Life of Moses 
(SC 1), and no less for Dionysius in Mystical Theology 1.3 lOOOC-lOOlA 
(143:17-144), 

i03See the sixty chapters supplementary to the Kephalaia Gnostica, whose 
Syriac translation was edited and retranslated into Greek by W. Frankenberg, 
Evagrius Ponticus (Berlin: 1912) esp. chapters 2, 21, and 25 (Frankenberg 
425, 441, and 449). See also Letters 29 (587), 33 (589) and esp. 39 (593). 
In the latter, Evagrius identifies the vision of God within the nous with both 
Sinai and Zion, and calls it “another heaven” (recall Nicetas and Symeon 
above). For the Zion motif, an implicit reference to the Temple, see also 
KG V.88 and VI.49 and Frankenberg, chapter 28 (453). A Guillaumont has 
offered a fascinating commentary on these texts of Evagrius (together with 
others of his in PG 40 1224AB and 79 1221B) in “La vision de Tintellect 
par lui-meme dans las mystique 4vagrienne,” MManges de VUniversitS Saint 
Joseph L,1 (Beirut: 1984) 255-262. Of particular interest is the apparent 
linkage he establishes between Evagrius here and the “sudden” vision of the 
One in light described by Plotinus in Enneads V.317; 5.7; and VI.7.36 (thus 
see Dionysius’ Epistle III 1069B, 159:3ff). A disciple of Guillaumont, N. 
S’ed in “La Shekinta et ses amis arameens,” Cahiers d*Orientalisme XX 
(1988) 133-142, followed this up by noting Evagrius’ relation to the tradi¬ 
tion of the Aramaic Targums and the Syriac Peshitta, particularly in their 
handling in Exodus and Chronicles, of the theme of God’s “footstool” and 
the Shekhinah, what the Septuagint calls the topos theou in Ex 24:10. Hence 
S’ed’s verdict, 240-242, that Evagrius appears to have been the first to 
“internalize” this tradition, i.e., for him the topos theou or spiritual Sinai 
is within the nous. There the Shekhinah makes its appearance. Thus see 
MT 1.3 and the mind’s ascent to the topos theou beneath God’s “footsteps” 
on the heights, beyond which Moses is called to ascend (lOOOD, 144:3-5) — 
a note echoed nearly nine hundred years later by Gregory Palamas in his 
Triads in Defense of the Holy Hesychasts II.3.52 (Christou 584). 
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the temple of God is he who is a beholder of the 
sacred unity, and the altar of God is the contempla¬ 
tion of the Holy Trinity.^®^ 

Thus again, as in the three later writers, we find our theme 
of the holy man as the true temple and altar of the divine 
presence. 

The equation of the inner man with, specifically, the 
liturgy and even the hierarchy of the Christian Church appears 
in unmistakable form in a remarkable passage from the 
Macarian Homilies, though it is one that is not in the usual 
collection of fifty homilies, but in the longer version edited 
by H. Berthold for GCS some twenty years ago.”® The text 
in question is Homily 52 of the longer collection, and it be¬ 
gins on a note which by now should be quite famiUar to us: 

The whole visible arrangement [oikonomid\ of the 
Church of God came to pass for the sake of the living 
and intelligible being [noera ousid\ of the rational 
soul [logikes psyches']. . . which is the living and true 
Church of God... For the Church of Christ and 
Temple of God and true altar and living sacrifice is 
the man of God.^®* 

Thus, he continues, just as the Old Dispensation was the 
shadow of the New, “so is the present and visible Church a 
shadow of the rational and true inner man.””^ Neither does 
Macarius mean by this that the present Church and its liturgy 
is “mere symbol” in the sense of a transparency without any 
substance in itself. Its substance is nothing less than the abid¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit: “The Savior granted through the Apostles 
that the Comforter Spirit should be present and take part in 
all the liturgy of the Holy Church of God.””® The same Spirit 

V,84. For the nous as temple and altar, see also Frankenberg, 
chapters 37 and 45 (459 and 461). 

^^^Makarios/Symeon. Reden und Briefe: Die Sammlung I des Vaticanus 
Graecus 694 (B), ed. H, Berthold (Berlin: 1973), 11.138-142. For the complete 
text in English, see our “Appendix” below. 

106/Wd., 138:1-8. 

^07ibid„ 10-11. 

^mbid,, 139:7-9. 
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is truly communicated to faithful believers in the sacraments, 
though It stays “far away from the unworthy.”*®® Ultimately, 
however, which is to say in the perspective of the eschaton; 

The living activity of the Holy Spirit is to be sought 
from God in living hearts, because all visible things 
and all the [present] arrangements [of the Church] 
will pass away, but hearts alive in the Spirit will 
abide.**® 

Macarius concludes this section with a repetition of the theme 
of the church as icon [eikoti\, noting that the Savior came and 
that the icon of the Church was formed [diatyposis] in order 
that “faithful souls might... be made again and renewed and, 
having accepted transformation [metabole], be enabled to in¬ 
herit life everlasting.”*** The reference to change or trans¬ 
formation is quite in line with the parallel between the liturgy 
and the Christian soul. The term metabole, after all, carries 
the distinct echo of the eucharistic change at the liturgy’s con- 
secratory prayer.**® The consecration of the sacred elements 
is an anticipation of the eschatological transformation of the 
believer and of the world. 

It is therefore to the service itself that Macarius turns his 
attention next. He begins by restating his points above in a 
way that should alert us still more clearly to the themes in 
Dionysius, Symeon, and Nicetas with which we have been 
occupied: 

Because visible things are the type and shadow of 
hidden ones, and the visible temple [a t 3 q)e] of the 
temple of the heart, and the priest [a type] of the true 
priest of the grace of Christ, and all the rest of the 
sequence [akolouthid\ of the visible arrangement [a 

IMH. Recall Symeon above in Discourse XIV, together with 
his emphasis in the Letter on Confession on the necessity of the holy man’s 
being illumined. So, too, Dionysius in Epistle VIII and the aphotistos hiereus. 

iio/ftiU, 27-29. 

111/Mi/., 139:30-140:2. 

ii^See Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: 1951), 850 for 
metabole and 848 for metaballo. The sources cited for the former begin as 
early as Justin Martyr. 
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type] of the rational and hidden matters of the inner 
man, we receive the manifest arrangement and ad¬ 
ministration [oikonomia kai dioikesis] of the Church 
as an illustration [hypodeigma] of [what is] at work 
in the soul by grace.“® 

By sequence (akolouthia) and arrangement (oikonomia) 
Macarius means, respectively, the sequence of the liturgy and 
the hierarchical ordering of the faithful and of the sacramental 
ministers. Beginning with the first, he observes that the two 
parts of the eucharistic liturgy, the synaxis (“liturgy of the 
word”) and anaphora (offertory, consecration with the epiklesis 
of the Spirit, and communion), are incomplete without each 
other. The whole rule (kanon) of the first must be completed 
in order for the consecration to follow and, conversely, the 
synaxis is “incomplete and in vain” without the sacramental 
communion.”^ Just so, he argues, is it the case for the in¬ 
dividual Christian. The latter must have the full complement 
of “fasting, vigil, psalmody, ascesis and every virtue” for the 
“mystical activity of the Spirit” to be “accomplished by grace 
on the altar of the heart.’"® This interior order, kosmos, of the 
Spirit’s activity (energeia) corresponds to the visible order 
and glory of the sacrament."® 

Turning to the order of the Church’s hierarchy, Macarius’ 
remarks bring very sharply to mind what both Dionysius and 
Nicetas, each in his respective eighth epistle, had to say about 
the physical place of each of the respective ranks of the Church. 
Those believers, Macarius says, who “do not sin and who 
make progress... come to the priesthood, and they are trans¬ 
ferred from some outer place [apo topou tinos exoterou]”— 

^^^Makarios/Symeon 140:3-8. 

114/^zW., 8-19. 

21-23* 

141:1-2. Note the use of kosmos, and recall Nicetas and Symeon 

above. 

13-15. Recall Dionysius in Ep. Vni, esp. 1088D-1089A (176: 
9-177:8), on the physical placement of clergy, monks, and laity, and like¬ 
wise Nicetas* Epistle VIII 280-286, esp. 8.3 283. 

iisSee Ignatius’ Letter to Polycarp 6, as well as to Ephesians 6, Mag- 
nesians 6-7, Trallians 1-2, Philadelphians 4, Smyrnans 8. Lampe 406 cites 
edraioma for the bishop’s throne, and indicates Poly carp 6 for paredroi, 1030. 
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presumably referring to the narthex or nave—“up to the altar 
[epi to thysiasterion] so that they may be God’s ministers and 
assistants [leitourgoi. . . kai paredroi.]"^^’’ The latter term sug¬ 
gests the throne, edra, of the bishop who, as Ignatius of 
Antioch wrote, occupies the place of God.”® This spatial ar¬ 
rangement of clergy and laity—“according to this example”— 
is then taken and applied to the “Christians who are moved 
by grace.””® Whoever sins must confess and repent in order to 
come again under the oversight—episkopes, an evident play 
on episkopos, bishop—of the Spirit.'^® As for the soul that makes 
continual progress in the struggle for the virtues: 

It is made worthy of transference [or promotion, 
metathesis] and of spiritual dignity [axiomatos], and 
of being transferred from divine to heavenly mysteries 
[i.e., from the sacraments here-below to the King¬ 
dom] ... and thus, having reached the perfect measure 
of Christianity through both its own freely willed 
ordeal and with help from on high, the soul will be 
inscribed in the Kingdom among the perfect workers 
and with the blameless ministers and assistants 
[leitourgous kai paredrous] of Christ. 

The spatial ordering of clergy and faithful is the icon of both 
the taxis of heaven and of the illumined soul. We are back, 
in short, to the version of hierarchy that Nicetas would offer 
us in greater detail seven hundred years later. In between 
stand his elder, S 3 mieon, and, for both master and disciple, the 
Corpus Dionysiacum. 

Some might feel that Macarius’ argument here, so heavily 
dependent on the categories of type and antitype, outer and 
inner, visible and invisible etc., is much too Platonist in tone 
to be the work of the “real” author of most of the Homilies. 
I would certainly agree that the cast of thought owes enor¬ 
mously to Plato, but then I find it difficult to think of a single 
major patristic writer who does not. Given this text alone, 
and reckoning it as of the same late fourth century provenance 

'^^^Makarios/Symeon 141:16. 

142:1. 

121/Wf/., 142:9-16. 
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as the other Macarian Homilies,^ we can surely take it as 
shedding new light on Dionysius’ supposed “originality.” It 
allows us to see the Areopagite as something other than the 
lonely meteor crossing the night sky of patristic thought that 
some have taken him for, and gifted moreover and in con¬ 
sequence of his pseudonym with an otherwise inexplicable 
authority. Homily 52 by itself shows up Dionysius as part 
of an already extant tradition.But the homily is not alone, 
either in the Macarian corpus or even in a wider context. The 
whole thrust of the Macarian writings, in the words of Father 
Georges Florovsky, is “the soul as throne of God.”^ The 
famous first Homily in the more familiar and widespread col¬ 
lection of fifty opens with the vision of God from Ezekiel 1, 
itself of course with deep roots in the Temple cult, and goes 
on to speak of the soul as the true resting place of the divine 
glory.'®® In this same vein, and scattered throughout the rest 
of the homilies, in whatever collection, we can find references 
to the soul as temple or as “little church.”'®® Homily 52 is in- 

as no one questions, the Homilies are by the same author as 
wrote the Great Letter, they can be no later than Gregory of Nyssa’s On 
Christian Perfection, and therefore the 380s stand as the ad quern in 
dating their composition. For a brief survey of the question and of Macarius’ 
alleged “Messalianism,” see G. Maloney’s “Introduction” to Pseudo^ Macarius: 
The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter (New York: 1992) esp. 
7-11. For Macarius as clearly a product of the Syrian tradition, see C. 
Stewart, ‘'Working the Earth of the Heart*: The Messalian Controversy in 
History, Texts, and Language to A.D, 431 (Oxford: 1991), esp. his con¬ 
clusions, 234-240. Nyssa thus appears to have adapted a typically Syriac 
expression of the Christian faith for Greek sensibilities. The Homilies, 
besides being the victim of a case of cross-cultural miscommunication (hence 
much of the smoke of the Messalian controversy), are thus clearly fourth 
century. 

is the usual explanation for Dionysius’ reception in the East. 
The pseudonym, together with the traditional and “christological correctives” 
supplied by John of Scythopolis and—in particular—Maximus the Confessor, 
enabled the Corpus Dionysiacum to pass muster. For an example of this 
view, see J. Pelikan, “The Odyssey of Dionysian Spirituality,” in C. Liubheid, 
and P. Rorem’s translation, Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works (New 
York: 1987), 11-24. Yet one of the striking things about Scythopolis’ com¬ 
mentary, aside from an admitted reference to some challenges to Dionysius’ 
orthodoxy (20AB), is his overall effort to present the Areopagite as on the 
Chalcedonian side. That is to say, he is fighting much less to defend him 
than to lay claim to him, just as it seems that Severus even earlier was 
struggling to enlist him for the non-Chalcedonian party (for the latter point 
I am indebted to a paper delivered by J. Lamoreaux for the North American 
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deed peculiar for its exclusive concentration on this theme, 
but there is nothing in it that is foreign to the Macarian corpus 
as a whole. 

The theme of the “little church,” though, is not confined 
to the Macarian writings. Taking its start from St Paul’s logia 
in I Corinthians 3:16 and 6:19-20 that the Christian is the 
“temple of the Holy Spirit,” we discover that this motif is well 
established in the Syriac-speaking, Christian tradition from at 
least the same time as Macarius. We find it chiefly in the 
mysterious Syriac work known as the Liber Graduum. Thought 
by some scholars earlier this century to have been the Mes- 
salian Ascetikon condemned at Ephesus in 431,“* the Liber 
appears in fact to be the work of a writer, perhaps somewhat 
embattled by ecclesiastical authorities, who is at pains to 
distance himself and his community from the charge of neglect¬ 
ing the visible church.The work as a whole does not breathe 
the atmosphere of sectarianism, and its account of the relation 
between the inner and outer church bears striking resemblance 
to what we have just seen in Macarius, as well as to the themes 
we picked out in Evagrius—under whose name, interestingly 
enough, it seems often to have circulated.**® 

Patristics Society at Loyola, Chicago, in June 1993). Why were both sides 
fighting for him if he was in fact as dubious a commodity as he is usually 
presented? The pseudonym would have been of no help if his contemporaries 
had felt his theology to be truly amiss, a point raised—or at least a question 
strongly implied—by Georges Florovsky in Byzantine Ascetic and Spiritual 
Writers (Belmont, MA; 1987), 204: “It hardly seems possible that the patent 
anachronism of the document could have remained unnoticed .. . historical 
memory at the time was not that weak.” Moreover, as I look forward to 
seeing demonstrated by P. Rorem's forthcoming translation of the Scholia^ 
John was thoroughly conversant with late Neoplatonism and thus surely 
could not have been fooled by some rascal disguising a doubtful agenda 
behind an apostolic facade. “Christological correctives” just do not reply to 
this problem. See also the critique of Fr John’s similar position regarding 
“correctives” by J. Romanides, note 172 below. 

^24See my article. Mysticism, 105-106. 

Ascetic and Spiritual Writers 154: “And it is there,” Florovsky adds, 
“that a certain secret light flashes out.” The light is Christ, and this sudden 
flash recalls to me, once again, Dionysius* Ep, III: “suddenly,” there is 
Christ. 

^^^Homily 1,1-3 and 9, in Die 50 geistlichen Homilien des Makarios, 
eds. H. Dorries, E. Klostermann, M. Kroeger (Berlin: 1964), 1-5 and 10. 
For English, see Pseudo-Macarius (Maloney), 37-38 and 42. For the 
Transfiguration in Macarius as both foreshadowing the body’s eschatological 
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I would like first of all to point to the hierarchy of be¬ 
lievers which the book presumes throughout: those being puri¬ 
fied, the righteous (laymen), and the perfected (ascetics).*®* 
This triad certainly seems to echo at least the lay orders of 
Dionysius’ own hierarchy, as well as having established roots 
in the Syriac tradition.*®® Secondly, though, and more im¬ 
portantly for our argument, there is the picture drawn in the 
Liber's Discourse XII, “On the Ministry of the Hidden and 

transformation and as an image for the soul’s inner reality even now, see 
Homily VIII, esp. VIII.3 (Dorries 78-80, Maloney 21-82), and XV,38 
(Dorries 149-150 and Maloney 122-123). Again recall DN 1.4. For the 
nous (here instead of kardia!) as the throne of God, see, for example, VI,5 
(Dorries 68-69, Maloney 77). 

^27See the references collected and cited by R. Murray, Symbols of 
Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition (Cambridge: 1975), 
269-271, and C. Stewart, ""Workings" 218-220. 

128a thesis advanced in particular by M. Kmosko in the latter’s “Praefa- 
tio” to his edition of the Liber Gradiium in Patrologia Syriaca III (Paris: 1926). 
A, Voobus replied to the contrary in History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient 
(Louvain: 1958), Vol. 1:178-184, and was seconded more recently by A. 
Guillaumont, “Situation et significance du ‘Liber Graduum* dans la spiritu¬ 
ality syriaque,” in Symposium Syriacum 1972^ Orientalia Christiana Analecta 
197 (Rome: 1974), 311-325. 

i29Thus Murray, Symbols 263-269. We might note that “Messalianism” 
is apparently one of the charges that John of Scythopolis does not want 
sticking to Dionysius, 169D-172A. Could this be the reason why he does not 
pick up on the “little church” theme present in CH 1.3 in his commentary 
in 33BC, but instead tries to define hexis as pertaining exclusively to the 
angels? We might note, too, that “Messalianism” proved a useful stick with 
which to beat adherents of a spirituality very akin to Symeon in the decades 
after the latter’s passing. See in this context the articles by J. Grouillard, 
“Ck)nstantine Chrysomallos sous la masque de Symeon le nouveau theologien,” 
Travaux et Mimoires V (1973), 313-327, and especially “Quatre proems de 
mystique h Byzance (vers 960-1143),” Revue des Etudes byzantines 36 
(1978), 5-81. 

isovoobus, History of Asceticism 1:184, note 31. 

190-193, though the Liber concentrates on the second two, the 
just (layfolk) and the perfect (ascetics). See also A. Persic, “La Chiesa di 
Siria e i ‘gradi’ della vita Christiana,” in Per Foramen Acus (Milano: 1986), 
208-263, esp. 214ff. 

i82xhe idea of a kind of triad can be found in Ephrem, too. See S’ed, 
“La Shekinta,” 238-239, working esp. from Ephrem’s Hymns on Paradise, 
See also M. Schmidt, who underlines this and moreover draws an explicit 
connection with Dionysius, “Alttestamentliche Typologien in den Paradi- 
eshymmen von Ephram dem Syrer,” Paradeigmata, ed. F. Link (Berlin: 
1989), 78. Her remarks, 64-65, on ties between Ephrem*s and Dionysius’ 
use of Moses are also of interest. With respect to the negative theology in 
Ephrem and Dionysius, see also her article, “Die Augensymbolik Ephrams 
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Manifest Church.”**® The writer is anxious to insist on the 
necessity of the visible church and its liturgy. The Lord Him¬ 
self, he tells us, “established this Church, altar, and baptism 
which can be seen by the body’s eye,” and He did so in order 
that, 


By starting from these visible things, and provided 
that our bodies become temples and our hearts altars, 
we might find ourselves in their heavenly counter¬ 
parts ... migrating there and entering in while we 
are still in this visible church.**^ 

The latter’s “priesthood and its ministry,” as we just saw in 
Macarius, act “as fair examples for all those who imitate there 
the vigils, fasting, and endurance of our Lord.”**® To despise 
this visible church, however, means that our body 

... will not become a temple, neither will our heart 
become an altar ... Nor shall we have revealed to us 
that church on high with its altar, its light, and its 
priesthood, where are gathered all the saints who are 
pure in heart.**® 

The Church in heaven is shown forth in the “likeness” which 
is the earthly church,**^ and it is the latter which makes of 
each believer “that body and heart where the Lord dwells. . . 
in truth a temple and an altar.”**® As we noted above in dis¬ 
cussing Celestial Hierarchy 1.3, there are therefore “three 
churches, and their ministries possess Life.”**® The earthly 

und Parallelen in der deutschen Mystik,” in Typus, Symbol, Allegoric, ed. 
M. Schmidt (Regensburg: 1982), 285. For Dionysius* distinctions between 
the “purified,” “illumined” and “perfected” orders of believers (catechumens/ 
penitents- layfoilk-monks), see EH VI.1-3 592D-553A (114-116). 

i33Kmosko, PS III 285-304. The translation is by S. Brock, The Syriac 
Fathers on Prayer (Kalamazoo: 1987), 45-63. 
is^Brock, 46, 2 (Kmosko 288:23-289:1). 

^^Ibid., 46 (289:2-4). 

^mbid. (289:14-22). 

^mbid., 48 (292:13-16). 

^mbid, (292:7-10). 

189/6W., 49,4 (294:23-24). 
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church enables the Christian to “find himself in the Church 
of the heart and in the Church on high.”*^® All three churches, 
all three liturgies, are necessary and all three are necessarily 
coordinated, though only the second (the heart) and the third 
(the heavenly original) will abide in the eschaton.“‘ There, 
“on the mountain of the Lord” which is the Church in heaven, 
“shines the light of the countenance of our Lord,” and there 
alone is He “seen openly.”^^ 

Although Homily 52 and Discourse XII of the Liber are 
the outstanding examples of this theme in the Syrian tradition, 
we can also find other and later instances. In the fifth-century 
homily by the Pseudo-Ephrem, “On Hermits and Desert 
Dwellers,” the anonymous writer sums up the ascetics, living 
in utter poverty, with words and ideas now familiar to us: 

They stay very late at service, and they rise early for 
service. The whole day and night, their occupation is 
the service. Instead of incense, which they do not 
have, their purity is reconciliation. And instead of a 
church building, they become temples of the Holy 
Spirit. Instead of altars [they have] their minds. And 
as oblations, their prayers are offered to the Godhead, 
pleasing him at all times.*^ 

The body of the holy man is the Church in its fulness where the 
sacrifice to God is accomplished. A similar picture is offered 
us, though the theme is indicated in the images employed— 
Sinai, Thabor, altar and eucharist—rather than in express state¬ 
ments, in the mid-fifth century, Syriac Life of Symeon Stylites,^^ 

1«/Wd. (296:8-10)* 

^^^Thus recall, again, DN 1.4. 

i42Brock 7, 42-43 (301:15-304:11). Note the ‘‘Mountain of the Lord” 
(304:17-20), citing Ps 24:3-5, and adding: “This is the heavenly church,** 
and recall Sinai in MT 1.3 together with our observations concerning Evagrius 
in note 103 above. 

i^ext quoted from the translation by J. Amar in Ascetic Behavior in 
Graeco-Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook^ W. L. Wimbush (Minneapolis: 
1990), 79:481-496, See also 72:181-184 and 73:229-232. Amar’s “Introduc¬ 
tion,” 67-68, touches on the Evagrian influence in this poem, though not in 
ways of interest to our theme. 

i-^^See Doran, lAves of Symeon Sylites^ and the Syriac Lif^s notes of 
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which is to say in the decades immediately prior to the probable 
composition of the Areopagitica. Roughly contemporary with 
Dionysius, that is early sixth century, we find the sermon of 
the Chorepiscopus Balai on the consecration of the church at 
Qenneshrin and, once more, precisely the same themes. R. 
Murray has provided us a near complete translation in his 
Symbols of Church and Kingdom. Let us take up the thread 
at stanzas 21 and 22: 

Three [gathered] in Thy name are [already] a 
church ... for they have toiled on the church of the 
heart and brought it to the holy temple, built in Thy 
name. May the church that is inward be as fair as 
the church that is outward is splendid. Mayst Thou 
dwell in the inner and keep the outer, for [both] 
heart and church are sealed by Thy name. 

The poem moves to the figure of the priest of the church in 
stanzas 24 through 26. Here we may discern the outlines of 
the Dionysian hierarch, the holy man of illumined heart: 

May his soul surpass in hidden beauty the visible 
adornment which the house displays. Since his heart 
carries the temple of his Lord. .. this visible house 
proclaims concerning the mind of him who built it, 
that the inward heart is illumined and fair.“® 

StiU later, in Constantinople around mid-sixth century, 
the addition of the Cherubikon to the rite of the capital strikes 
a distinctly Dionysian note.*^* Almost simultaneously, at distant 

mountain, incense, and sanctuary at the beginning and end: Life 4:105-106 
and 116:185-186. For elucidation of these themes, together with the role of 
the prophetic archetypes of Moses and Elijah and the motifs drawn from Sinai 
and Thabor, see Susan Ashbrook Harvey, “The Sense of a Stylite: Perspectives 
on Symeon the Elder,” Vigiliae Christianae 42 (1988), esp. 381-386. 

i^^Translation by R. Murray, Symbols, 111-21 A, Stanzas 21-27 are on 
pages Ill-Ills. Note the similar theme behind the poem by Bishop Babai on 
the consecration of the cathedral at Edessa, translated and commented by 
K. McVey, “The Domed Church as Microcosm: Literary Roots of an 
Architectural Symbol,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 39 (1983), 91-121. The 
references to Exodus are especially interesting, trans. 95 and comment 96-98. 
McVey, 120-121, remarks on the parallels with Babai’s hymn, but observes 
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Mount Sinai, longtime haunt of Christian hermits, we find the 
construction of St Catherine’s monastery and, within its central 
church, artisans from the imperial city are putting together, 
in the apse above the altar, the mosaic image of Christ trans¬ 
figured on Mount Thabor. Sinai and Thabor, the mountains of 
theophany, meet, in a land of ascetic saints, above the altar 
of the Eucharist. The mosaic itself, featuring the brilliant figure 
of Christ set amid a mandorla of deep blue, its darkness reced¬ 
ing with progressively lighter-hued bands of color as one moves 
away from the center, seems to me markedly suggestive of 
Dionysius’ Epistles Might we not take this image and its 
setting as together a kind of summary of the Dionysian—and 
more than Dionysius’ own—themes we have been discussing?'^* 
Certainly, the Dionysian corpus fits well within the con¬ 
tinuum of (especially Syrian) ascetic literature interpreting the 

that the note of the “inner church” is absent in Bahai’s. Yet the church on 
earth, even the physical building, as microcosm of the universe and ultimately 
of the heavenly church is itself of interest to those of us who are dealing 
with the Dionysian universe (above note 79). The idea of the ecclesiastical 
microcosm (in whatever sense) certainly seems, on the basis of these two 
poems alone, to have been “in the air” in Syria around and just after 500 a.d. 

Wellecz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography 2d ed. 
(Oxford: 1961), 106, and for Dionysian influence generally, 57-60. Recall 
Symeon’s use of the Cherubikon in Discourse III above and note 70. 

^4’^For the date of the mosaic, see V. Benesevic, “Sur la date de la 
mosaique de la Transfiguration au Mont Sinai,” Byzantion 1 (1924), 145-172, 
and for an analysis of this image as breaking new ground for the depiction of the 
Transfiguration, E. Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in the Making (Cambridge, 
MA: 1977) 99-104. The contrast with Ravenna’s contemporary portrayal 
of the same event is particularly striking, and it was the Sinai image that 
would prove the prototype for subsequent Byzantine iconography. 

am reminded especially of the sequence beginning in Ep. I, the 
darkness, Ep. 11 on the gift of deification followed by Ep. Ill’s “suddenly” 
Christ, moving to IVs gift through Christ of the theandrike energeia^ and 
concluding with V’s equation of God’s darkness with his “unapproachable 
light.” Thus with the Sinai image, as one moves into the mystery (the 
progressively darker bands of blue) one reaches the unfathomable depths 
of the darkest hue and there, suddenly and brilliant, one meets Christ, who 
yet “when spoken remains ineffable, and when conceived unknowable” 
(1069B, 159:9-10). The mosaic, to me at least, appears as virtually an 
illustration of Dionysius. The territory, Sinai at tibe base of Palestine, and 
the time, mid-sixth century, both seem right as well. It would certainly not 
have been impossible for the monks who commissioned that image to have 
had access to the Corpus Dionysiacum. Sinai, Thabor, light and dark, the 
prophets Moses and Elijah, the initiated apostles, the mystery of the God- 
man, the eschaton and the altar: it all fits. 
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inward meaning of the Church’s liturgy. And it continued, for 
example in the Mystagogy of Maximus the Confessor, which 
takes these same themes and expresses them in a slightly dif¬ 
ferent though clearly related manner. For Maximus the church 
is at once a series of several images or icons, representing 
God, the world, the human being, and the soul.‘^® The same 
continuum also runs from Dionysius through the Syriac-speak¬ 
ing mystics of Eastern Mesopotamia, notably, Isaac of Nineveh 
and John of Dalyatha. S. Brock has recently published some 
of their prayers.*®" In Isaac we find the following in reference 
to Christ: 

O glorious God who dwells in ineffable silence. You 
have built for my renewal a tabernacle of love on 
earth where it is your good pleasure to rest, a temple 
made of flesh .. . Then you filled it with your holy 
presence so that worship might be fulfilled in it... 
an ineffable mystery. ... In wonder at it angelic 
beings are submerged in silence, awed at the dark 
cloud of this eternal mystery and at the flood of glory 
which issues from within Ais source of wonder, for 
it receives worship in the sphere of silence.... 

We note the terms ineffable, temple, dark cloud, glory and 
silence, themes familiar to the Dionysian corpus. Isaac then 
moves to our particular theme: 

You have made my nature a sanctuary for your hid¬ 
denness and a tabernacle for your Mysteries, a place 

i4®See Mystagogy, PG 91 664D-688B, and in English, Maximus Confessor, 
trans. G. Berthold (New York: 1985), 186-197. Maximus’ treatment of the 
ecclesiastical and liturgical symbols is usually held to be quite different from 
Dionysius’, e.g. in R. Bornert’s Les commentaires byzantins de la divine 
liturgie du Vile au XVe siicle (Paris: 1966), 66ff., reprised most recently 
by P. Rorem, Commentary, 121-122 and 130, note 32. Yet this position tends 
to ignore both the eschatological component of Dionysius’ thought (e.g., 
Rorem 122) and the role of the human being or soul as microcosm. 
Maximus is much closer to the Areopagite than is usually allowed. 

isoBrock, Syriac Fathers on Prayer, Isaac 349-350 and John 362. For 
the latter’s remarkable anticipation of central themes in fourteenth-century 
Byzantine hesychasm, see R. Baeulay, L’enseignment spirituei de Jean de 
Dalyatha (Paris: 1990), esp. 440-464. 
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where you can dwell, and a holy temple for your 
divinity. 

Here again we find the recollection of the inner sanctuary of 
the tabernacle and temple, and the themes of microcosm and 
hiddenness. In John of Dalyatha, we find the same notes of 
hiddenness, temple, cloud and glory—echoes of Sinai: 

You who are hidden and concealed within me, reveal 
within me your hidden mystery; manifest to me your 
beauty that is within me; O You who have built me 
as a temple for You to dwell in, cause the cloud of 
your glory to overshadow inside your temple, so that 
the ministers of your sanctuary may cry out in love 
for you: “Holy.” 

The tradition carried on to Symeon and Nicetas and, in¬ 
deed, past them to the fourteenth century hesychasts, for example 
Gregory of Sinai. Two passages from Gregory’s Chapters in 
the Philokalia are worth citing here. Chapter 112 speaks of 
the “spiritual priesthood” as the “sacred working [hierourgia]” 
of the intellect within the “altar of the soul.” Chapter 43, how¬ 
ever, is even more to our point: 

According to the Mosaic Law, the Kingdom of Heaven 
is likened to a tabernacle pitched by God, possessing 
the age to come behind two veils. And while all who 
are priests of grace shall come into the first taber¬ 
nacle, into the second [shall enter] only as many as 
have hierarchically celebrated [hierarchikos leitour- 
gesantes] the Trinity here-below in the darkness 
[gnophos] of theology; who before all else possess 
Jesus as [their] consecrator and hierarch [teletarchen 
kai hierarchen] with respect to the Trinity. Entering 
into the tabernacle which He has pitched, they are 
the more manifestly illumined by His radiance.^®* 


isiphitofca/w ton neptikon pateron IV (Athens: 1961, rep.), 37 and 
51. The Dionysian language, hierarch, teletarches, hierourgiat etc. is par¬ 
ticularly striking. 
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These themes from Dionysius and his predecessors con¬ 
tinue even in contemporary monastic authors writing, in par¬ 
ticular, from Mount Athos—for example, in Archimandrite 
Vasileios’ recent book.’®* It is an unbroken tradition in the 
Orthodox world and that, I would suggest, is the case because 
it has even older roots than the ones we have indicated here. 
We mentioned St Paul and the temple texts from 7 Corinthians, 
but to those we might add the Transfiguration accounts, to¬ 
gether with the indwelling and vision of the divine glory that 
Christ promises His disciples in John 17:22-24—the same glory 
that the Evangelist tells us earlier has “tabernacled among us” 
and which we have seen {John 1:14-15).’“ Likewise, Ignatius 
of Antioch, one of the earliest defenders of “objective” sacra¬ 
mental realism and advocate of the authority of the Church’s 
bishops, saw the Church’s Eucharist fulfilled in his own im¬ 
molation as martyr.’®* Irenaeus of Lyons, no less, said that 
“The glory of God is man.. . and the receptacle of all His 
wisdom and power is man”; and, in a striking anticipation of 
the Transfiguration motif so important for Macarius, Dionysius, 
and Gregory Palamas, Irenaeus remarked that the Word of 
God was made flesh so that all things “might behold their 
King, and that the paternal light might meet with and rest upon 
the flesh of our Lord, and come to us from His resplendent 

for example, virtually the whole of his Hymn of Entry^ trans, 
E. Briere (Crestwood, 1984), but especially “The Divine Liturgy as a 
Theological Rite” 57-59, and the evocation of the Dionysian “suddenly,” 
106. See also the essays by Archimandrite George (Capsanis), The Eros of 
Repentance, trans. A. Golitzin (Newbury, MA: 1992), esp. 50-51, and 
Archimandrite Aemilianos of Simonospetras, “The Transfiguration in the Life 
of the Athonite Monk,” in The Living Witness of the Holy Mountain, trans. 
A. Golitzin (forthcoming, St Tikhon’s Seminary Press). 

issRecall N. S’ed and above, notes 102 and 103. 

iS4See Ignatius, Romans 2, 4, and 7, with their recollections of, respec¬ 
tively, the Eucharist (2 and 4) and Baptism (7): “A libation to God while 
there is an altar ready”; “I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I may 
be found pure bread [of Christ]... a sacrifice to God,” and “there is no 
fire of longing in me, but only water that lives and speaks in me.” From 
J. B. Lightfoot’s translation. The Apostolic Fathers (Grand Rapids: 1980, 
11th rep.), 76-78. See also the Martyrdom of St Polycarp 14-15 {Ibid,, 
113-114) with its evocations of eucharistic anaphora and incense offering. 
For a similar theme in the New Testament, see Rev. 6:9, and for comment. 
Sweet, Revelation 142. For the theme of martyr as sacrifice extending back 
into Maccabbean times, see W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in 
the Early Church (Garden City, NY: 1967), 22-57. 
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flesh.”*®' Clement recalls the theme of light, while Origen takes 
up Philo of Alexandria’s interiorization of the sacred history 
of Israel in order to present the journey of God’s people through 
the desert to the Promised Land as recapitulated in the history 
of the individual Christian soul.*'® Both Clement and Origen 
also speak of the “true bishop” as the enlightened Christian 
gnostic, or the wise didaskalos^^'’—!in6. Origen, be it noted, had 
even greater difficulties with Bishop Demetrius than Symeon 
would have later on with the Patriarch and Stephen of 
Nicomedia.*®* 

These different lines—temple, glory, martyr and enlightened 
one—all meet in the portrayal of the ascetic saint of the fourth 
century. It was quite natural that the scriptural and early patristic 
themes of Sinai and Thabor, temple, altar and revelation of 
the glory, should appear in the assimilation of the righteous 
ascetic to the martyr once the age of martyrdom had come to a 
close. We have only to recall Antony stepping out of his fortress 
hermitage like “an initiate and Godbearer from a kind of 
sanctuary,” and then promptly—and throughout the rest of 
the Vita /4nrow'i—demonstrating the gifts of the indwelling 
Spirit through healings, clairvoyance, and counsel as the 
“physician of Egypt.”*®® Abba Longinus recalls the martyrs 
with the often quoted saying: “Give blood, receive the Spirit.”**® 
The Abbas Joseph, Silvanus and Sisoes shine with the divine 
glory, while Abba Arsenius is glimpsed within his cell wrapped 
about with the fire from heaven.*®* Thus another saying recalls 
these different themes by noting that “The cell of the monk 

III.XX.2 for man; IV.xx.2 for the "paternal light.” A little below, 
XX.5, Irenaeus adds: “As those who see the light are in the light and partake 
of its brilliance, even so, those who see God are in God and receive of his 
splendor.” 

iseSee Clement’s Excerpia ex Theodoto 4-5 (SC 23:58-63) for the light 
of Thabor. For Origen and the interiorization of Israel’s history, see esp. 
the flight from Egypt to the Promised Land in De Principis 11.1.3 and 
IV.3.9-12 (SC 252:238-240 and 268:374-392). 

iSTSee the references in Holl, Enthusiasmus 225-239. 
issAs recounted briefly by Eusebius, HE VI.23.4. For Symeon’s difficul¬ 
ties, see Vie 72-79 (98-136). 

i«9Fi/a Antonii 14 (PG 26 864C). 
i9«Longinus 5 (PG 65 257B). 

leijoseph of Panephysis 7 (229CD); Silvanus 3 and 12 (409A and 
412C); Sisoes 14 (396BC); and Arsenius 27 (96BC). 
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is the furnace of Babylon where the three youths found the 
son of God, and the pillar of cloud from which God spoke to 
Moses.”^®^ Even St Ephrem, out of his own native Syrian 
ascetic tradition, adumbrates what we have touched upon in 
this essay in his Hymns on Paradise, especially in the parallels 
he offers in Hymns II and III between the Paradise Moun¬ 
tain, Sinai, the Temple of Jerusalem, and the human soul.^®® 
It is left, though, primarily to Evagrius, the Liber Graduum, 
and Macarius, all writing at roughly the same time, to bring 
these elements together in one, powerful synthesis—the latter 
two in rather more balanced and sacramental a way than 
the first. 


Some Conclusions 

This is the tradition that Dionysius took up and elaborated, 
while transposing it into the language of late Neoplatonism, 
in particular through the not unrelated concerns of lamblichan 
theurgy.It is, though, still the scriptural and patristic theme 

i^^Text and French translation in Les Apophthegmes des P^res^ ed. 
J.-C. Guy, SC 387 (Paris: 1993), 376-378. 

his Hymns on Paradise, trans. S. Brock (Crestwood: 1990), esp. 
11:10-13 and 111:1-17 (88-96). also the chart of these parallels that 
Brock supplies on page 53, together with S’ed above, note 132, and another 
article by the same, “Les Hymnes sur le paradis de Saint Ephrem et les 
traditions juives,” Le Musion (1968), 455-501, esp. 461-464 and 470-484. 

i64Dionysius* relationship to Iambiichus and theurgy is amply docu¬ 
mented, above note 11. In a very interesting article, “Pseudo-Dionysius, Neo¬ 
platonism, and the Weakness of the Soul,” in From Athens to Chartres: 
Neoplatonism and Medieval Thought ed. H. J. Westra (Leiden/New York: 
1992), 136-161, J. R. Rist suggests that Dionysius saw Christianity as sup¬ 
plying something lacking in lamblichus. The latter, Rist argues, was moved 
to theurgy in order to assure access to the divine for the human soul which, 
in lamblichus* view as opposed to Plotinus’, is too weak to lift itself up by 
its own powers. But how to tell if the Chaldean Oracles, the charter for 
lamblichus* theurgy, were the true revelation? Dionysius, in this view, re¬ 
sponds with the surety of the Christian revelation and the Church’s liturgy. 
It seems to me this account could usefully be enhanced by taking into 
account the notion of the microcosm that was also basic to Neoplatonism 
(above, notes 77-78) and to Dionysius. The soul is thus not only supported 
outwardly, but “braced” inwardly. It finds in the liturgy its own deepest 
truth. That lamblichus, Evagrius, the Liber Graduum, and Macarius are all 
fourth century (the Liber could even be roughly contemporary with lambli- 
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of the soul as church that provides the key for the explanation 
of all of his treatises, from the introductory Celestial Hierarchy 
all the way to the Mystical Theology and the latter’s speech¬ 
less encounter, patterned on Moses’ ascent of Sinai, with the 
“dazzling darkness” of the divine presence.*®® I would apply 
this even to the Divine Names. The latter is couched in litur¬ 
gical language, as a hymn.*®® The strange picture of the world 
that it presents, so calm and harmonious,*®^ can perhaps be 
explained, first of all, by the fact that this treatise is, in its 
stated purpose, a meditation upon the scriptures.**® The same 
scriptures, Dionysius tells us in chapters III and IV of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy,^^^ find their allotted and proper place 
in the readings of the synaxis, i.e., within the world as it has 
been re-created in Christ, in the new creation which is the 
Church.*^® It is therefore the world of the Church that we meet 
in the Divine Names, Dionysius’ true “world” as reflected in 
the microcosm of the church building and the ecclesial as¬ 
sembly.*^* We might then, in addition, see the treatise on the 
Names as playing the role of the synaxis to the anaphora of 
the Mystical Theology, in a way rather like what we saw above 
in Macarius’ fifty-second homily. Everything in the Dionysian 

chus) and moreover, writing from within the same general area of Syria- 
Palestine, is further suggestive of a relatively widespread current of thought, 
out of which we then find Dionysius emerging a century later. Once again, 
matters appear to have been far more complex than a simple “Platonist” vs. 
“Biblical” schema would allow. 

isspor the “dazzling darkness,” MT I.l 997B (142:104) and lOOOA 
(142:10); for the silence, I.l 997B (142:2) and 2 lOOOC (143:11); and 
III 1033C (147:13-17); and for the list of negations: V 1048A (149-150). 

i660n the frequency of hymneo and its derivatives, see Corpus Dionysi- 
acum II, “Griechisches Register: Worter” 293. I count hymneo 107 times, 
hymnitikos once, hymnologia eight times, hymnologos once, hymnos ten 
times, and hymnodos once: one hundred thirty-two times in all. 

i67Thus Fr Wesche’s remarks in his “Reply” 326: “Everything [in 
Dionysius] is good and real and alive just by virtue of being, and there seems 
to be little to suggest the doctrine of a Fall. .. [fallenness is therefore] a 
fall into materiality.” Dionysius does address the Fall, incidentally, esp. in 
EH III.3.11 440C-441A (90:16-91:8), and so far as I can tell in tertms fully 
congenial with the tradition. Fr Wesche’s remarks are probably directed in 
particular to the Dionysian presentation of “peace” and “salvation” in DN XI. 
lessee DN I.l 585B-588A (107:4-109:2). 

lessee EH IIL3.3-4 428D-432A (82-84) and IV.3.3 477A (97:23-98:10). 

^^nbid., IV.3.12 484D-485A (103:4-12). 

i7iSee McVey, “The Domed Church” and note 145 above. 
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corpus turns around and moves into the altar, the altar which 
in turn doubles for the inner sanctuary of the soul, and which 
is, ultimately, the presence of Jesus Christ.”^ Maximus, Symeon, 
and Nicetas recognized this central motif (since they, too, had 
read their Macarius and Evagrius), and they simply con¬ 
tinued it. 

To return at last to the point where we began. Father 
John was both correct and quite wrong. He was absolutely right 
to see Symeon and Nicetas carrying on a tradition inherited 
from the Areopagite. He was right, furthermore, in seeing the 
understanding of hierarchy as linked to the notion of the charis¬ 
matic ascetic. He was wrong, however, in failing to note the 
eschatological character of this linkage, and in reading Dio¬ 
nysius’ hierarchy as “standing between the individual Chris¬ 
tian and God,” and thus as carrying over into Christian lan¬ 
guage the rigid system of Neoplatonist mediation.*’'^ The 
Areopagite’s hierarchy does not stand between—in the sense 
of blocking—anything, save in the way that we saw the earthly 
church “standing between” heart and heaven in Macarius and 
the Liber Graduum. It is the necessary and, through Christ, 
divinely given image of both heart and heaven, the icon, in 
the sense of Hebrews 10:1, as opposed to the “shadow” of the 
Law.*^* On this issue, as so often happens to all of us in 
academia. Father John was following the scholarly consensus, 
and the consensus with regard to the Areopagitica was, and 
largely continues to be, insensitive to important elements in 
the tradition out of which Dionysius came. The monks, I think, 
have always known better. 

As for the issue of ecclesiological (and sacramental) “sub- 

i^^Along these lines, see Father John’s treatment of Dionysius in his 
Introduction to Gregory Palamas, trans. G. A. Lawrence (London: 1964), 
187-192 and 204-209. According to this account, Palamas is constantly 
applying a “Christological corrective” to the Areopagite’s “closed system." 
For a critique of this analysis of Gregory’s reading of Dionysius, see J. 
Romanides, “Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review VI (1960) and DC (1963/64), esp. the latter, 
250-262. 

iTSSee Dionysius on the relationship of the “Legal” to the “Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy” in EH ni.3.5 432B (84:15-21) and esp. V.1.2 501B-D 

(104:15-105:21). 

‘’'^Murray, Symbols, 275-276, makes the same point regarding Macarius 
and the Liber Graduum. 
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jectivism” that Father John raised with respect to all three of 
our authors, there indeed he has pointed to a real problem. I 
have no intention of trying to maintain that Dionysius—or 
Symeon or Nicetas for that matter—has solved it. The notion 
of hierarchy as I believe we find it in the Areopagite oscillates 
or, perhaps better, shimmers somewhere between objective and 
subjective realities. If we push Dionysius too hard in either 
direction, then, certainly, we do end up in difficulties. It is 
clear, empirical fact that clerical office holders are not always, 
or even often, holy men. I cannot believe that Dionysius did 
not know that. On the other hand, if we were to push the 
“charismatic” option to its limits, as Symeon almost does, then 
we would end up dissolving the visible structures of the Church 
quite entirely. The key, though, is that “almost.” Neither the 
New Theologian, nor his disciple, nor Dionysius do push their 
logic to the limits. They are content with ambiguity, and they 
are thus very wise. Wise, too, is the Orthodox tradition, be¬ 
cause it has never sought to resolve an ambiguity that con¬ 
stitutes, in fact, one of the fundamental antinomies of Christian 
existence in statu via. The tension between charisma and in¬ 
stitution, or Geist and Amt, does not appear to admit of any 
resolution this side of the eschaton. Interestingly, the fact of 
this strain between the pneumatic and institutional facets of 
the Church’s life was one of Father John’s own favorite themes. 
He upheld it, together with its resulting ambiguities, consistently 
and approvingly.^^® It is one of the lessons that I received 
most gratefully as his student, and that I hope I have served 
to illustrate in this essay, offered as a tribute to the man who 
introduced me to the Fathers, who was also patron and friend, 
and whom I look forward to greeting—God being merciful to 
me, a sinner—in the liturgy of heaven. 

Lux perpetua luceat ei. 


i^^See, for example, his two essays, ‘The Holy Spirit as God,” and 
“St Basil, the Church, and Charismatic Leadership,” in The Byzantine Legacy 
in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood: 1982), 153-165, esp. 162-165 and 
197-215, esp. 204-215 respectively. 
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Appendix 

The following is my translation into English of H. Berthold’s 
edition of Homily 52, pages 138-142 in Makarios/Symeon, Die 
Sammlung I des Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B), GCS (Berlin: 1973). 
The reader will note certain themes in common with both the Liber 
and Dionysius that I did not touch upon in the essay above, e.g., 
in the first paragraph the issue of names and of a struggle with 
the literal-minded. 


Macarian Homily: 52 

The whole visible arrangement of the Church of God came 
to pass for the sake of the living and intelligible being of the 
rational soul that was made according to the image of God and 
which is the living and true church of God. And for this reason 
things which are bodily and without soul or reason were honored 
with names similar to the beings which are rational, living and 
heavenly: in order that the infant soul might be guided through 
the shadow [and] attain to the truth. For the Church of Christ and 
Temple of God and true altar and living sacrifice is the man of 
God, through whom the things sanctified bodily obtained the in¬ 
vocation of the heavenly. For just as the worship and mode of 
life of the Law [were] a shadow of the present Church of Christ, 
just so is the present and visible Church a shadow of the rational 
and true inner man. Thus, indeed, the whole visible arrangement 
and ministry of the mysteries of the Church pass away at the con¬ 
clusion [of the age], while the rational and intelligible being of 
the inner man abides. [It is] for the sake of this [rational being] 
that the whole arrangement and ministry of the heavenly mysteries 
of God’s Church ought to be accomplished in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, so that, having been truly established by the living action 
of the Spirit as a holy temple of God and church of Christ, one 
may become an heir of life everlasting. [It is] for this reason that 
many who are nurslings in the knowledge of the truth oppose us 
as withdrawing [or: changing utterly] in an alien way from the true 
scriptures. For the sake of the similarity and statutes of names and 
of worship, they have complete confidence in the temporary [pres¬ 
ent] arrangement and trust alone in statutes of the flesh. Having 
neglected the seeking according to the inner man and the renewal 
of the soul, and not having received knowledge of the new creation 
of the intellect, they slander us out of ignorance. For the soul which 
loves truth seeks out the root itself of things. It does not think 
that Christianity is [all] on the surface [or: is superficial], nor 
[does] it rest content with the outward types of statutes and of 
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worship, but by the power of the Holy Spirit it takes it upon itself 
faithfully to receive that assurance according to the inner man 
which is the true Christianity. 

So for this reason God gave His Holy Spirit to the holy and 
catholic Church, and arranged that It [i.e., the Holy Spirit] be 
present in the holy altar and the water of holy baptism, and the 
Savior granted through the Apostles that the Comforter Spirit 
would be present and take part in all [the] liturgy of the holy 
Church of God, according to what was said by the Lord Himself: 
“And behold, I am with all you always, even unto the end of the 
age,” so that, from Baptism and the altar of the Eucharist of bread 
and from all the mystical worship which is in the Church, faithful 
hearts might be energized by the Holy Spirit with all power and 
with the virtues of heavenly fruits, and thus might be renewed and 
refashioned by the power of grace and be shown forth as living a 
true life according to the mind of heaven, having put off the 
material and earthly mind by the power of the Spirit. For if in 
the Ark according to the Law the Spirit was shadowed forth— 
rather, indeed, was present—then how much the more is It not 
[present] at the altar and in the Church and in all the mystagogy 
of Holy Baptism? Yet just as when the Israelites were in sin the 
Spirit did not act, although It was present with the Ark of God. 
For behold, sometimes for the sake of the people’s sins even the 
ark itself was betrayed to the gentiles, and it helped the latter not 
at all who were unworthy of it because of their many transgressions, 
though the Spirit demonstrated the same activity and meaning 
because it was present with the Ark of God in order to be a sign 
of God at that time to the gentiles. Thus, now as well, the Spirit 
of God is present with the holy Church of God and the holy altar 
and in all the visible arrangement. Among the worthy and the 
faithful It acts with different gifts, while It remains far away from 
the unworthy. For the living activity of the Holy Spirit is to be 
sought from God in living hearts, because all visible things and 
all the [present] arrangement passes away, but hearts alive in the 
Spirit will abide. Wherefore the Savior came, wherefore indeed 
the formation of the icon of the Church, in order that the intelligible 
being of faithful souls might, through the activity of grace, be made 
again and renewed and, having accepted change, be enabled to 
inherit life everlasting. 

And because visible things are the type and shadow of hidden 
ones, and the visible temple [a type] of the temple of the heart, 
and the priest [a type] of the grace of Christ, and all the rest of 
the sequence of the visible arrangement [a type] of the rational 
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and hidden matters according to the inner man, we receive the 
manifest arrangement and administration of the Church as an 
illustration of [what is] at work in the soul by grace. Therefore just 
as, according to the visible Church, unless first the readings and 
the psalmody and the synaxis of the people and all the sequence 
of the Church’s ordinance be completed, the priest does not com¬ 
plete the divine mystery itself of the body and blood of Christ, and 
the mystical communion of the faithful does not occur. The mys¬ 
tery is not consecrated and the Church’s ordinance is not accom¬ 
plished. The worship is rather lacking when the divine mystery has 
not been consecrated upon the altar by the priest. And again, just 
as when the mystery of the offertory is not offered unless first the 
entire rule of the Church has been completed—and the former is 
indeed incomplete and in vain without the consecration of the 
mystery—neither is the latter accomplished unless the former has 
been completed beforehand. Just as [there is] a certain order and 
glory to the mystery, so there is for the Christian. Unless he has 
fasting, vigil, psalmody, and all ascesis and every virtue, the mys¬ 
tical activity of the Spirit in all perception and spiritual refreshment 
is not accomplished by grace on the altar of the heart. [On the 
other hand], the whole sequence of [his] asceticism is lacking and 
practically in vain without its head, the rejoicing of the Spirit mys¬ 
tically at work in the heart by grace. Once again, the love of the 
Spirit, [which is] the heavenly mystery inebriating the soul in the 
rejoicing of grace, is not simply at work indifferently in [people 
who are] prodigal and dissolute, but only in a heart [which is] 
faithful and devout and [which] keeps a strict asceticism and way 
of life. For these are the order and rest of the activity of the Spirit. 

To the degree then that the soul is found in strict asceticism 
and great humility and meekness and a virtuous way of life, so 
much does the grace of the Spirit take its rest in it with all power 
and activity. The soul, however, which has the way of life, but 
does not yet perceive the activity of the Spirit in itself with all 
assurance, is lacking the sanctification of the heart. Therefore let 
it seek; let it mourn; let it cry out to the Lord, in order that it may 
possess, as a splendid world, the sanctification of the Spirit in a 
virtuous way of life, and [know] the activity of grace by means of 
ineffable contemplations in [its] intellect, so that it may possess 
perfect in itself the mystery of Christianity, in accord with the 
parable of the Church given above. But, just as in the Church, 
while those who sin in the body are put out by the priest and, once 
having returned, are made worthy again of communion, and those, 
on the other hand, who do not sin make blameless progress and 
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come to the priesthood, and are transferred from some outer place 
to the altar so that they may be God’s ministers and assistants; so, 
too, according to this example, are Christians moved by grace and 
brought to rest by the advocacy of the Spirit in the heavenly de¬ 
light of the Spirit’s mystical communion, concerning which the 
Apostle has said: “The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
love of God the Father and the communion of the Holy Spirit,” 
and so on. Pay exact attention to what is said, and you will find 
the holy and adorable Trinity indwelling in the purified man through 
the assistance that is from on high and through his own noble way 
of life—I say indwelling, though, not as He is in Himself (for there 
is no room for Him in all creation), but rather to the degree that 
the man who is well-pleasing to Him is capable of making room 
for and receiving Him. 

If therefore the faculty of choice should transgress something 
in the way of life according to conscience, being subordinated in¬ 
visibly to certain injurious passions, and in this regard grieve the 
Spirit, the intellect is cast out and separated from spiritual joy, 
grace and love and every virtuous and good activity contracting 
[and withdrawing from it], and it is given over for tribulations 
and trials to the evil spirits until such time as, the soul having 
converted again, it walk upright toward pleasing the Spirit in all 
humility and repent in confession. Then will it again be made 
worthy of the oversight of the Spirit’s grace, and will receive the 
heavenly joy more greatly [than before]. If, on the other hand, it 
does not embitter grace and grieve the Spirit through an evil and 
dissolute conduct, but rather pleasingly follows the dominical 
statutes and of its own free will musters itself with all seriousness 
and perfect struggle in battle array against evil thoughts, and with 
all its faculty of choice glues itself at all times to the Lord, and 
welcomes grace, then indeed such a soul justly and in consequence 
progresses and is made worthy of both wonders and gifts. It is 
made worthy of transference [promotion?] and of spiritual rank, 
and of being translated from divine mysteries to heavenly mys¬ 
teries, and from glory to glory, and from rest to a yet more splendid 
and perfect rest, that its intellect may find itself [lit. “be”] in the 
highest degrees, and in great freedom, and in the rich glory of 
grace, and thus having reached the perfect measure of Christianity 
through both its own free-willed ordeal and help from on high, 
the soul will be inscribed in the Kingdom among the perfect 
workers and with the blameless ministers and assistants of Christ. 
Because it has proven [its] good conscience and much zeal for the 
good, it inherits the Lord forever and ever. Amen. 
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Hierarchy Versus Anarchy? 
Dionysius Areopagita, 

Symeon the New Theologian, 

Nicetas Stethatos, and Their Common Roots 
In Ascetical Tradition 


Hieromonk Alexander (Golitzin) 


The late Father John Meyendorff did not have much use 
for Dionysius the Areopagite. The latter seemed to him too 
much the Neoplatonist, and his influence on the Orthodox 
liturgy was especially to be regretted.* In this context, it was 
Dionysius’ theory of hierarchy that Fr John found particularly 
objectionable, characterizing it as oscillating between, on the 
one hand, a “magical clericalism” and, on the other, a failure 
to distinguish the “objective presence of grace” from “the 
personal perfection of the initiator.”® He felt that there was no 
difference between the role of the Dionysian hierarch “and 
that of a charismatic.”® Dionysius thus represented “a tendency 
in one line of spirituality, linked to Evagrius [of Pontus],” 
that culminated in Nicetas Stethatos’ “conclusion in the eleventh 
century that the real bishop is the one who has knowledge... 
not the one ordained by men.”^ Now it happens that Nicetas, 
for whom Father John also cared rather little, was the lifelong 
disciple, editor, and promoter of a man for whom he and 
Meyendorff shared a very high regard: the great Byzantine 

iSee Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Washington, D.C.: 1969), 
75-84. 

mid,, 82. 

^Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (London: 
1974), 28. 

^Christ, 82, quoting Nicetas* On Hierarchy V.32 (5C 81), 340. 
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mystic, Symeon the New Theologian. Even Symeon, though, 
was not without his problems. His fierce opposition of “the 
charismatic personality of the saint to the institution” of the 
Church drew from Father John the observation that, in this 
regard, the New Theologian was “reflecting a frame of mind 
which had existed in both ancient and Byzantine Christianity, 
in Pseudo-Dionysius and the Macarian tradition.”® 


/. A Paradoxical Relationship? 

Aside from the interesting way these observations jux¬ 
tapose Dionysius and Evagrius with the Macarian Homilies, 
two sets of writings that he normally saw in opposition to each 
other,® Father John’s usual perspicacity does shed a certain 
light on the problem of a three-cornered relationship—that 
between Dionysios, Symeon, and the latter’s disciple, Nicetas— 
that has puzzled scholars for some time. Jan Koder, editor of 
the Sources chretiennes edition of Symeon’s Hymns, wonders 
for example how Nicetas could have placed himself in the 
“paradoxical position of defending simultaneously both the 
anarchical mysticism of Symeon and the unilateral theoretician 
of hierarchy,” Dionysius.’^ Why, Koder continues, should Nicetas 
have sought, as he did in his own introduction to Symeon’s 
Hymns,^ to assimilate his master to the Areopagite’s supposed 
teacher, Hierotheos?® And why do we find Stethatos’ curious 
treatise. On the Hierarchy, trying to postulate the “exact coin¬ 
cidence of each person’s hierarchical position with his illumina¬ 
tion by the Spirit?”^® Indeed, why should Nicetas have written 
such a treatise at all? What possible relation could he have 
seen his master, the charismatic anarchist, having with the 
apostle of hierarchical mediation—a system, moreover, bor- 

^Byzantine Theology, 15. 

®For example. Ibid., 67-69. 

^From J. Koder’s “Introduction” to Symion le nouveau thiologien: 
Hymnes (SC 156), 60-61, note 2. 

®See Nicetas’ “Preface,” Ibid., 106-132, with its frequent and copious 
references to Dionysius* Divine Names. 

nbid., 60-64. 

mbid., 60-61, note 1. 
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rowed from the pagan Neoplatonism of lamblichus and 
Proclus?”“ 

In reply to these questions, most scholars have held that 
there is no relation between Symeon and Dionysius, or at least 
very little. Nicetas, in this view, is quite on his own and, equally, 
quite in contradiction with his elder. He was a man, they point 
out, who was very much in the center of church life in the im¬ 
perial capital, a hobnobber with the city’s ecclesiastical and 
civil elite, and who ended up as abbot of the Studion and thus 
a very important person on his own right.*^ But, so this think¬ 
ing goes, he was not a particularly original or even very clear 
thinker. Hence his “ludicrous” attempt to link two men of rad¬ 
ically different persuasion was the result, first, of an effort to 
show off his own learning that was quite consonant with 
antiquarian enthusiasm of upper class pretensions and, second, 
a clumsy effort to clothe the “quite personal system” of his 
still controversial master with the apostolic mantle of the divine 
Dionysius.*® Others have suggested that perhaps there was a 
connection between Dionysius and Symeon which the latter 
handed on, not in his published writings, but in “detailed instruc¬ 
tion of a more esoteric nature” to his disciple, and which Nicetas 
subsequently articulated in his peculiar treatise. On Hierarchy}* 

i^This, at any rate, is the usual picture of Dionysius since, in par¬ 
ticular, the publication of H. Koch’s Pseudo-Dionysius in seinen Bezie- 
hungen zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen (Mainz: 1900), and one 
may find it faithfully reflected in the most recent book in English on the 
Areopagite, P. Rorem’s Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and 
an Introduction to their Influence (Oxford: 1993). One may also find it 
in such a notable Orthodox scholar as the late G. Florovsky, Byzantine Ascetic 
and Spiritual Writers (Belmont, MA: 1987), 204-228, esp. 221-228; and, more 
recently, K. P. Wesche, “Christological Doctrine and Liturgical Interpreta¬ 
tion in Pseudo-Dionysius,” SVTQ 33, 1 (1989), 53-73. My own reply to 
the latter, “On the Other Hand,” SVTQ 34, 4 (1990), 305-323, left, as 
Fr Wesche noted in his “Reply to Hieromonk Alexander’s Reply” {Ibid., 
324-327), some questions unanswered. I offer this article, originally a paper 
delivered in honor of Fr John for the Byzantine Conference at Princeton 
University, November 1993, as a partial response to some of Fr Paul’s 
difficulties^ 

i^For a sketch of Nicetas’ life, see J. Darrouz^s, SC 81, 7-10, and 
I. Hausherr, Vie de Symion le nouveau thiologien (Rome: 1938), xv-xxiv. 

i^See Darrouz^s, Ibid., 37. The latter does, though, allow for some 
such possibility as Turner (below) suggests. 

i^H.J.M. Turner, St. Symeon the New Teologian and Spiritual Father¬ 
hood (Leiden: 1990), 116. 
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While I think that there is something to be said for all 
these suggestions about Stethatos—Nicetas did occasionally have 
something of the snob about him, nor is he always perfectly 
consistent, nor is it unlikely that his master had some private 
things to say to him—I do not believe that we need to assume 
either his ego or his confusion, or even secret teachings, in order 
to see a relationship between the New Theologian and the 
Areopagite. Father John’s emphasis on what we might call 
the “charismatic principle” is certainly one clue to Symeon’s 
conscious use of Dionysius, but there are others as well. I have 
in mind particularly the note of “apostolic authority” struck 
above and, even more importantly (and never mentioned in 
the literature), the idea of the hierarchy—and so the whole 
church at worship—as the icon of the inner man. The latter is 
a notion that has common roots for both Symeon and Dionysius 
in the Macarian and Evagrian writings, which is to say in just 
that curious and uncharacteristic juxtaposition that we saw 
Meyendorff making above, and to which we shall return in 
the latter part of this essay. For now, the faithful disciple, Nicetas, 
will help us by supplying clues to the presence of the motifs 
just noted in two textual pairings taken from the works of the 
Areopagite and the New Theologian. We shall first examine 
Dionysius’ Eighth Epistle, “To Demophilus, a monk,” in parallel 
with Symeon’s famous (or infamous) Letter on Confession and, 
second, the opening chapter and third paragraph of The Celestial 
Hierarchy in comparison with Symeon’s Fourteenth Ethical 
Discourse. 


1. A. Two Epistles: Dionysius’ “To Demophilus” 
and Symeon’s “On Confession” 

The two letters appear at first as a study in contrast. 
They advocate positions in diametric opposition. As pointed 
out by Roland Hathaway, Dionysius’ Eighth Epistle is a kind 
of interruption in the sequence of ten letters concluding the 
corpus.^^ The addressees of the first four letters are monks, 

*®R. F. Hathaway, Hierarchy and the New Definition of Order in the 
Letters of Pseudo-Dionysius (The Hague: 1969), esp. 64-65 and 86-102. 
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of the fifth letter a deacon, the sixth a priest, the seventh a 
bishop, while the ninth and tenth are addressed to Timothy, 
St Paul’s disciple and a bishop, and finally the Apostle John 
in exile at Patmos.^® The eighth is thus a disruption, and dis¬ 
ruption is precisely its subject. An unruly monk, Demophilus 
(“lover of the mob”), has broken into the sanctuary to discipline 
a priest in the process of hearing a confession. He has chased 
the priest out, beaten up the penitent, grabbed the consecrated 
elements {ta hagia), and is standing guard over them in order 
to prevent their profanation.^^ This scenario provides Dionysius 
with an occasion to expand on the importance of the divinely 
established order of the Church. Like someone who presumes 
to occupy an imperial office without the emperor’s writ, De¬ 
mophilus has been audacious {tolmeros)P He has forgotten 
his place and calling, and has intruded upon a function not his 
in defiance of God and God’s hierarchy. First of all, a monk 
has no place within the sanctuary veils. That is only for the 
clergy, who alone have the right to stand before the altar. Monks 
belong at the doors, outside the sanctuary, ahead of but not 
wholly removed from the rest of the laity.'® To be sure, Dionysius 
agrees, the priest who is unillumined (aphotistos) is not a true 
priest, but that does not give a bossy monk the right to correct 
him.®® And do not, he adds, quote the example of Elijah to 
me (a reference, clearly, to the prophetic role assumed by the 
monastic movement from its first appearance).®' It is Demophilus’ 
task instead to establish order (taxis) in his own house, and 
this means giving the proper place (ta kaf axian) to appetite, 

i«The Migne text of the ten letters is in PG HI, 1065A-1120A. The 
critical text of Dionysius is the Corpus Dionysiacum I (the Divine Names 
edited by B. M. Suchla) and II (everything else, edited by H. Ritter and 
G. Heil), published by de Gruyter (Berlin; 1990/1991). The letters are 
in volume II, 156-210. In future citations I shall give only the PG column 
number and, in parentheses, the page and line numbers (where necessary) 
of the critical text. 

^’’Epistle VIII 108A-1100D (171-192). 

^^Tolmeros, tolmeo and the reference to the emperor are in 1089B 
(178:1-6). 

191088D-1089A (176:9-177:10). 

291092C (181:7-10). 

®*1096C (186:12). On early monastic claims to the mantle of the 
prophets, see, for example, P. Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, and the 
Church (Oxford: 1978), 18-67. 
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emotion, and reason {epithymia/thymos/logos) Once he has 
truly “done his own thing” (dran to heautou), then perhaps 
he may be given authority over home, city, and nation—but not 
before God has clearly singled him out for it.^ For the present, 
however, he is clearly lacking in the virtues necessary for the 
vision of God, and Dionysius begins his epistle with an en¬ 
comium on the virtues of humility and compassion which he 
presents as having been embodied in Moses and David.^ In 
the meantime, Demophilus is to obey his superiors. Those whom 
God has given rule distribute His providence to their subor¬ 
dinates.^® As examples of good shepherds, Dionysius points first 
to “our divine and sacred initiator, Christ.”^® Jesus forgives the 
sinner, but He has no patience with those who seek vengeance. 
He even, Dionysius adds in quoting Matthew 7:22-23, rejects 
people who have worked miracles in His name if they are 
lacking the virtues.^^ Secondly, the Areopagite turns to the 
example of a righteous bishop, Carpus, who had known the 
sight of God (theoptia) and, indeed, had never celebrated the 
liturgy without having had such a vision beforehand.^* When 
Carpus was at one time tempted by thoughts of vengeance, he 
had been vouchsafed a sudden (aphno) visitation from Christ.** 
The roof had opened over him while he was at midnight prayer 

221093A-C (182:6-183:11). 

2S1093B (183:6-10). 

2*1084B-1085B (171:3-172:10) for Moses and David. Dionysius then 
adds Job and Abel (172:10-13), the angels (1085C, 173:7-11), and finally 
Christ (173:11) as examples of love and mercy, and especially of meek¬ 
ness, praotes (171:4 and 6). Of some Interest, in view of what we have to 
say below concerning Evagrius’ relationship to Dionysius, is the former’s 
use of Moses and David in a very similar way as examples of meekness, 
and hence as apt for the vision of God. See esp. Evagrius’ Letter 56 in 
W. Frankenberg’s Evagrius Ponticus (Berlin: 1912), 605, and for a like 
use of Moses and meekness. Letters 25 (583-585), 36 (591), and 41 (595). 

251093A (182:3-6). 

281096A (185:7), 

27For Christ is forgiving and patient, 1096B (185:10-187:8). Mercy 
and vengeance or hatred is the difference between the angels and devils, 
1097A (187:10-188:2). It is above, 1098D (179:8-10), that Dionysius 
quotes Matt 7. God does not permit the lawless, paranomoi, to approach 
Him. 

281097BC (188:9-13). 

29For the vision, 1096D-1I00D (189:10-192:2). For aphno, llOOA 
(190:5). 
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and the Lord Himself had given him an unforgettable lesson 
about the virtues of mercy, patience, and long-suffering. 

In direct opposition to Dionysius, Symeon’s Letter on 
Confession^’^ is devoted to the defense of the proposition that 
not only priests, but also—even especially—monks have the 
right to hear confessions and absolve sinners. Confession, 
Symeon begins, is a necessity since everyone sins, and sin is 
death. The sinner cannot atone of himself, nor recover by his 
own efforts the things which Christ “came down from heaven— 
and daily comes down—to distribute” to the faithful.^ One must 
therefore look for “an intercessor, a physician, and a good coun¬ 
selor,”®® “a friend of God.. . capable of restoring” him to his 
former state.®^ But such people are rare and, while there are 
many pretenders, Christ will reject these false authorities even 
as He will those who cast out demons in His name—and here 
Symeon quotes Matthew 7:22-23.®® To presume upon what the 
New Theologian calls the “Apostolic rank” (axioma) of “bind¬ 
ing and loosing” is comparable to the man who “has had the 
audacity [tolmeo] to dare represent himself as the representative 
of the earthly emperor” without the latter’s permission. We 
must observe the proper rank [mx/i']. To do otherwise is an 
act of dreadful presumption [tolma].^ Pretenders are rightly 
and dreadfully punished on earth and so will their ecclesiastical 
equivalents be at the Last Judgement.®^ 

®®The text of the Letter on Confession and its ascription to Symeon 
was established by K. Holl, Enihusiasmus und Bussgewalt heim griechischen 
Monchtum, eine Studie zum Symeon dem neuen Theologen (Leipzig: 1898). 
The Letter is on pages 110-127, and was recently reprinted by Orthodox 
Kypseli, Tou hosiou patros hemon Symeonos tou neou theologou: Erga III: 
Hymnoi kai Epistolai (Thessalonica: 1990), 423-439. Page and paragraph 
numbers will be from Holl, page and line numbers in parentheses from 
the reprint. 

^^Letter 3-4, 111-113 (424-426). 

rnbid,, 4, 113-114 (425:26-427:12). 

^^Ibid,y 7, 117 (429:21). The three characteristics of the spiritual 
father are taken from “The Pastor” in John of Sinai’s The Ladder. See 
K. T. Ware, “Forward” to I. Hausherr, Spiritual Direction in the Early 
Christian East, trans. A. Gythiel (Kalamazoo: 1990), vii-xxxiii, esp. xi-xv. 

^Letter 5, 115 (428:3-5). 

85/6,W., 7, 117 (430:14-17). 

^mid., 9, 118 (431:17-20) for the emperor, and 10, 119 (432:3-8) 
for taxis and iolma. 

^mid., 9, 118-120 and 10, 119 (431:20-24 and 432:9-11). 
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This brings Symeon to the heart of his argument, that it 
is permissible for unordained monks to hear confessions. While, 
he admits, it is true that only bishops used to have the authority 
to bind and to loose, that original situation has changed be¬ 
cause of human corruption. Originally, and here he cites John 
20:22-23, Christ gave this authority together with the Holy 
Spirit to His disciples, and they in turn to their successors, the 
bishops. But this initial situation changed, because: 

When time had passed and the bishops became use¬ 
less, this dread authority passed on to priests of blame¬ 
less life.. . [and] when the latter in their turn had 
become polluted ... it was transferred ... to God’s 
elected people, I mean to the monks.*® 

Not to all the monks, Symeon hastens to add, since the devil 
got to most of them as well. Thus today, he concludes, while 
the clergy still have the—presumably—unique authority to cel¬ 
ebrate {hierourgein) the rest of the sacraments: 

The grace [of binding and loosing] is given alone to 
those, as many as there are among priests and bishops 
and monks, who have been numbered among Christ’s 
disciples on account of their purity of life.*® 

Only the person who has “been borne aloft to the divine 
glory... [and] become a participant of God,” who has seen 
“the light unapproachable, God Himself,” can say to another, 
“Be reconciled with God.”^® For Symeon the vision of God 
is thus the sine qua non of authority in the Church and, con¬ 
versely, authority belongs only to those who have had this 
experience. These people are recognized by the apostolic virtues 
that they exhibit, among them “compassion, brotherly love, 
and humility.”^‘ They have found within themselves “the in¬ 
telligible light,” and each of them has thus “discovered his own 

mbid., 11. 120 (432:22-31). 

^Ibid., 14:124 (436:10-15, hierourgein on line 10). 

*mid., 15, 125 (437:29-438:3). 

4i/6(W. (436:27-29). 
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soul.”^^ Symeon concludes the epistle by citing the example 
of his own spiritual father, Symeon the Pious, “who did not 
have the ordination from men,” but who had encouraged him 
to receive it.^* 

We do not need Nicetas’ help to note for ourselves a num¬ 
ber of interesting parallels between these two documents. First, 
the very contrast is itself suggestive. Dionysius is telling a monk 
to get out of the priestly business of confession while Symeon 
argues that, properly qualified by illumination, the monk has 
a divine right—even obligation—to be thus involved. Second, 
both writers hold in common that illumination is an essential 
qualification for the true confessor. Dionysius agrees with 
Demophilus that the unillumined priest is not a priest, and 
Symeon speaks of the saint as in the light and glory of God. 
The list of virtues, third, which accompany this grace are also 
similar. Dionysius begins with humility as that which enabled 
Moses to see God, and he concludes with the example of Carpus 
as an illustration of the same virtue, togther with long-suffering 
and mercy. Likewise, Symeon begins the body of his Letter by 
stressing the observance of the commandments,^ denounces 
like Dionysius the judgement of others uninformed by grace,'*® 
and returns at the Letter’s end to the list of virtues, humility 
and long-suffering prominent among them, that characterize the 
holy man. Fourth, both Symeon’s saint and Dionysius’ holy 
man. Carpus in this case, are singled out by visions. Carpus 
never celebrated without one and the charismatic holy man 
sees Christ within (we might also recall Nicetas’ description 
of his master in the Vita as never having presided at liturgy 
without seeing the fire of the Spirit descending at the anaphora) 
Fifth, without this divine sanction and its accompanying virtues, 
even those who work wonders in Christ’s name are dismissed 

126 (438:9-12). 

mbid., 16, 127 (438:28-439:2). 

4. 112-114 (425:9-427:11). 

*mid., 8, 118 (430:18-431:6). 

*^Vie de Symdon 30 (40). And, too, Nicetas in Vie 33 (44) describes 
Symeon as a “concelebrant of the celestial hierarchy,” offering sacrifice 
and himself transformed into the fire of the Holy Spirit. The last line’s 
implicit equation of the saint’s transformation with the change {metabole) 
of the eucharistic elements recalls the point we observe below concerning 
Macarius’ parallel between the saint and the Eucharist. 
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with the same quotation from Matthew 7:22-23. To presume, 
sixth, upon the apostolic dignity {taxis/taxis) of reconciliation 
is an act of audacity {tolmeros/tolmeo, tolma). Seventh, both 
writers offer the same illustration of this effrontery, that of 
pretending to imperial office without having been appointed 
by the emperor.^’^ We might also point out, eighth, that where 
Symeon does—grudgingly, it is true—allow that the clergy are 
still uniquely empowered to celebrate the other sacraments, he 
is obedient to the Dionysian (and generally traditional) taxis 
and, moreover, uses a strikingly Dionysian term, hierourgein,'^^ 
to describe the clergy’s function. 

It is difficult to see these parallels as accidental. I think 
it clear that Symeon had the Epistle to Demophilus very much 
in mind when composing his own Letter—\\xsi as, indeed, I be¬ 
lieve the Areopagite is in general far more important to the New 
Theologian’s thinking than has generally been admitted; and 
we shall turn to one other such instance in a moment/® For 
now, though, the one glaring difference between the two letters 
remains to be explained. This is of course Symeon’s thesis of 
monastic authority and the argument he uses to defend it, that 

is true that the emperor makes frequent appearances in Symeon’s 
writings, a fact usually ascribed to service at the imperial court as a youth 
(see Vie 3, p. 4), but the parallel between this text and Dionysius in 
Epistle ni still seems to me to be deliberate. 

“^^For hierourgein and its relatives in Dionysius, see the “Register: 
griechische Worter in Corpus Dionysiacum II, 286. I count hierourgeo 
twenty-three times, hierourgia thirty-eight, hierourgikos four times, and 
hierourgos five, 

^^Appreciation for the Areopagite’s place in Symeon’s thought has 
grown somewhat over the years. Holl saw nothing at all, at least in terms 
of a direct acquaintance on Symeon’s part, Enthusiasmus 99, note 2. 
D. L. Stathopoulos, Die Gottesliebe bei Symeon dem neuen Theologen^ 
Diss. (Bonn: 1964), 20, declared that Symeon had “keine direkte Kenntnis” 
of Dionysus. W. Volker, Praxis und Theorie bei Symeon dem neuen 
Theologen: ein Beitrag zur Byzantinischen Mystik (Wiesbaden: 1974), 
342 and 359-360, felt there to have been some influence, but “fast alle” 
in Symeon’s Centuries, an opinion echoed by A. Louth, Denys the Areopagite 
(Wilton, CT: 1989), 100 and 117. On the other hand, B. Fraigneau-Julien, 
Les sens spirituels et la vision de Dieu selon Symion le nouveau theologien 
(Paris: 1985), 171-180, admits to a considerable influence from Dionysius, 
especially from the Mystical Theology and Divine Names, Still, no one to 
my knowledge has as yet advanced my thesis here, that Dionysius’ treatises 
on the hierarchies were quite as important for the New Theologian as the 
other works in the Corpus Dionysiacum, 
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is, the history which he offers of the corruption of the bishop’s 
office and the consequent devolution upon the monks of the 
authority to bind and loose. It is here that we might look to 
Nicetas to give us a clue as to the relationship obtaining be¬ 
tween our two texts. In his Eighth Epistle, accompanying his 
own treatise On the Hierarchy, Nicetas quotes the Epistle to 
Demophilus altogether approvingly on the relative placement 
within the church building of the clergy (inside the sanctuary), 
(on the bema), and the laity (in the nave). This, Stethatos 
concludes, is the order given by Christ to the Church and written 
down by Dionysius, the disciple of St Paul.®* In other words, 
Dionysius’ authority, thanks to his pseudonym, is precisely 
“apostolic.” We thus recall Symeon’s Letter and his admission 
that the authority to bind and loose was originally given by 
Christ to the disciples and then to the bishops. Only the latter, 
he says, used to have it. Given the relationship between his 
Letter on Confession and Dionysius’ to Demophilus that we 
have just noted, and combining it with the uses to which the 
latter had previously been put by Byzantine ecclesiastical author¬ 
ities,®* it is surely here that we find the reason for Symeon’s 

50Nicetas, Epistle VIII.1-5 {SC 81, 281-286). Dionysius is cited in VIII.3 
(286) together with the Apostolic Constitutions IL57, 

siDionysius’ hierarchical vision had, I am told by John Erickson of 
St Vladimir’s Seminary, been put into service in the century prior to Symeon 
by Constantinopolitan church authorities in order to rebuke dissident monks, 
in particular the inhabitants of the redoubtable Studion monastery who 
were protesting in schism against the illegitimate marriage of the Emperor 
Leo IV. Given both Symeon’s and Nicetas’ ties with the Studion—see Vie 4 
and 10-21 (6, 18-30)—it is scarcely surprising to find the New Theologian 
seeking here to interpret a text that had played and continued to play an 
important role in the relations between hierarchy and monastics. Certainly, 
in the three centuries following Symeon’s death until the hesychast move¬ 
ment (see Gregory of Sinai mentioned below), when we see a very con¬ 
siderable clamping down on monastic charismaticism by ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority (see note 129 below), we also find Dionysius being read in a very 
"clerical” sense. Thus the use of both Epistle VIH and the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy in the texts of John of Ephesus collected by J. Darrouzds in 
Documents inidits d*ecclisiologie byzantine (Paris: 1966), 351, and esp. 
371:17ff (referring to Carpus), 384:21 (EH Vin.7), and 390:31 (Ep, Vm, 
1088 and 1093). But, as I hope to show, Symeon’s relationship to Dionysius 
rests on more than simply an anxiety to deal with a difficult “authority.” 
His interpretation of the Areopagite is a much more profound affair, both 
as applies to his own, intensely personal understanding of the tradition, 
and as witness to a centuries long reading of both Dionysius and his 
predecessors. 
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historical theory of episcopal decline and monastic election. 
Things are not the same, he is arguing, as when the divine 
Dionysius was writing. There have been changes since the time 
of the Apostles. Perhaps it is only fair to add that Symeon’s 
historical instincts were not all that far off the mark. The fourth 
century did see some singular developments along just the 
lines that he is defending.®® What he did not know, of course, 
was that Dionysius himself may well have been responding to 
some of the problems (recall the allusion to Elijah) to which 
those developments gave rise.®® The point in any case is that 
Symeon’s historical excursus fits well within the argument that 
his Letter was written with Dionysius’ Epistle primarily in mind. 


7. B. The Church as macrocosm and the saint as microcosm: 
Nicetas and Dionysius on hierarchy 
and Symeon “On the Feast^’ 

Yet for the New Theologian the Areopagite is more than 
simply an authority who must somehow be gotten round. There 
are much deeper affinities between the two men. Authority 
itself as a personal and charismatic endowment is certainly one 
of these, as we have just seen, but this in turn involves the larger 
issue of hierarchy per se with which we began this essay. Here 
again we may take a clue from a passing remark in Nicetas’ 
Eighth Epistle, together with some other passages from his 
treatises On the Soul, On Paradise, and On Hierarchy. In this 

®2See Holl, Enthusiasmus 225-330, and H. Dorries, “The Place of 
Confession in Ancient Monasticism,” Studia Patristica 5 (1962), 284-311, 
esp. 291-297. 

^^See again Holl, Enthusiasmus 205-211, and for the [monastic] holy 
man as locus of supernatural authority in late Roman times, P. Brown’s 
series of studies in Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Berkeley: 1982), 
esp. 103-105. Some of Dionysius* obvious concern to subordinate unruly 
monks to duly constituted ecclesiastical authority (John of Ephesus did 
have a point, after all) might have been shared by the author of the 
Syriac Life of Symeon Stylites, written about the same time as the probable 
composition of the Areopagitica (late fifth century). The Life has no less 
than fourteen appearances of the Eucharist, and six or seven mentions of 
parish priests—to whom the Stylite invariably lends his unequivocal support. 
See the English translation by R. Doran, The Lives of Symeon Stylites 
(Kalamazoo: 1992), 101-198. 
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epistle, as we have noted, he approves Dionysius’ ordering of 
the different ranks of clergy and faithful. He then follows up 
this approval with an allusion to the phrase from the Divine 
Liturgy, “The doors, the doors! In wisdom, let us attend,” and 
goes on to observe that the Christian is always to “guard the 
doors of the intellect [nows],” since it is the latter which is 
“the altar within us” [to entos hemon thysiasterion].’^* The con¬ 
nection of the intellect with the altar, the liturgy, and the or¬ 
dering of celebrants and believers is not accidental. It points 
instead to a theme that is central to all three of our writers: 
microcosm and macrocosm. In Book III of his treatise On the 
Soul, Nicetas brings this out expressly. The human being stands 
on the dividing line (methorion) “of intelligible and sensible,”'® 
“as a kind of other world ... [at once] visible and intelligible ... 
mortal and immortal... an angelic contemplator and initiate 
[myjto] of divine and human things.”®® In Book IV, he teUs 
us that it is in this “other world” that God has established a 
paradise greater than Eden: 

The human being [anthropos] is seen indeed as a kind 
of great [world] in the small... God creates together 
with the soul, in the soul, in the whole of the human 
being made according to His image, the intelligible 
and invisible world in order that it may be contemplat¬ 
ed here [i.e., in the human person] as neighbor to the 
perceptible.®’^ 

The “sun” of this inner and greater world is not a physical 
luminary, “but the primordial and divine light of the Holy 
Spirit.”®® Nicetas will therefore add in his treatise On Paradise: 

God made the human being in the beginning as a 
great world . .. thus, as in a greater world, He planted 
intelligibly in him another divine paradise greatly 
transcending the perceptible one ... [which] is il- 

s^Nicetas, Epistle VIII.6-7 (288). 

550n the Soul III.4 (76-78). 

66 / 61 W., 16 (78). 

27 (88-90). 

^mid. 
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lumined by the sun of righteousness. This, indeed, is 
the place of the Kingdom of Heaven.®® 

It is against this background of the perfected human being 
as the great world and spiritual paradise, together with the 
eschatological sense of the Eucharist, that we should look for 
Nicetas’ understanding of hierarchy. In the introduction to his 
treatise on the subject, he tells us that he has been inspired by 
Dionysius’ works on the hierarchies to write about the banquet 
of heavenly and earthly intellects {noes) around the one table 
and Host, the unique banquet of Christ.®* The hierarchy he 
has in mind throughout the treatise is therefore not the present, 
canonical order of bishop, priest, deacon etc., but that reality 
toward which the order of the Church here-below points, and 
which it—to a degree—embodies: the heavenly and eschatological 
meal and liturgy of the Messiah Word. Hence Nicetas’ infamous 
addition of the triad, Patriarchs-Metropolitans-Archbishops, to 
Dionysius’ Bishop-priest-deacon, and monks-baptized laity- 
catechumens and penitents. The nine ranks thus parallel the 
nine orders of angels,®* but they also and at the same time parallel 
the nine orders of saints that Nicetas has mentioned just be¬ 
fore: Apostles-Patriarchs-Prophets, Ecumenical Teachers- 
Martyrs/Confessors-Ascetics, and Holy Rulers-Pious Abbots- 
Devout Laity, the first two triads of which would have been 
familiar to him (as they still are to us) from the Byzantine 
liturgy.*® He is not therefore proposing some sort of super 
clericalism, but simply providing another set of names for the 
more conventional ranking or taxonomy of saints celebrating 
the liturgy of heaven. It might seem a little odd to us, and it 
is perhaps a bit fanciful, but it is scarcely ludicrous. 

This banquet is not just a cosmic reality, however. It is 
also a personal and subjective truth. The eschaton has already 

S90/I Paradise 11.19 (176). 

Hierarchy (300)* 
mbid., IIL21-23 (326-328), 

17-19 (320-322). In today’s liturgy, at least, the orders of 
saints in Nicetas* more traditional arrangement are recalled as the priest 
prepares the gifts in the prothesis, and at the prayer following the consecra¬ 
tion and immediately preceding the hymn sung in honor of the Theotokos, 
“It is truly right....” In the case of either arrangement, though, it is clear 
that Nicetas is portraying the order of heaven, not of earth. 
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begun in Christ and, in light of the notion of the microcosm 
sketched above, it is even now present in the spiritual man, 
the saint. Asking the reader to note Nicetas’ allusion to Ephesians 
4:13, we therefore find him describing the “true bishop” as 

The man whose intellect, by unstinting participation 
in the Holy Spirit, has been purified of every impurity 
and illumined richly by the Spirit’s super-radiant-illu¬ 
minations, and who has attained to the measure of 
the fuUness of Christ and been perfected into the 
perfect man.®* 

Such a person is the true initiate and mystagogue of the hidden 
mysteries of God.®^ In this man, “the true bishop,” the heavenly 
liturgy is already discernible.*® 

Jean Darrouzes is certainly correct to point to Gregory 
of Nazianzus and John Damascene as sources for Nicetas’ idea 
of the microcosm.®® Rather curiously, though, he seems to miss 
Stethatos’ more proximate sources in Symeon and, so I would 
hold, in Dionysius. We can find everything we have just sketched 
in the New Theologian, too. More often than not, the disciple is 
simply quoting or paraphrasing his master. The greatest part of 
Symeon’s First Ethical Discourse is devoted to the themes of 
paradise, the mystical sun, the Church, and the heavenly mar¬ 
riage feast that reappear in Nicetas.®^ The Church as the new 
and heavenly cosmos appears prominiently in Discourse H, and 

mbid., IV.38 (340). 

M/Wd., 39 (342). 

®5See esp. Ibid. IV.36 (338). Thus Darrouzes, Ibid. 340 note 2, and 
Hausherr, Vie xxxiv-xxxv, miss the boat somewhat by worrying about the 
lack of an ex opere operato. But this is not Nicetas’ point. As we noted at 
the beginning of this essay, Meyendorff is also guilty of something like 
this misreading. 

the Soul VI.27 (88 note 1); and see his “Index analytique” for 
kosmos, 538, Gregory’s “great world in the small” in Oration 38.11 PG 36, 
324A, and in John Damascene, De fide 26 (Kotter II: 76 and 79), though 
John, as Darrouzes observes, reverses Gregory to speak of the human being 
as the “little world.” Nicetas and Symeon both reverse this again in order 
to go back to Gregory. 

^’^Ethical Discourse I, SC 122, 170-309. For Paradise, see 172-195; 
for the Church, 206-241; for the heavenly marriage feast, 241-271; for 
the mystical sun, see esp, the “Allegory of the Prisoner,” 297-305. 
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this eschatological reality is identified with the Eucharist in 
Discourse III.*® Discourse X is devoted to the theme of the 
“Day of the Lord,” and the burden of its argument is that 
this same “Eighth Day” already shines in the heart of the 
perfected Christian.®* Again in Discourse III, Symeon assumes 
a parallel between the individual Christian as the throne of 
God and the Seraphim and Cherubim, as in the visions of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, who bear aloft the God of Israel present 
in His Temple—an image that is certainly indebted to the 
Cherubikon of the Byzantine offertory.™ The Church, which 
is the Body of Christ, is mirrored in Discourse IV by the “body 
of virtues” that comprise the Christian who has arrived at the 
stature of the fullness of Christ and the perfected man^‘—and 
we note the same reference as in Nicetas to Ephesians 4:13. 
We also find Symeon making use here of the same source in 
Gregory of Nazianzus that we saw Nicetas quoting in his descrip¬ 
tion of the human microcosm: “Each one of us ... [is] created 
by God as a second world, a great world in this small and 
visible one.”™ Again, the disciple’s chain or ladder of beatified 
souls, the human hierarchy of heaven paralleling the hierarchy 
of the angels, finds its equivalent at once in Symeon’s descrip¬ 
tion of the single, golden chain of saints stretching from heaven 

®*For the Church as the new, heavenly cosmos, see Discourse II, SC 122, 
lines 367-389; and for the Eucharist as the same, eschatological reality, 
111.421-429. 

^»Discourse X, SC 129, lines 258-327, esp. 308-323.' 

lODiscourse III, SC 122, page 436:649-668. 

■’^Discourse IV, SC 129, 34:364-45:514. 

'>^bid., 64:799-801 and, for the sanctified believer as the “new sun 
and new day,” 66:826-68:834. 

’’^Chapitres thSologiques, gnostiques, et pratiques III.4; SC 51, 81. 
Compare this passage wi& Nicetas above. On Hierarchy III, 17-21. Symeon 
says: “The saints, too, are illumined in die same by the divine angels, and 
as they are bound up and joined together in the bond of the Spirit, they 
become like their equals [so Nicetas: 111,21] and emulate them. These 
saints themselves come after the ones who preceded them... they become 
just like a golden chain with each one of them a link... one single chain 
in the one God” (trans. P. McGuckin, Symeon the New Theologian: The 
Practical and Ethical Chapters [Kalamazoo: 1982] 72-73). Symeon here 
also recalls Dionysius. See Celestial Hierarchy IV.3 181A and V 196B 
(Heil/Ritter 22 and 25) for the descent of illumination through the 
hierarchy of angels, and Divine Names HI 680C (Suchla 139) for a sug¬ 
gestion, albeit in a different context, of the “golden chain.” 
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to earth in his Theological Centuries 111.4/* and in the ladder 
of virtues, on which the angels ascend and descend, by which 
the holy man draws near and is united to God,^^ and through 
which he becomes the “new paradise” and dwelling place 
[oi^o.s] of the Holy Trinity.^® 

There is therefore nothing in Nicetas’ basic picture of 
hierarchy that cannot be found in Symeon. While the disciple 
obviously adds some detail to the master’s images, the funda¬ 
mental presupposition, the saint as microcosm in whom the 
heavenly and earthly liturgies are present and mirrored, is iden¬ 
tical. But what about that Dionysius to whom both men refer, 
the disciple directly and the master—as is his wont in virtually 
all of his borrowings from the Church Fathers^®—indirectly? I 
think we can find the same theme at work here, too. Everyone 
admits that the Areopagite was deeply impressed by late Neo¬ 
platonism, although I must add that I do not think that Proclus 
was Dionysius’ only source, or even the primary one—but more 
of that later on. Now it is a feature of all Neoplatonists, from 
Plotinus to Damascius, that the motif of microcosm and macro¬ 
cosm plays an important, not to say central role. We are, says 
Plotinus, all of us a kosmos noetos, existing here-below and 
yet linked to the spiritual.” According to Stephen Gersh, the 
Neoplatonist vision of reality is at once an analysis in detail 
of the “great chain of being” and a dissection of the individual 
human being as reflecting the structures of both the phenomenal 
and intelligible worlds.'^* I am convinced that the same applies 
to Dionysius, but with a very important difference. Dionysius’ 
world is the “new creation” of the Church—an insight, by the 
way, that is foundational for Rene Roques’ magisterial study, 

in.70-71; pp. 101 - 102 . 

ni.72; p. 102 for the “new paradise,” and 1.79; p. 64 for the 
“dwelling place of the Trinity.” 

76DaiTouz^s, Ibid, 33, remarks that in Symeon’s “infrequent citations 
of the fathers... it it is not the thought of someone else that he is seeking, 
but it is an echo of his own inner life that he is discovering.” See also 
Volker, Praxis und Theories 72-74 on the infrequency of Symeon’s direct 
citations.. 

^^Enneads ra.4.3 (Loeb, 248-250). 

Gersh, From lamblichus to Erieugena: An Investigation of the 
Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: 1978), 
27-120. 
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L’univers dionysienj^ In addition, the obverse also applies. 
The human being, specifically the man or woman redeemed 
and renewed in Christ, is this new world in miniature. The 
outer hierarchy mirrors and is the model for what should obtain 
within. We have already come across a hint of this in sum¬ 
marizing Dionysius’ Epistle VIII. Demophilus has upset the 
God-ordained taxis of the Church because his own, inner being 
was also out of true, and Dionysius therefore admonishes him 
to put his house in order, and to “give what is proper [or 
deserving] to appetite, emotion, and reason.” The hierarchy of 
the soul, here in terms taken from Plato’s Phaedrus (though 
long familiar to the Christian ascetic tradition since at least 
Evagrius, if not Clement of Alexandria),*“ must reflect the har¬ 
mony and peace of taxis obtaining in the Church, and that 
means in the liturgy.®* Only thus may one see God, as Dionysius 
tells his turbulent monk, and then perhaps be granted authority 
over city and nation. Nicetas’ and Symeon’s picture of the holy 
man as the “true bishop,” the very “place” of the Kingdom of 
God and spiritual paradise, is surely then indebted in good part 
to Dionysius’ description of the hierarch as “the inspired and 
divine man learned in all sacred knowledge, in whom his own 
hierarchy [he kaf auton hierarchid ]... is both perfected and 
made known.”®^ Likewise, both later writers must have found 

^®R. Roques, L’univers dionysien; structure hiirarchique du monde 
selon le pseudo-Denys (Paris: 1954), esp. 36-131. 

8®The soul as the chariot steered by reason {logos) as the charioteer 
governing the two steeds, irritability (thyntos) and appetite (epithymia), 
dates to the Phaedrus 246. For Evagrius and the tripartite model of the 
soul, see his Kephalaia Gnostica, PG 28, III.35; rV.73; and VI.13 and 85. 

*iSee, for example, Dionysius’ handling of the powers or activities 
of purification, illumination, and perfection as applied to the angelic 
hierarchy in CH VII 205B-D (27:4-18:12), to the individual Intellect 
whether angelic or human in X.3 273C (40:23-41:6), and to the orders 
of the Church (clergy, monks, laity) in EH V.l 500D-501A (104) and 
esp. 504A-C (106:4-23), wherein the actions and physical placement are 
those which obtain during the celebration of the services. 

1.3 373C (66:5-6); see also CH Xn,3 293B (43:12-19) on 
“holy men” as like angels, receiving the title or divinity by participation. 
My reading in the first citation of he kaf auton hierarchia takes the kaf 
auton as distinct from the he hath’ hemas hierarchia (“our hierarchy”) of 
a few lines above (65:24-25), Dionysius’ usual phrase for the Church. 
The kaf auton suggests to me the bishop’s (or holy man’s) own, inner 
ordering of the soul, his “interior” hierarchy, i.e., exactly what we saw 
out of order above in Demophilus. I know of no other scholar who has 
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a more than sympathetic chord being struck in Dionysius’ descrip¬ 
tion of the divine man (presumably again the hierarch) in 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as one who, wholly in conformity with 
God, has become “at once an attendant and temple [naos]... 
of the divine Spirit,” and thus, “by virtue of the dispassion 
[apatheia] of his own state of mind [hexis \... is beheld a 
physician to others.”®^ The references to “temple,” with its echo 
of church and liturgy,®^ and to the “condition of mind {hexisT 
of the saint, bring us to our second set of textual pairings. 

We begin with the passage from Dionysius’ Celestial 
Hierarchy 1.3: 

It would not be possible for the human intellect 
[nous] to be ordered with that i m material imita¬ 
tion of the heavenly hierarchies [i.e., angels] unless 
it were to use the material guide that is proper to it 
[the hturgy, thus:], reckoning the visible beauties as 

read this phrase as I do, though I still believe the reading works quite well. 
Indeed, I think that the simultaneous application of, so to speak, macro- 
cosmic and microcosmic readings works in the case of virtually every 
single one of Dionysius* definitions of hierarchy. Thus, for example, he 
defines a hierarchy as a “sacred order {taxis), knowledge {episteme), and 
activity (energeiay* in CH III.l 164D (17:3-4), its aim as “the likening 
to and union with God so far as possible” in 2 165D (17:10-11), and later 
on as a “certain sacred arrangement and image [eikon\ of the divine 
beauty” in 165A (18:11). Granted that these are definitions of the, as it 
were, “collective entity,” the same expressions can still quite as easily be 
applied to the “mdividual** ordering of the soul or intellect, a point that 
seems to be borne out by the fact that in the last passage quoted Dionysius 
goes on to say that hierarchy makes its members “divine images [agalmata— 
recall eikon above] and most transparent mirrors” of God (18:2-3) and, 
a little below, that hierarchy establishes each member as a “co-worker of 
God” showing forth “in himself the divine activity” (18:16-17). One may 
find a similar set of definitions in, again, EH 1,3; hierarchy has as its goal 
“love,” “knowledge” and “divine participation” (66:13-19), and in 11,1 
392A (68:16-17) where its goal is the “likening to and union with God.” 
Everything, in short, said about hierarchy as a whole can be applied to 
the individual. The same terms are consistently used throughout the corpus 
in reference to both the individual and the collective. 

83EH in.3.7 533CD (86:7-16). 

s^For naos in Malachi 3:1 and its importance for the reading of 
Dionysius’ use of exaiphnes in Epistle III (1069B, 159), see my article, 
“The Mysticism of Dionysius Areopagita: Platonist or Christian?”, Mystics 
Quarterly XIX,3 (1993), esp. 108-109. 
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reflections of the invisible splendor, the perceptible 
fragrances as impressions of the intelligible [noetos] 
distribution, the material lights an icon of the im¬ 
material gift of light, the sacred and extensive teaching 
[of the scriptures] [an image] of the mind’s intelligible 
fulfillment, the exterior ranks of the clergy [an image] 
of the harmonious and ordered habit of mind [hexis] 
which leads to divine things, and [our partaking] of 
the most divine Eucharist [an icon] of our participation 
in Jesus.®® 

The text speaks first of all about the earthly liturgy as an 
imitation and revelation of the one in heaven. Secondly, though, 
it also states that our hierarchy, specifically the ranks and order 
of the clergy, is an image of that inward state or condition of 
the nous which allows for the vision of God—in other words, 
just what we found out of order in Demophilus. The visible 
liturgy and outward church are an icon of the liturgy celebrated 
in the perfected soul. In short, there are as it were three “litur¬ 
gies” going on here, three “churches”: the heavenly, the earthly, 
and the “little church” of the soul. The first two meet in the 
third, in the perfected soul of the “hierarch”—as we saw above— 
but this is not to say that the middle term of earthly cult is 
unnecessary. It is instead essential. It mediates and reflects the 
eternal and unseen presence of heaven in the saint. Everything 
here-below is icon or symbol of a pervasive and invisible re¬ 
ality which is discovered, at the end of the passage, in the 
Eucharist and in Jesus. The image of the church outside reveals 
and enables the reality present both in heaven and within the 
soul, but the soul does not and cannot become aware of this 
reality, cannot find the indwelling presence of Christ, without 
the “material guide” given from above. 

In his fourteenth Ethical Discourse, Symeon wonders about 
the true meaning of great and elaborate liturgical solemnities. 
“How,” he asks, can the man who has “seen the Master” 
and who knows himself as naked and poor “take pride in beauty, 
or pay great attention to the multitude of candles and lamps, 
or fragrances and perfumes, or an assembly of people, or a 

»^CH. 1.3 121C-124A (8:18-9:6). 
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rich... table?”®* The wise man, he replies, does not look to 
the visible, but to the eschatological “events which are present 
in the rites being celebrated,” and he will therefore celebrate 
the feast “in the Holy Spirit with those who celebrate in heaven.”*^ 
This does not mean that Symeon discourages the visible liturgy— 
“God forbid! On the contrary, I both advise and encourage you 
to do these things”—but he does want to point out what the 
things done “in types and symbols really mean.”*® In explaining 
the latter, he displays his debt to the Areopagite. The function, 
he says, of the lamps in church is “to show you the intelligible 
light” (Dionysius’ “immaterial gift of light”).®® The perfumes 
and incense (Dionysius’ “perceptible fragrances”) suggest the 
“intelligible perfume of the Holy Spirit”; the crowds reveal “the 
ranks of the holy angels,” friends and dignitaries “the saints,” 
and the refreshments laid out for the people “the living bread ... 
Who comes to you in and through what is perceptible” (Dio¬ 
nysius’ “most divine Eucharist”).** The comparisons follow 
fairly closely the sequence of the text from the Celestial 
Hierarchy. The order is a little different from Dionysius’, with 
lights preceding perfumes and the crowds and dignitaries in¬ 
stead of the order of the clergy, but the overall debt Symeon 
owes the Areopagite in these passages seems to me to be clear. 
So is the general idea. For both men the earthly church at 
worship is the image of the new man transfigured in Christ. 
It reflects both heaven and the saint and, more, connects the 
latter to the former. Neither for Symeon nor for Dionysius is 
the icon, here preeminently the Eucharist, a mere pointer or 
empty memorial. Rather, it conveys the presence which it sig¬ 
nifies. Dionysius tells us in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy that the 
Eucharist is the “sacrament of sacraments” {telete teleton) which 
first illumined his own perceptions, and by whose light he was 
“led up in light to the contemplation of the other sacred things.”®* 

^Discourse XIV (SC 129), 424:26-35. 

mbid., 35-44. 

“/W</., 428:87-92. 

^^Ibid., 93-94 and following. 

^Ibid., 430:106-432:139 for the fragrances, 432:140-153 for the crowds; 
and the Eucharist in 436:211-458:223. The sequence, light, fragrances, 
crowds is repeated in 436:194-438:223. 

91EH III.1 424C (79:3) for telete teleton, and 425B (80:2-4) for 
Dionysius’ personal witness. 
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It is in the same spirit that Symeon addresses his reader at the 
end of Discourse XIX. If, he says, you truly celebrate the feast 
and partake worthily 

... of the divine mysteries, all your life will be to 
you one single feast. And not a feast, but the be¬ 
ginning of a feast and a single Pascha, the passage 
and emigration from what is seen to what is sensed 
by the intellect, to that place where every shadow and 
type, and aU the present symbols, come to an end.®^ 


//. The roots of an image: 

Evagrius, Macarius, and the Liber Graduum 

The tri-comered relationship between Dionysius, Symeon, 
and Nicetas is therefore no paradox, and certainly not the fault 
of sloppy thinking on Nicetas’ part. At this point I should like 
to take a look at the roots that all three, and particularly the 
Areopagite, have in the ascetic literature of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Here I have especially in mind the two authors, 
Evagrius and the anonymous source of the Macarian Homilies, 
with whom we saw Father John linking, respectively, Dionysius 
and the New Theologian. Now, it is also typical of Meyendorff 
to place the Evagrian and Macarian traditions somewhat in 
opposition—or at least contrast—to each other. According to 
this schema, Evagrius, the Origenist, is “intellectualist” in his 
approach, placing his primary emphasis on the intellect (nous) 
as the place of encounter with God while, for Macarius, it is 
the “biblical” notion of the heart (kardia) that serves to indicate 
the center of the human being and locus of meeting.®® I would 
like first of all to express some reservations about this opposi¬ 
tion. The contradistinction of “mind” and “heart” reflects the 

^Discourse XTV, 443:280-290. In this eschatological context, see Dio¬ 
nysius, DN 1.4 592BC (Suchla 114:1-115:5) with its sequence “now,” i.e., 
in this world, “but then,” that is in the world to come, and my article, “On 
the Other Hand,” 310-316. 

®®See note 5 above and, for another place where Father John lays the 
opposition out very clearly. Saint Gregory Palamas and Orthodox Spirituality, 
trans. A. Fiske (Crestwood, NY: 1974), 20-29. 
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Medieval Western opposition between “intellective and affec¬ 
tive” mysticisms a little too much for my comfort.®^ Evagrius 
is not an Eckhardt, nor is Macarius a Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and neither should any of our first three writers be placed in 
either camp. Then, too, the contrast implicit in this distinction 
between a “biblical” and a “platonizing” Christianity strikes 
me as very questionable.*® Plato and company were quite as 
much involved in first century Palestine as they were anywhere 
else in the Greco-Roman world, and the “Greeks” thus had a 
say in the formation of both Christianity and rabbinic Judaism.®* 
I do not, in short, believe that Evagrius’ rwus and Macarius’ 
kardia are all that different from each other. 

For both Evagrius and Macarius, however, the theme of 
the microcosm plays an important role, and that in ways which 
contributed significantly to the three men whom we have been 
discussing. Evagrius inherits and makes important use of Origen’s 
myth of a pre-cosmic fall—and here, by the way is the real 

®^See, for example, the sketch of Dionysius* reception in the West 
provided by A. Louth, “The Influence of Dionysius Areopagita on Eastern 
and Western Spirituality in the Fourteenth Century,” Sobornost 4 (1982) 
esp. 187-193. The “affective” reading of Dionysius is taken up by the 
Victorines and emphasized, through the influence of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
by Thomas Callus in the thirteenth century. For the same, though in a way 
that treats Dionysius as exclusively “intellectualist,** see P. Rorem, Pseudo- 
Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and an Introduction to their In¬ 
fluence (Oxford: 1993), 217-225. 

95“Biblical*’ versus “Platonist” echoes altogether too clearly the re¬ 
action of Roman Catholic and Orthodox scholars earlier this century to 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century thesis of a “Hellenized”— 
and therefore corrupted—Christianity associated in particular with Adolph 
von Hamack. People such as Jean Cardinal Dani^lou, Henri de Lubac, or 
indeed Vladimir Lossky fought Harnack a little too hard. While we all owe 
a great debt to these men, among whom Father John is certainly to be in¬ 
cluded, this does not mean that we are obliged to accept distinctions that do 
less than justice to the texts and thought of the ancients, or—worse—subject 
them often uncritically to the concerns of philosophies and movements that 
are quite alien to them. Modern existentialism comes to mind in this con¬ 
nection. A Dani^lou, for example, might have had an ear cocked to what 
was being said over the absinthe at Cafe les Deux Magots, but we need 
not. It is simply past time to have done with the exploded myth of a pure 
Hebrew, or “Semitic,” tradition over and against a subversive “Hellenism.” 

®®See, for example, M. Hengel, Jews, Greeks and Barbarians: Aspects 
of the Hellenization of Judaism in the Pre-Christian Period, trans. J. Bowden 
(Philadelphia: 1980), esp. his conclusions on Palestine in the Roman period, 
125-126. 
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problem that he would pose to later writers such as, I would 
maintain, the Areopagite.®^ In part as the result of this in¬ 
heritance, though the idea has deep roots, he reads the phenom¬ 
enal world as, in effect, the human being writ large.®* To bor¬ 
row a phrase from David Evans’ summary of the Evagrian 
scheme, the present human realities of body, soul, and nous 
represent “moments in the knowledge of God.”®® The universe 

issue of Dionysius’ relationship to Evagrius turned up in the 
discussion between me and Fr Wesche. See his “Christological Doctrine” 72, 
and my “Other Hand,” 316 note 34. Hence the following digression. I 
maintain that Dionysus has Evagrius in mind both as source and as target. 
Touching on the latter (we will come to the former below in this essay), 
earlier criticism of Evagrius had turned especially around his anthropology 
and cosmology. As A. Guillaumont points out in Les **Kephalaia Gnostiaf* 
d*Evagre le pontique (Paris: 1962), 109, notes 129-130, Theophilus of 
Alexandria’s Festal Letter of 402 a.d., cited by Jerome (Epistle 98, CSEL 54: 
196-197), focused particularly on Evagrius’ lack of a permanent place in 
his universe for variety (kosmos, we might say), for permanent differences 
in rank and order (taxis), or for change and development (motion, kinesis). 
Similar criticisms were voiced a century later by Philoxenus of Mabboug. 
See G. Harb, “L’attitude de Philoxene de Mabboug a I’egard de la spirituality 
savante d’Evagre le pontique” Parole d’Orient (1969), esp. 142-145, 149, 
and 155. If we turn to Dionysius we find exactly these elements: the world 
as cosmos and order in continual motion. The DN gives particular atten¬ 
tion to the kinesis of angels and people in IV,8-9, 704D-705B (153-154), and 
indeed states that movement is to be eternally into God (701 A, 149:19). The 
variety of the universe is pictured chiefly in DN IX’s meditation on the 
divine “peace” and “salvation” (954D-956B, 217-223), while taxis com¬ 
prises a constituent element of Dionysius’ hierarchies (see Roques, Vunivers, 
36-59). As opposed to the ultimate dissolution of the body proposed by 
Evagrius, Dionysius is careful to devote significant space to the consideration 
and defence of the body’s resurrection EH VII 552D-556B (120-122), and 
its transformation is signaled again in DN 1.4 592BC (114:7-115:5). John 
of Scythopolis, incidentally, stresses the latter passage as directed precisely 
against “those who think that the resurrection is without the body” (PG IV 
197C)—a point I overlooked in my reference to John’s views on this text 
in “On the Other Hand,” 316. These adjustments, such as the clear bor¬ 
rowing of Gregory of Nyssas’s epektasis, also render permanent the im¬ 
portance of the Incarnation. Jesus is not simply the way, but also the telos. 
Thus see Dionysius* Epistles III and IV, and again DN 1.4, with its use of 
the Transfiguration as model of the eschaton, an image perhaps owmg to 
the Macarian Homilies (see note 126 below). For a consideration, regrettably 
without too much documentation, of many of these points, see H. von 
Balthasar, Herrlichkeit: eine theologische Aesthetik H (Einsiedln: 1962), 
147-214. 

^®The notion of the microcosm is at least as old as Plato’s Republic, 
the city as the rational man writ large, and particularly emphasized in the 
Stoa. For the Neoplatonists, see again Gersh, note 78 above. 

99D. B. Evans, Leontius of Byzantium (Washington, D.C.: 1970) esp. 
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created to house the fallen noes is thus a kind of giant school¬ 
book or lesson plan, and ultimately a sacrament. For the person 
who contemplates it, it carries the knowledge of one’s soul, of 
Christ who created the soul’s temporary housing, of the eternal 
realm of the intellects and, at the last, leads to the “essential 
knowledge” of the Trinity.^®® One does one’s lessons by ascend¬ 
ing the three stages of the ascetic life, moving from mastery 
of the passions crowned by apatheia and love, then to illumina¬ 
tion with regard to the logoi investing both the visible and in¬ 
visible worlds, and finally to the vision of God.'®* The world 
as icon, as in a way “church” and “sacrament,” therefore ful¬ 
fills a function analogous to the one that we have seen the visible 
church serving for Dionysius, Symeon, and Nicetas. It points 
the way toward, and communicates, the reality that is already 
present within the believer. But the imagery of church and 
liturgy, especially as expressed in the Old Testament language 
of Exodus, particularly chapters 19 and 24, is important for 
Evagrius, too. The account of the theophany at Sinai, itself 
influenced by the Temple liturgy and paradigmatic in turn 
for subsequent descriptions of God’s manifestation in both 
public cult and personal experience,'®^ serves Evagrius well in 
a number of key texts. He is, indeed, one of the first—if not 
the first—to internalize it. Hence his description on several 
occasions of the “place of God” within the nous as “like a 

89-111. For Evans’—as well as everyone else’s—source, see Guillaumont, Les 
**Kephalaia Gnostica** 15-43 for an analysis of Evagrius’ doctrine and, for 
the text of the Kephalaia that Guillaumont established and edited for 
Patrologia Orientalia 28, see Ibid., 200-258. 

loopor the praktike as pre-condition, see KG n.6-9; for the physical uni¬ 
verse as (temporary) sign, III.57 and 70; for the (again temporary) necessity 
of the body as sign, IV.60 and 62; for motion as original sin III.22; for 
Christ as the maker and meaning of the (temporary) physical world, but 
not the Word and the telos of creation, III.2-3, 24, 57; IV.8-9, 60-62, 80 
and VI. 14; for the “essential science” of the Trinity as beginning and end of 
the cycle, III.6 and 15; IV.18; V.60, 77-88; and especially VI.IO. 

loipor the Praktikos, see Traiti Pratique {SC 171/172) and Guillau- 
mont’s “Introduction,” SC 171:38-62 and 113-124. For Evagrius* own words, 
Prak. 1-3 (498-501) and, on apatheia, 63-70 (646-657). For the contempla¬ 
tion of the noeta, see KG 11.19 and VI.55. On “essential science,” note 100 
above. 

^®20n Exodus 19/24 and its relation to the liturgy of tabernacle and 
temple, see M. Noth, Exodus: A Commentary (Philadelphia: 1962), 11-17, 
and R. E. Clements, The Temple (Philadelphia: 1965), 17-27 (esp. 22, 
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sapphire,” a clear borrowing from the account of the Shekhinah, 
the divine presence, that Moses and the elders encounter on the 
Mountain in Exodus 24:10.^“ In a passage from the Kephalaia 
Gnostica, he also makes explicit use of temple imagery in order 
to describe the innermost reality of the human soul as the 
“place” of encounter with the Trinity: 

The intelligible temple is the pure intellect which now 
possesses in itself the “Wisdom of God, full of variety”; 

note 3) and 100'122. As paradigmatic, see in the Old Testament I Kg 8, 
Is 6, and Ezk 1-2, each one of them referring back to the Sinai theophany, 
and the Transfiguration accounts in Mk 9:3ff and parallels, together with 
11 Cor 3 and Rev 4-5 in the New Testament. For a discussion of Moses in 
II Corinthians see Carol Stockhausen, Moses* Veil and the Glory of the 
New Covenant: The Exegetical Substructure of II Cor 3:1-4,6 (Rome: 1989). 
For comment on Rev, see J. P. M. Sweet, Revelation (Philadelphia: 1979), 
41-42 and 113-132, and E. Petersen, The Angels and the Liturgy, trans. Walls 
(London: 1964), ix-x and 1-12. Sinai was a set image of the encounter with 
God in Philo, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa, e.g. the latter’s Life of Moses 
(SC 1), and no less for Dionysius in Mystical Theology 1.3 lOOOC-lOOlA 
(143:17-144), 

i03See the sixty chapters supplementary to the Kephalaia Gnostica, whose 
Syriac translation was edited and retranslated into Greek by W. Frankenberg, 
Evagrius Ponticus (Berlin: 1912) esp. chapters 2, 21, and 25 (Frankenberg 
425, 441, and 449). See also Letters 29 (587), 33 (589) and esp. 39 (593). 
In the latter, Evagrius identifies the vision of God within the nous with both 
Sinai and Zion, and calls it “another heaven” (recall Nicetas and Symeon 
above). For the Zion motif, an implicit reference to the Temple, see also 
KG V.88 and VI.49 and Frankenberg, chapter 28 (453). A Guillaumont has 
offered a fascinating commentary on these texts of Evagrius (together with 
others of his in PG 40 1224AB and 79 1221B) in “La vision de Tintellect 
par lui-meme dans las mystique 4vagrienne,” MManges de VUniversitS Saint 
Joseph L,1 (Beirut: 1984) 255-262. Of particular interest is the apparent 
linkage he establishes between Evagrius here and the “sudden” vision of the 
One in light described by Plotinus in Enneads V.317; 5.7; and VI.7.36 (thus 
see Dionysius’ Epistle III 1069B, 159:3ff). A disciple of Guillaumont, N. 
S’ed in “La Shekinta et ses amis arameens,” Cahiers d*Orientalisme XX 
(1988) 133-142, followed this up by noting Evagrius’ relation to the tradi¬ 
tion of the Aramaic Targums and the Syriac Peshitta, particularly in their 
handling in Exodus and Chronicles, of the theme of God’s “footstool” and 
the Shekhinah, what the Septuagint calls the topos theou in Ex 24:10. Hence 
S’ed’s verdict, 240-242, that Evagrius appears to have been the first to 
“internalize” this tradition, i.e., for him the topos theou or spiritual Sinai 
is within the nous. There the Shekhinah makes its appearance. Thus see 
MT 1.3 and the mind’s ascent to the topos theou beneath God’s “footsteps” 
on the heights, beyond which Moses is called to ascend (lOOOD, 144:3-5) — 
a note echoed nearly nine hundred years later by Gregory Palamas in his 
Triads in Defense of the Holy Hesychasts II.3.52 (Christou 584). 
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the temple of God is he who is a beholder of the 
sacred unity, and the altar of God is the contempla¬ 
tion of the Holy Trinity.^®^ 

Thus again, as in the three later writers, we find our theme 
of the holy man as the true temple and altar of the divine 
presence. 

The equation of the inner man with, specifically, the 
liturgy and even the hierarchy of the Christian Church appears 
in unmistakable form in a remarkable passage from the 
Macarian Homilies, though it is one that is not in the usual 
collection of fifty homilies, but in the longer version edited 
by H. Berthold for GCS some twenty years ago.”® The text 
in question is Homily 52 of the longer collection, and it be¬ 
gins on a note which by now should be quite famiUar to us: 

The whole visible arrangement [oikonomid\ of the 
Church of God came to pass for the sake of the living 
and intelligible being [noera ousid\ of the rational 
soul [logikes psyches']. . . which is the living and true 
Church of God... For the Church of Christ and 
Temple of God and true altar and living sacrifice is 
the man of God.^®* 

Thus, he continues, just as the Old Dispensation was the 
shadow of the New, “so is the present and visible Church a 
shadow of the rational and true inner man.””^ Neither does 
Macarius mean by this that the present Church and its liturgy 
is “mere symbol” in the sense of a transparency without any 
substance in itself. Its substance is nothing less than the abid¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit: “The Savior granted through the Apostles 
that the Comforter Spirit should be present and take part in 
all the liturgy of the Holy Church of God.””® The same Spirit 

V,84. For the nous as temple and altar, see also Frankenberg, 
chapters 37 and 45 (459 and 461). 

^^^Makarios/Symeon. Reden und Briefe: Die Sammlung I des Vaticanus 
Graecus 694 (B), ed. H, Berthold (Berlin: 1973), 11.138-142. For the complete 
text in English, see our “Appendix” below. 

106/Wd., 138:1-8. 

^07ibid„ 10-11. 

^mbid,, 139:7-9. 
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is truly communicated to faithful believers in the sacraments, 
though It stays “far away from the unworthy.”*®® Ultimately, 
however, which is to say in the perspective of the eschaton; 

The living activity of the Holy Spirit is to be sought 
from God in living hearts, because all visible things 
and all the [present] arrangements [of the Church] 
will pass away, but hearts alive in the Spirit will 
abide.**® 

Macarius concludes this section with a repetition of the theme 
of the church as icon [eikoti\, noting that the Savior came and 
that the icon of the Church was formed [diatyposis] in order 
that “faithful souls might... be made again and renewed and, 
having accepted transformation [metabole], be enabled to in¬ 
herit life everlasting.”*** The reference to change or trans¬ 
formation is quite in line with the parallel between the liturgy 
and the Christian soul. The term metabole, after all, carries 
the distinct echo of the eucharistic change at the liturgy’s con- 
secratory prayer.**® The consecration of the sacred elements 
is an anticipation of the eschatological transformation of the 
believer and of the world. 

It is therefore to the service itself that Macarius turns his 
attention next. He begins by restating his points above in a 
way that should alert us still more clearly to the themes in 
Dionysius, Symeon, and Nicetas with which we have been 
occupied: 

Because visible things are the type and shadow of 
hidden ones, and the visible temple [a t 3 q)e] of the 
temple of the heart, and the priest [a type] of the true 
priest of the grace of Christ, and all the rest of the 
sequence [akolouthid\ of the visible arrangement [a 

IMH. Recall Symeon above in Discourse XIV, together with 
his emphasis in the Letter on Confession on the necessity of the holy man’s 
being illumined. So, too, Dionysius in Epistle VIII and the aphotistos hiereus. 

iio/ftiU, 27-29. 

111/Mi/., 139:30-140:2. 

ii^See Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: 1951), 850 for 
metabole and 848 for metaballo. The sources cited for the former begin as 
early as Justin Martyr. 
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type] of the rational and hidden matters of the inner 
man, we receive the manifest arrangement and ad¬ 
ministration [oikonomia kai dioikesis] of the Church 
as an illustration [hypodeigma] of [what is] at work 
in the soul by grace.“® 

By sequence (akolouthia) and arrangement (oikonomia) 
Macarius means, respectively, the sequence of the liturgy and 
the hierarchical ordering of the faithful and of the sacramental 
ministers. Beginning with the first, he observes that the two 
parts of the eucharistic liturgy, the synaxis (“liturgy of the 
word”) and anaphora (offertory, consecration with the epiklesis 
of the Spirit, and communion), are incomplete without each 
other. The whole rule (kanon) of the first must be completed 
in order for the consecration to follow and, conversely, the 
synaxis is “incomplete and in vain” without the sacramental 
communion.”^ Just so, he argues, is it the case for the in¬ 
dividual Christian. The latter must have the full complement 
of “fasting, vigil, psalmody, ascesis and every virtue” for the 
“mystical activity of the Spirit” to be “accomplished by grace 
on the altar of the heart.’"® This interior order, kosmos, of the 
Spirit’s activity (energeia) corresponds to the visible order 
and glory of the sacrament."® 

Turning to the order of the Church’s hierarchy, Macarius’ 
remarks bring very sharply to mind what both Dionysius and 
Nicetas, each in his respective eighth epistle, had to say about 
the physical place of each of the respective ranks of the Church. 
Those believers, Macarius says, who “do not sin and who 
make progress... come to the priesthood, and they are trans¬ 
ferred from some outer place [apo topou tinos exoterou]”— 

^^^Makarios/Symeon 140:3-8. 

114/^zW., 8-19. 

21-23* 

141:1-2. Note the use of kosmos, and recall Nicetas and Symeon 

above. 

13-15. Recall Dionysius in Ep. Vni, esp. 1088D-1089A (176: 
9-177:8), on the physical placement of clergy, monks, and laity, and like¬ 
wise Nicetas* Epistle VIII 280-286, esp. 8.3 283. 

iisSee Ignatius’ Letter to Polycarp 6, as well as to Ephesians 6, Mag- 
nesians 6-7, Trallians 1-2, Philadelphians 4, Smyrnans 8. Lampe 406 cites 
edraioma for the bishop’s throne, and indicates Poly carp 6 for paredroi, 1030. 
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presumably referring to the narthex or nave—“up to the altar 
[epi to thysiasterion] so that they may be God’s ministers and 
assistants [leitourgoi. . . kai paredroi.]"^^’’ The latter term sug¬ 
gests the throne, edra, of the bishop who, as Ignatius of 
Antioch wrote, occupies the place of God.”® This spatial ar¬ 
rangement of clergy and laity—“according to this example”— 
is then taken and applied to the “Christians who are moved 
by grace.””® Whoever sins must confess and repent in order to 
come again under the oversight—episkopes, an evident play 
on episkopos, bishop—of the Spirit.'^® As for the soul that makes 
continual progress in the struggle for the virtues: 

It is made worthy of transference [or promotion, 
metathesis] and of spiritual dignity [axiomatos], and 
of being transferred from divine to heavenly mysteries 
[i.e., from the sacraments here-below to the King¬ 
dom] ... and thus, having reached the perfect measure 
of Christianity through both its own freely willed 
ordeal and with help from on high, the soul will be 
inscribed in the Kingdom among the perfect workers 
and with the blameless ministers and assistants 
[leitourgous kai paredrous] of Christ. 

The spatial ordering of clergy and faithful is the icon of both 
the taxis of heaven and of the illumined soul. We are back, 
in short, to the version of hierarchy that Nicetas would offer 
us in greater detail seven hundred years later. In between 
stand his elder, S 3 mieon, and, for both master and disciple, the 
Corpus Dionysiacum. 

Some might feel that Macarius’ argument here, so heavily 
dependent on the categories of type and antitype, outer and 
inner, visible and invisible etc., is much too Platonist in tone 
to be the work of the “real” author of most of the Homilies. 
I would certainly agree that the cast of thought owes enor¬ 
mously to Plato, but then I find it difficult to think of a single 
major patristic writer who does not. Given this text alone, 
and reckoning it as of the same late fourth century provenance 

'^^^Makarios/Symeon 141:16. 

142:1. 

121/Wf/., 142:9-16. 
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as the other Macarian Homilies,^ we can surely take it as 
shedding new light on Dionysius’ supposed “originality.” It 
allows us to see the Areopagite as something other than the 
lonely meteor crossing the night sky of patristic thought that 
some have taken him for, and gifted moreover and in con¬ 
sequence of his pseudonym with an otherwise inexplicable 
authority. Homily 52 by itself shows up Dionysius as part 
of an already extant tradition.But the homily is not alone, 
either in the Macarian corpus or even in a wider context. The 
whole thrust of the Macarian writings, in the words of Father 
Georges Florovsky, is “the soul as throne of God.”^ The 
famous first Homily in the more familiar and widespread col¬ 
lection of fifty opens with the vision of God from Ezekiel 1, 
itself of course with deep roots in the Temple cult, and goes 
on to speak of the soul as the true resting place of the divine 
glory.'®® In this same vein, and scattered throughout the rest 
of the homilies, in whatever collection, we can find references 
to the soul as temple or as “little church.”'®® Homily 52 is in- 

as no one questions, the Homilies are by the same author as 
wrote the Great Letter, they can be no later than Gregory of Nyssa’s On 
Christian Perfection, and therefore the 380s stand as the ad quern in 
dating their composition. For a brief survey of the question and of Macarius’ 
alleged “Messalianism,” see G. Maloney’s “Introduction” to Pseudo^ Macarius: 
The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter (New York: 1992) esp. 
7-11. For Macarius as clearly a product of the Syrian tradition, see C. 
Stewart, ‘'Working the Earth of the Heart*: The Messalian Controversy in 
History, Texts, and Language to A.D, 431 (Oxford: 1991), esp. his con¬ 
clusions, 234-240. Nyssa thus appears to have adapted a typically Syriac 
expression of the Christian faith for Greek sensibilities. The Homilies, 
besides being the victim of a case of cross-cultural miscommunication (hence 
much of the smoke of the Messalian controversy), are thus clearly fourth 
century. 

is the usual explanation for Dionysius’ reception in the East. 
The pseudonym, together with the traditional and “christological correctives” 
supplied by John of Scythopolis and—in particular—Maximus the Confessor, 
enabled the Corpus Dionysiacum to pass muster. For an example of this 
view, see J. Pelikan, “The Odyssey of Dionysian Spirituality,” in C. Liubheid, 
and P. Rorem’s translation, Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works (New 
York: 1987), 11-24. Yet one of the striking things about Scythopolis’ com¬ 
mentary, aside from an admitted reference to some challenges to Dionysius’ 
orthodoxy (20AB), is his overall effort to present the Areopagite as on the 
Chalcedonian side. That is to say, he is fighting much less to defend him 
than to lay claim to him, just as it seems that Severus even earlier was 
struggling to enlist him for the non-Chalcedonian party (for the latter point 
I am indebted to a paper delivered by J. Lamoreaux for the North American 
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deed peculiar for its exclusive concentration on this theme, 
but there is nothing in it that is foreign to the Macarian corpus 
as a whole. 

The theme of the “little church,” though, is not confined 
to the Macarian writings. Taking its start from St Paul’s logia 
in I Corinthians 3:16 and 6:19-20 that the Christian is the 
“temple of the Holy Spirit,” we discover that this motif is well 
established in the Syriac-speaking, Christian tradition from at 
least the same time as Macarius. We find it chiefly in the 
mysterious Syriac work known as the Liber Graduum. Thought 
by some scholars earlier this century to have been the Mes- 
salian Ascetikon condemned at Ephesus in 431,“* the Liber 
appears in fact to be the work of a writer, perhaps somewhat 
embattled by ecclesiastical authorities, who is at pains to 
distance himself and his community from the charge of neglect¬ 
ing the visible church.The work as a whole does not breathe 
the atmosphere of sectarianism, and its account of the relation 
between the inner and outer church bears striking resemblance 
to what we have just seen in Macarius, as well as to the themes 
we picked out in Evagrius—under whose name, interestingly 
enough, it seems often to have circulated.**® 

Patristics Society at Loyola, Chicago, in June 1993). Why were both sides 
fighting for him if he was in fact as dubious a commodity as he is usually 
presented? The pseudonym would have been of no help if his contemporaries 
had felt his theology to be truly amiss, a point raised—or at least a question 
strongly implied—by Georges Florovsky in Byzantine Ascetic and Spiritual 
Writers (Belmont, MA; 1987), 204: “It hardly seems possible that the patent 
anachronism of the document could have remained unnoticed .. . historical 
memory at the time was not that weak.” Moreover, as I look forward to 
seeing demonstrated by P. Rorem's forthcoming translation of the Scholia^ 
John was thoroughly conversant with late Neoplatonism and thus surely 
could not have been fooled by some rascal disguising a doubtful agenda 
behind an apostolic facade. “Christological correctives” just do not reply to 
this problem. See also the critique of Fr John’s similar position regarding 
“correctives” by J. Romanides, note 172 below. 

^24See my article. Mysticism, 105-106. 

Ascetic and Spiritual Writers 154: “And it is there,” Florovsky adds, 
“that a certain secret light flashes out.” The light is Christ, and this sudden 
flash recalls to me, once again, Dionysius* Ep, III: “suddenly,” there is 
Christ. 

^^^Homily 1,1-3 and 9, in Die 50 geistlichen Homilien des Makarios, 
eds. H. Dorries, E. Klostermann, M. Kroeger (Berlin: 1964), 1-5 and 10. 
For English, see Pseudo-Macarius (Maloney), 37-38 and 42. For the 
Transfiguration in Macarius as both foreshadowing the body’s eschatological 
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I would like first of all to point to the hierarchy of be¬ 
lievers which the book presumes throughout: those being puri¬ 
fied, the righteous (laymen), and the perfected (ascetics).*®* 
This triad certainly seems to echo at least the lay orders of 
Dionysius’ own hierarchy, as well as having established roots 
in the Syriac tradition.*®® Secondly, though, and more im¬ 
portantly for our argument, there is the picture drawn in the 
Liber's Discourse XII, “On the Ministry of the Hidden and 

transformation and as an image for the soul’s inner reality even now, see 
Homily VIII, esp. VIII.3 (Dorries 78-80, Maloney 21-82), and XV,38 
(Dorries 149-150 and Maloney 122-123). Again recall DN 1.4. For the 
nous (here instead of kardia!) as the throne of God, see, for example, VI,5 
(Dorries 68-69, Maloney 77). 

^27See the references collected and cited by R. Murray, Symbols of 
Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition (Cambridge: 1975), 
269-271, and C. Stewart, ""Workings" 218-220. 

128a thesis advanced in particular by M. Kmosko in the latter’s “Praefa- 
tio” to his edition of the Liber Gradiium in Patrologia Syriaca III (Paris: 1926). 
A, Voobus replied to the contrary in History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient 
(Louvain: 1958), Vol. 1:178-184, and was seconded more recently by A. 
Guillaumont, “Situation et significance du ‘Liber Graduum* dans la spiritu¬ 
ality syriaque,” in Symposium Syriacum 1972^ Orientalia Christiana Analecta 
197 (Rome: 1974), 311-325. 

i29Thus Murray, Symbols 263-269. We might note that “Messalianism” 
is apparently one of the charges that John of Scythopolis does not want 
sticking to Dionysius, 169D-172A. Could this be the reason why he does not 
pick up on the “little church” theme present in CH 1.3 in his commentary 
in 33BC, but instead tries to define hexis as pertaining exclusively to the 
angels? We might note, too, that “Messalianism” proved a useful stick with 
which to beat adherents of a spirituality very akin to Symeon in the decades 
after the latter’s passing. See in this context the articles by J. Grouillard, 
“Ck)nstantine Chrysomallos sous la masque de Symeon le nouveau theologien,” 
Travaux et Mimoires V (1973), 313-327, and especially “Quatre proems de 
mystique h Byzance (vers 960-1143),” Revue des Etudes byzantines 36 
(1978), 5-81. 

isovoobus, History of Asceticism 1:184, note 31. 

190-193, though the Liber concentrates on the second two, the 
just (layfolk) and the perfect (ascetics). See also A. Persic, “La Chiesa di 
Siria e i ‘gradi’ della vita Christiana,” in Per Foramen Acus (Milano: 1986), 
208-263, esp. 214ff. 

i82xhe idea of a kind of triad can be found in Ephrem, too. See S’ed, 
“La Shekinta,” 238-239, working esp. from Ephrem’s Hymns on Paradise, 
See also M. Schmidt, who underlines this and moreover draws an explicit 
connection with Dionysius, “Alttestamentliche Typologien in den Paradi- 
eshymmen von Ephram dem Syrer,” Paradeigmata, ed. F. Link (Berlin: 
1989), 78. Her remarks, 64-65, on ties between Ephrem*s and Dionysius’ 
use of Moses are also of interest. With respect to the negative theology in 
Ephrem and Dionysius, see also her article, “Die Augensymbolik Ephrams 
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Manifest Church.”**® The writer is anxious to insist on the 
necessity of the visible church and its liturgy. The Lord Him¬ 
self, he tells us, “established this Church, altar, and baptism 
which can be seen by the body’s eye,” and He did so in order 
that, 


By starting from these visible things, and provided 
that our bodies become temples and our hearts altars, 
we might find ourselves in their heavenly counter¬ 
parts ... migrating there and entering in while we 
are still in this visible church.**^ 

The latter’s “priesthood and its ministry,” as we just saw in 
Macarius, act “as fair examples for all those who imitate there 
the vigils, fasting, and endurance of our Lord.”**® To despise 
this visible church, however, means that our body 

... will not become a temple, neither will our heart 
become an altar ... Nor shall we have revealed to us 
that church on high with its altar, its light, and its 
priesthood, where are gathered all the saints who are 
pure in heart.**® 

The Church in heaven is shown forth in the “likeness” which 
is the earthly church,**^ and it is the latter which makes of 
each believer “that body and heart where the Lord dwells. . . 
in truth a temple and an altar.”**® As we noted above in dis¬ 
cussing Celestial Hierarchy 1.3, there are therefore “three 
churches, and their ministries possess Life.”**® The earthly 

und Parallelen in der deutschen Mystik,” in Typus, Symbol, Allegoric, ed. 
M. Schmidt (Regensburg: 1982), 285. For Dionysius* distinctions between 
the “purified,” “illumined” and “perfected” orders of believers (catechumens/ 
penitents- layfoilk-monks), see EH VI.1-3 592D-553A (114-116). 

i33Kmosko, PS III 285-304. The translation is by S. Brock, The Syriac 
Fathers on Prayer (Kalamazoo: 1987), 45-63. 
is^Brock, 46, 2 (Kmosko 288:23-289:1). 

^^Ibid., 46 (289:2-4). 

^mbid. (289:14-22). 

^mbid., 48 (292:13-16). 

^mbid, (292:7-10). 

189/6W., 49,4 (294:23-24). 
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church enables the Christian to “find himself in the Church 
of the heart and in the Church on high.”*^® All three churches, 
all three liturgies, are necessary and all three are necessarily 
coordinated, though only the second (the heart) and the third 
(the heavenly original) will abide in the eschaton.“‘ There, 
“on the mountain of the Lord” which is the Church in heaven, 
“shines the light of the countenance of our Lord,” and there 
alone is He “seen openly.”^^ 

Although Homily 52 and Discourse XII of the Liber are 
the outstanding examples of this theme in the Syrian tradition, 
we can also find other and later instances. In the fifth-century 
homily by the Pseudo-Ephrem, “On Hermits and Desert 
Dwellers,” the anonymous writer sums up the ascetics, living 
in utter poverty, with words and ideas now familiar to us: 

They stay very late at service, and they rise early for 
service. The whole day and night, their occupation is 
the service. Instead of incense, which they do not 
have, their purity is reconciliation. And instead of a 
church building, they become temples of the Holy 
Spirit. Instead of altars [they have] their minds. And 
as oblations, their prayers are offered to the Godhead, 
pleasing him at all times.*^ 

The body of the holy man is the Church in its fulness where the 
sacrifice to God is accomplished. A similar picture is offered 
us, though the theme is indicated in the images employed— 
Sinai, Thabor, altar and eucharist—rather than in express state¬ 
ments, in the mid-fifth century, Syriac Life of Symeon Stylites,^^ 

1«/Wd. (296:8-10)* 

^^^Thus recall, again, DN 1.4. 

i42Brock 7, 42-43 (301:15-304:11). Note the ‘‘Mountain of the Lord” 
(304:17-20), citing Ps 24:3-5, and adding: “This is the heavenly church,** 
and recall Sinai in MT 1.3 together with our observations concerning Evagrius 
in note 103 above. 

i^ext quoted from the translation by J. Amar in Ascetic Behavior in 
Graeco-Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook^ W. L. Wimbush (Minneapolis: 
1990), 79:481-496, See also 72:181-184 and 73:229-232. Amar’s “Introduc¬ 
tion,” 67-68, touches on the Evagrian influence in this poem, though not in 
ways of interest to our theme. 

i-^^See Doran, lAves of Symeon Sylites^ and the Syriac Lif^s notes of 
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which is to say in the decades immediately prior to the probable 
composition of the Areopagitica. Roughly contemporary with 
Dionysius, that is early sixth century, we find the sermon of 
the Chorepiscopus Balai on the consecration of the church at 
Qenneshrin and, once more, precisely the same themes. R. 
Murray has provided us a near complete translation in his 
Symbols of Church and Kingdom. Let us take up the thread 
at stanzas 21 and 22: 

Three [gathered] in Thy name are [already] a 
church ... for they have toiled on the church of the 
heart and brought it to the holy temple, built in Thy 
name. May the church that is inward be as fair as 
the church that is outward is splendid. Mayst Thou 
dwell in the inner and keep the outer, for [both] 
heart and church are sealed by Thy name. 

The poem moves to the figure of the priest of the church in 
stanzas 24 through 26. Here we may discern the outlines of 
the Dionysian hierarch, the holy man of illumined heart: 

May his soul surpass in hidden beauty the visible 
adornment which the house displays. Since his heart 
carries the temple of his Lord. .. this visible house 
proclaims concerning the mind of him who built it, 
that the inward heart is illumined and fair.“® 

StiU later, in Constantinople around mid-sixth century, 
the addition of the Cherubikon to the rite of the capital strikes 
a distinctly Dionysian note.*^* Almost simultaneously, at distant 

mountain, incense, and sanctuary at the beginning and end: Life 4:105-106 
and 116:185-186. For elucidation of these themes, together with the role of 
the prophetic archetypes of Moses and Elijah and the motifs drawn from Sinai 
and Thabor, see Susan Ashbrook Harvey, “The Sense of a Stylite: Perspectives 
on Symeon the Elder,” Vigiliae Christianae 42 (1988), esp. 381-386. 

i^^Translation by R. Murray, Symbols, 111-21 A, Stanzas 21-27 are on 
pages Ill-Ills. Note the similar theme behind the poem by Bishop Babai on 
the consecration of the cathedral at Edessa, translated and commented by 
K. McVey, “The Domed Church as Microcosm: Literary Roots of an 
Architectural Symbol,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 39 (1983), 91-121. The 
references to Exodus are especially interesting, trans. 95 and comment 96-98. 
McVey, 120-121, remarks on the parallels with Babai’s hymn, but observes 
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Mount Sinai, longtime haunt of Christian hermits, we find the 
construction of St Catherine’s monastery and, within its central 
church, artisans from the imperial city are putting together, 
in the apse above the altar, the mosaic image of Christ trans¬ 
figured on Mount Thabor. Sinai and Thabor, the mountains of 
theophany, meet, in a land of ascetic saints, above the altar 
of the Eucharist. The mosaic itself, featuring the brilliant figure 
of Christ set amid a mandorla of deep blue, its darkness reced¬ 
ing with progressively lighter-hued bands of color as one moves 
away from the center, seems to me markedly suggestive of 
Dionysius’ Epistles Might we not take this image and its 
setting as together a kind of summary of the Dionysian—and 
more than Dionysius’ own—themes we have been discussing?'^* 
Certainly, the Dionysian corpus fits well within the con¬ 
tinuum of (especially Syrian) ascetic literature interpreting the 

that the note of the “inner church” is absent in Bahai’s. Yet the church on 
earth, even the physical building, as microcosm of the universe and ultimately 
of the heavenly church is itself of interest to those of us who are dealing 
with the Dionysian universe (above note 79). The idea of the ecclesiastical 
microcosm (in whatever sense) certainly seems, on the basis of these two 
poems alone, to have been “in the air” in Syria around and just after 500 a.d. 

Wellecz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography 2d ed. 
(Oxford: 1961), 106, and for Dionysian influence generally, 57-60. Recall 
Symeon’s use of the Cherubikon in Discourse III above and note 70. 

^4’^For the date of the mosaic, see V. Benesevic, “Sur la date de la 
mosaique de la Transfiguration au Mont Sinai,” Byzantion 1 (1924), 145-172, 
and for an analysis of this image as breaking new ground for the depiction of the 
Transfiguration, E. Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in the Making (Cambridge, 
MA: 1977) 99-104. The contrast with Ravenna’s contemporary portrayal 
of the same event is particularly striking, and it was the Sinai image that 
would prove the prototype for subsequent Byzantine iconography. 

am reminded especially of the sequence beginning in Ep. I, the 
darkness, Ep. 11 on the gift of deification followed by Ep. Ill’s “suddenly” 
Christ, moving to IVs gift through Christ of the theandrike energeia^ and 
concluding with V’s equation of God’s darkness with his “unapproachable 
light.” Thus with the Sinai image, as one moves into the mystery (the 
progressively darker bands of blue) one reaches the unfathomable depths 
of the darkest hue and there, suddenly and brilliant, one meets Christ, who 
yet “when spoken remains ineffable, and when conceived unknowable” 
(1069B, 159:9-10). The mosaic, to me at least, appears as virtually an 
illustration of Dionysius. The territory, Sinai at tibe base of Palestine, and 
the time, mid-sixth century, both seem right as well. It would certainly not 
have been impossible for the monks who commissioned that image to have 
had access to the Corpus Dionysiacum. Sinai, Thabor, light and dark, the 
prophets Moses and Elijah, the initiated apostles, the mystery of the God- 
man, the eschaton and the altar: it all fits. 
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inward meaning of the Church’s liturgy. And it continued, for 
example in the Mystagogy of Maximus the Confessor, which 
takes these same themes and expresses them in a slightly dif¬ 
ferent though clearly related manner. For Maximus the church 
is at once a series of several images or icons, representing 
God, the world, the human being, and the soul.‘^® The same 
continuum also runs from Dionysius through the Syriac-speak¬ 
ing mystics of Eastern Mesopotamia, notably, Isaac of Nineveh 
and John of Dalyatha. S. Brock has recently published some 
of their prayers.*®" In Isaac we find the following in reference 
to Christ: 

O glorious God who dwells in ineffable silence. You 
have built for my renewal a tabernacle of love on 
earth where it is your good pleasure to rest, a temple 
made of flesh .. . Then you filled it with your holy 
presence so that worship might be fulfilled in it... 
an ineffable mystery. ... In wonder at it angelic 
beings are submerged in silence, awed at the dark 
cloud of this eternal mystery and at the flood of glory 
which issues from within Ais source of wonder, for 
it receives worship in the sphere of silence.... 

We note the terms ineffable, temple, dark cloud, glory and 
silence, themes familiar to the Dionysian corpus. Isaac then 
moves to our particular theme: 

You have made my nature a sanctuary for your hid¬ 
denness and a tabernacle for your Mysteries, a place 

i4®See Mystagogy, PG 91 664D-688B, and in English, Maximus Confessor, 
trans. G. Berthold (New York: 1985), 186-197. Maximus’ treatment of the 
ecclesiastical and liturgical symbols is usually held to be quite different from 
Dionysius’, e.g. in R. Bornert’s Les commentaires byzantins de la divine 
liturgie du Vile au XVe siicle (Paris: 1966), 66ff., reprised most recently 
by P. Rorem, Commentary, 121-122 and 130, note 32. Yet this position tends 
to ignore both the eschatological component of Dionysius’ thought (e.g., 
Rorem 122) and the role of the human being or soul as microcosm. 
Maximus is much closer to the Areopagite than is usually allowed. 

isoBrock, Syriac Fathers on Prayer, Isaac 349-350 and John 362. For 
the latter’s remarkable anticipation of central themes in fourteenth-century 
Byzantine hesychasm, see R. Baeulay, L’enseignment spirituei de Jean de 
Dalyatha (Paris: 1990), esp. 440-464. 
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where you can dwell, and a holy temple for your 
divinity. 

Here again we find the recollection of the inner sanctuary of 
the tabernacle and temple, and the themes of microcosm and 
hiddenness. In John of Dalyatha, we find the same notes of 
hiddenness, temple, cloud and glory—echoes of Sinai: 

You who are hidden and concealed within me, reveal 
within me your hidden mystery; manifest to me your 
beauty that is within me; O You who have built me 
as a temple for You to dwell in, cause the cloud of 
your glory to overshadow inside your temple, so that 
the ministers of your sanctuary may cry out in love 
for you: “Holy.” 

The tradition carried on to Symeon and Nicetas and, in¬ 
deed, past them to the fourteenth century hesychasts, for example 
Gregory of Sinai. Two passages from Gregory’s Chapters in 
the Philokalia are worth citing here. Chapter 112 speaks of 
the “spiritual priesthood” as the “sacred working [hierourgia]” 
of the intellect within the “altar of the soul.” Chapter 43, how¬ 
ever, is even more to our point: 

According to the Mosaic Law, the Kingdom of Heaven 
is likened to a tabernacle pitched by God, possessing 
the age to come behind two veils. And while all who 
are priests of grace shall come into the first taber¬ 
nacle, into the second [shall enter] only as many as 
have hierarchically celebrated [hierarchikos leitour- 
gesantes] the Trinity here-below in the darkness 
[gnophos] of theology; who before all else possess 
Jesus as [their] consecrator and hierarch [teletarchen 
kai hierarchen] with respect to the Trinity. Entering 
into the tabernacle which He has pitched, they are 
the more manifestly illumined by His radiance.^®* 


isiphitofca/w ton neptikon pateron IV (Athens: 1961, rep.), 37 and 
51. The Dionysian language, hierarch, teletarches, hierourgiat etc. is par¬ 
ticularly striking. 
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These themes from Dionysius and his predecessors con¬ 
tinue even in contemporary monastic authors writing, in par¬ 
ticular, from Mount Athos—for example, in Archimandrite 
Vasileios’ recent book.’®* It is an unbroken tradition in the 
Orthodox world and that, I would suggest, is the case because 
it has even older roots than the ones we have indicated here. 
We mentioned St Paul and the temple texts from 7 Corinthians, 
but to those we might add the Transfiguration accounts, to¬ 
gether with the indwelling and vision of the divine glory that 
Christ promises His disciples in John 17:22-24—the same glory 
that the Evangelist tells us earlier has “tabernacled among us” 
and which we have seen {John 1:14-15).’“ Likewise, Ignatius 
of Antioch, one of the earliest defenders of “objective” sacra¬ 
mental realism and advocate of the authority of the Church’s 
bishops, saw the Church’s Eucharist fulfilled in his own im¬ 
molation as martyr.’®* Irenaeus of Lyons, no less, said that 
“The glory of God is man.. . and the receptacle of all His 
wisdom and power is man”; and, in a striking anticipation of 
the Transfiguration motif so important for Macarius, Dionysius, 
and Gregory Palamas, Irenaeus remarked that the Word of 
God was made flesh so that all things “might behold their 
King, and that the paternal light might meet with and rest upon 
the flesh of our Lord, and come to us from His resplendent 

for example, virtually the whole of his Hymn of Entry^ trans, 
E. Briere (Crestwood, 1984), but especially “The Divine Liturgy as a 
Theological Rite” 57-59, and the evocation of the Dionysian “suddenly,” 
106. See also the essays by Archimandrite George (Capsanis), The Eros of 
Repentance, trans. A. Golitzin (Newbury, MA: 1992), esp. 50-51, and 
Archimandrite Aemilianos of Simonospetras, “The Transfiguration in the Life 
of the Athonite Monk,” in The Living Witness of the Holy Mountain, trans. 
A. Golitzin (forthcoming, St Tikhon’s Seminary Press). 

issRecall N. S’ed and above, notes 102 and 103. 

iS4See Ignatius, Romans 2, 4, and 7, with their recollections of, respec¬ 
tively, the Eucharist (2 and 4) and Baptism (7): “A libation to God while 
there is an altar ready”; “I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I may 
be found pure bread [of Christ]... a sacrifice to God,” and “there is no 
fire of longing in me, but only water that lives and speaks in me.” From 
J. B. Lightfoot’s translation. The Apostolic Fathers (Grand Rapids: 1980, 
11th rep.), 76-78. See also the Martyrdom of St Polycarp 14-15 {Ibid,, 
113-114) with its evocations of eucharistic anaphora and incense offering. 
For a similar theme in the New Testament, see Rev. 6:9, and for comment. 
Sweet, Revelation 142. For the theme of martyr as sacrifice extending back 
into Maccabbean times, see W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in 
the Early Church (Garden City, NY: 1967), 22-57. 
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flesh.”*®' Clement recalls the theme of light, while Origen takes 
up Philo of Alexandria’s interiorization of the sacred history 
of Israel in order to present the journey of God’s people through 
the desert to the Promised Land as recapitulated in the history 
of the individual Christian soul.*'® Both Clement and Origen 
also speak of the “true bishop” as the enlightened Christian 
gnostic, or the wise didaskalos^^'’—!in6. Origen, be it noted, had 
even greater difficulties with Bishop Demetrius than Symeon 
would have later on with the Patriarch and Stephen of 
Nicomedia.*®* 

These different lines—temple, glory, martyr and enlightened 
one—all meet in the portrayal of the ascetic saint of the fourth 
century. It was quite natural that the scriptural and early patristic 
themes of Sinai and Thabor, temple, altar and revelation of 
the glory, should appear in the assimilation of the righteous 
ascetic to the martyr once the age of martyrdom had come to a 
close. We have only to recall Antony stepping out of his fortress 
hermitage like “an initiate and Godbearer from a kind of 
sanctuary,” and then promptly—and throughout the rest of 
the Vita /4nrow'i—demonstrating the gifts of the indwelling 
Spirit through healings, clairvoyance, and counsel as the 
“physician of Egypt.”*®® Abba Longinus recalls the martyrs 
with the often quoted saying: “Give blood, receive the Spirit.”**® 
The Abbas Joseph, Silvanus and Sisoes shine with the divine 
glory, while Abba Arsenius is glimpsed within his cell wrapped 
about with the fire from heaven.*®* Thus another saying recalls 
these different themes by noting that “The cell of the monk 

III.XX.2 for man; IV.xx.2 for the "paternal light.” A little below, 
XX.5, Irenaeus adds: “As those who see the light are in the light and partake 
of its brilliance, even so, those who see God are in God and receive of his 
splendor.” 

iseSee Clement’s Excerpia ex Theodoto 4-5 (SC 23:58-63) for the light 
of Thabor. For Origen and the interiorization of Israel’s history, see esp. 
the flight from Egypt to the Promised Land in De Principis 11.1.3 and 
IV.3.9-12 (SC 252:238-240 and 268:374-392). 

iSTSee the references in Holl, Enthusiasmus 225-239. 
issAs recounted briefly by Eusebius, HE VI.23.4. For Symeon’s difficul¬ 
ties, see Vie 72-79 (98-136). 

i«9Fi/a Antonii 14 (PG 26 864C). 
i9«Longinus 5 (PG 65 257B). 

leijoseph of Panephysis 7 (229CD); Silvanus 3 and 12 (409A and 
412C); Sisoes 14 (396BC); and Arsenius 27 (96BC). 
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is the furnace of Babylon where the three youths found the 
son of God, and the pillar of cloud from which God spoke to 
Moses.”^®^ Even St Ephrem, out of his own native Syrian 
ascetic tradition, adumbrates what we have touched upon in 
this essay in his Hymns on Paradise, especially in the parallels 
he offers in Hymns II and III between the Paradise Moun¬ 
tain, Sinai, the Temple of Jerusalem, and the human soul.^®® 
It is left, though, primarily to Evagrius, the Liber Graduum, 
and Macarius, all writing at roughly the same time, to bring 
these elements together in one, powerful synthesis—the latter 
two in rather more balanced and sacramental a way than 
the first. 


Some Conclusions 

This is the tradition that Dionysius took up and elaborated, 
while transposing it into the language of late Neoplatonism, 
in particular through the not unrelated concerns of lamblichan 
theurgy.It is, though, still the scriptural and patristic theme 

i^^Text and French translation in Les Apophthegmes des P^res^ ed. 
J.-C. Guy, SC 387 (Paris: 1993), 376-378. 

his Hymns on Paradise, trans. S. Brock (Crestwood: 1990), esp. 
11:10-13 and 111:1-17 (88-96). also the chart of these parallels that 
Brock supplies on page 53, together with S’ed above, note 132, and another 
article by the same, “Les Hymnes sur le paradis de Saint Ephrem et les 
traditions juives,” Le Musion (1968), 455-501, esp. 461-464 and 470-484. 

i64Dionysius* relationship to Iambiichus and theurgy is amply docu¬ 
mented, above note 11. In a very interesting article, “Pseudo-Dionysius, Neo¬ 
platonism, and the Weakness of the Soul,” in From Athens to Chartres: 
Neoplatonism and Medieval Thought ed. H. J. Westra (Leiden/New York: 
1992), 136-161, J. R. Rist suggests that Dionysius saw Christianity as sup¬ 
plying something lacking in lamblichus. The latter, Rist argues, was moved 
to theurgy in order to assure access to the divine for the human soul which, 
in lamblichus* view as opposed to Plotinus’, is too weak to lift itself up by 
its own powers. But how to tell if the Chaldean Oracles, the charter for 
lamblichus* theurgy, were the true revelation? Dionysius, in this view, re¬ 
sponds with the surety of the Christian revelation and the Church’s liturgy. 
It seems to me this account could usefully be enhanced by taking into 
account the notion of the microcosm that was also basic to Neoplatonism 
(above, notes 77-78) and to Dionysius. The soul is thus not only supported 
outwardly, but “braced” inwardly. It finds in the liturgy its own deepest 
truth. That lamblichus, Evagrius, the Liber Graduum, and Macarius are all 
fourth century (the Liber could even be roughly contemporary with lambli- 
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of the soul as church that provides the key for the explanation 
of all of his treatises, from the introductory Celestial Hierarchy 
all the way to the Mystical Theology and the latter’s speech¬ 
less encounter, patterned on Moses’ ascent of Sinai, with the 
“dazzling darkness” of the divine presence.*®® I would apply 
this even to the Divine Names. The latter is couched in litur¬ 
gical language, as a hymn.*®® The strange picture of the world 
that it presents, so calm and harmonious,*®^ can perhaps be 
explained, first of all, by the fact that this treatise is, in its 
stated purpose, a meditation upon the scriptures.**® The same 
scriptures, Dionysius tells us in chapters III and IV of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy,^^^ find their allotted and proper place 
in the readings of the synaxis, i.e., within the world as it has 
been re-created in Christ, in the new creation which is the 
Church.*^® It is therefore the world of the Church that we meet 
in the Divine Names, Dionysius’ true “world” as reflected in 
the microcosm of the church building and the ecclesial as¬ 
sembly.*^* We might then, in addition, see the treatise on the 
Names as playing the role of the synaxis to the anaphora of 
the Mystical Theology, in a way rather like what we saw above 
in Macarius’ fifty-second homily. Everything in the Dionysian 

chus) and moreover, writing from within the same general area of Syria- 
Palestine, is further suggestive of a relatively widespread current of thought, 
out of which we then find Dionysius emerging a century later. Once again, 
matters appear to have been far more complex than a simple “Platonist” vs. 
“Biblical” schema would allow. 

isspor the “dazzling darkness,” MT I.l 997B (142:104) and lOOOA 
(142:10); for the silence, I.l 997B (142:2) and 2 lOOOC (143:11); and 
III 1033C (147:13-17); and for the list of negations: V 1048A (149-150). 

i660n the frequency of hymneo and its derivatives, see Corpus Dionysi- 
acum II, “Griechisches Register: Worter” 293. I count hymneo 107 times, 
hymnitikos once, hymnologia eight times, hymnologos once, hymnos ten 
times, and hymnodos once: one hundred thirty-two times in all. 

i67Thus Fr Wesche’s remarks in his “Reply” 326: “Everything [in 
Dionysius] is good and real and alive just by virtue of being, and there seems 
to be little to suggest the doctrine of a Fall. .. [fallenness is therefore] a 
fall into materiality.” Dionysius does address the Fall, incidentally, esp. in 
EH III.3.11 440C-441A (90:16-91:8), and so far as I can tell in tertms fully 
congenial with the tradition. Fr Wesche’s remarks are probably directed in 
particular to the Dionysian presentation of “peace” and “salvation” in DN XI. 
lessee DN I.l 585B-588A (107:4-109:2). 

lessee EH IIL3.3-4 428D-432A (82-84) and IV.3.3 477A (97:23-98:10). 

^^nbid., IV.3.12 484D-485A (103:4-12). 

i7iSee McVey, “The Domed Church” and note 145 above. 
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corpus turns around and moves into the altar, the altar which 
in turn doubles for the inner sanctuary of the soul, and which 
is, ultimately, the presence of Jesus Christ.”^ Maximus, Symeon, 
and Nicetas recognized this central motif (since they, too, had 
read their Macarius and Evagrius), and they simply con¬ 
tinued it. 

To return at last to the point where we began. Father 
John was both correct and quite wrong. He was absolutely right 
to see Symeon and Nicetas carrying on a tradition inherited 
from the Areopagite. He was right, furthermore, in seeing the 
understanding of hierarchy as linked to the notion of the charis¬ 
matic ascetic. He was wrong, however, in failing to note the 
eschatological character of this linkage, and in reading Dio¬ 
nysius’ hierarchy as “standing between the individual Chris¬ 
tian and God,” and thus as carrying over into Christian lan¬ 
guage the rigid system of Neoplatonist mediation.*’'^ The 
Areopagite’s hierarchy does not stand between—in the sense 
of blocking—anything, save in the way that we saw the earthly 
church “standing between” heart and heaven in Macarius and 
the Liber Graduum. It is the necessary and, through Christ, 
divinely given image of both heart and heaven, the icon, in 
the sense of Hebrews 10:1, as opposed to the “shadow” of the 
Law.*^* On this issue, as so often happens to all of us in 
academia. Father John was following the scholarly consensus, 
and the consensus with regard to the Areopagitica was, and 
largely continues to be, insensitive to important elements in 
the tradition out of which Dionysius came. The monks, I think, 
have always known better. 

As for the issue of ecclesiological (and sacramental) “sub- 

i^^Along these lines, see Father John’s treatment of Dionysius in his 
Introduction to Gregory Palamas, trans. G. A. Lawrence (London: 1964), 
187-192 and 204-209. According to this account, Palamas is constantly 
applying a “Christological corrective” to the Areopagite’s “closed system." 
For a critique of this analysis of Gregory’s reading of Dionysius, see J. 
Romanides, “Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review VI (1960) and DC (1963/64), esp. the latter, 
250-262. 

iTSSee Dionysius on the relationship of the “Legal” to the “Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy” in EH ni.3.5 432B (84:15-21) and esp. V.1.2 501B-D 

(104:15-105:21). 

‘’'^Murray, Symbols, 275-276, makes the same point regarding Macarius 
and the Liber Graduum. 
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jectivism” that Father John raised with respect to all three of 
our authors, there indeed he has pointed to a real problem. I 
have no intention of trying to maintain that Dionysius—or 
Symeon or Nicetas for that matter—has solved it. The notion 
of hierarchy as I believe we find it in the Areopagite oscillates 
or, perhaps better, shimmers somewhere between objective and 
subjective realities. If we push Dionysius too hard in either 
direction, then, certainly, we do end up in difficulties. It is 
clear, empirical fact that clerical office holders are not always, 
or even often, holy men. I cannot believe that Dionysius did 
not know that. On the other hand, if we were to push the 
“charismatic” option to its limits, as Symeon almost does, then 
we would end up dissolving the visible structures of the Church 
quite entirely. The key, though, is that “almost.” Neither the 
New Theologian, nor his disciple, nor Dionysius do push their 
logic to the limits. They are content with ambiguity, and they 
are thus very wise. Wise, too, is the Orthodox tradition, be¬ 
cause it has never sought to resolve an ambiguity that con¬ 
stitutes, in fact, one of the fundamental antinomies of Christian 
existence in statu via. The tension between charisma and in¬ 
stitution, or Geist and Amt, does not appear to admit of any 
resolution this side of the eschaton. Interestingly, the fact of 
this strain between the pneumatic and institutional facets of 
the Church’s life was one of Father John’s own favorite themes. 
He upheld it, together with its resulting ambiguities, consistently 
and approvingly.^^® It is one of the lessons that I received 
most gratefully as his student, and that I hope I have served 
to illustrate in this essay, offered as a tribute to the man who 
introduced me to the Fathers, who was also patron and friend, 
and whom I look forward to greeting—God being merciful to 
me, a sinner—in the liturgy of heaven. 

Lux perpetua luceat ei. 


i^^See, for example, his two essays, ‘The Holy Spirit as God,” and 
“St Basil, the Church, and Charismatic Leadership,” in The Byzantine Legacy 
in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood: 1982), 153-165, esp. 162-165 and 
197-215, esp. 204-215 respectively. 
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Appendix 

The following is my translation into English of H. Berthold’s 
edition of Homily 52, pages 138-142 in Makarios/Symeon, Die 
Sammlung I des Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B), GCS (Berlin: 1973). 
The reader will note certain themes in common with both the Liber 
and Dionysius that I did not touch upon in the essay above, e.g., 
in the first paragraph the issue of names and of a struggle with 
the literal-minded. 


Macarian Homily: 52 

The whole visible arrangement of the Church of God came 
to pass for the sake of the living and intelligible being of the 
rational soul that was made according to the image of God and 
which is the living and true church of God. And for this reason 
things which are bodily and without soul or reason were honored 
with names similar to the beings which are rational, living and 
heavenly: in order that the infant soul might be guided through 
the shadow [and] attain to the truth. For the Church of Christ and 
Temple of God and true altar and living sacrifice is the man of 
God, through whom the things sanctified bodily obtained the in¬ 
vocation of the heavenly. For just as the worship and mode of 
life of the Law [were] a shadow of the present Church of Christ, 
just so is the present and visible Church a shadow of the rational 
and true inner man. Thus, indeed, the whole visible arrangement 
and ministry of the mysteries of the Church pass away at the con¬ 
clusion [of the age], while the rational and intelligible being of 
the inner man abides. [It is] for the sake of this [rational being] 
that the whole arrangement and ministry of the heavenly mysteries 
of God’s Church ought to be accomplished in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, so that, having been truly established by the living action 
of the Spirit as a holy temple of God and church of Christ, one 
may become an heir of life everlasting. [It is] for this reason that 
many who are nurslings in the knowledge of the truth oppose us 
as withdrawing [or: changing utterly] in an alien way from the true 
scriptures. For the sake of the similarity and statutes of names and 
of worship, they have complete confidence in the temporary [pres¬ 
ent] arrangement and trust alone in statutes of the flesh. Having 
neglected the seeking according to the inner man and the renewal 
of the soul, and not having received knowledge of the new creation 
of the intellect, they slander us out of ignorance. For the soul which 
loves truth seeks out the root itself of things. It does not think 
that Christianity is [all] on the surface [or: is superficial], nor 
[does] it rest content with the outward types of statutes and of 
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worship, but by the power of the Holy Spirit it takes it upon itself 
faithfully to receive that assurance according to the inner man 
which is the true Christianity. 

So for this reason God gave His Holy Spirit to the holy and 
catholic Church, and arranged that It [i.e., the Holy Spirit] be 
present in the holy altar and the water of holy baptism, and the 
Savior granted through the Apostles that the Comforter Spirit 
would be present and take part in all [the] liturgy of the holy 
Church of God, according to what was said by the Lord Himself: 
“And behold, I am with all you always, even unto the end of the 
age,” so that, from Baptism and the altar of the Eucharist of bread 
and from all the mystical worship which is in the Church, faithful 
hearts might be energized by the Holy Spirit with all power and 
with the virtues of heavenly fruits, and thus might be renewed and 
refashioned by the power of grace and be shown forth as living a 
true life according to the mind of heaven, having put off the 
material and earthly mind by the power of the Spirit. For if in 
the Ark according to the Law the Spirit was shadowed forth— 
rather, indeed, was present—then how much the more is It not 
[present] at the altar and in the Church and in all the mystagogy 
of Holy Baptism? Yet just as when the Israelites were in sin the 
Spirit did not act, although It was present with the Ark of God. 
For behold, sometimes for the sake of the people’s sins even the 
ark itself was betrayed to the gentiles, and it helped the latter not 
at all who were unworthy of it because of their many transgressions, 
though the Spirit demonstrated the same activity and meaning 
because it was present with the Ark of God in order to be a sign 
of God at that time to the gentiles. Thus, now as well, the Spirit 
of God is present with the holy Church of God and the holy altar 
and in all the visible arrangement. Among the worthy and the 
faithful It acts with different gifts, while It remains far away from 
the unworthy. For the living activity of the Holy Spirit is to be 
sought from God in living hearts, because all visible things and 
all the [present] arrangement passes away, but hearts alive in the 
Spirit will abide. Wherefore the Savior came, wherefore indeed 
the formation of the icon of the Church, in order that the intelligible 
being of faithful souls might, through the activity of grace, be made 
again and renewed and, having accepted change, be enabled to 
inherit life everlasting. 

And because visible things are the type and shadow of hidden 
ones, and the visible temple [a type] of the temple of the heart, 
and the priest [a type] of the grace of Christ, and all the rest of 
the sequence of the visible arrangement [a type] of the rational 
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and hidden matters according to the inner man, we receive the 
manifest arrangement and administration of the Church as an 
illustration of [what is] at work in the soul by grace. Therefore just 
as, according to the visible Church, unless first the readings and 
the psalmody and the synaxis of the people and all the sequence 
of the Church’s ordinance be completed, the priest does not com¬ 
plete the divine mystery itself of the body and blood of Christ, and 
the mystical communion of the faithful does not occur. The mys¬ 
tery is not consecrated and the Church’s ordinance is not accom¬ 
plished. The worship is rather lacking when the divine mystery has 
not been consecrated upon the altar by the priest. And again, just 
as when the mystery of the offertory is not offered unless first the 
entire rule of the Church has been completed—and the former is 
indeed incomplete and in vain without the consecration of the 
mystery—neither is the latter accomplished unless the former has 
been completed beforehand. Just as [there is] a certain order and 
glory to the mystery, so there is for the Christian. Unless he has 
fasting, vigil, psalmody, and all ascesis and every virtue, the mys¬ 
tical activity of the Spirit in all perception and spiritual refreshment 
is not accomplished by grace on the altar of the heart. [On the 
other hand], the whole sequence of [his] asceticism is lacking and 
practically in vain without its head, the rejoicing of the Spirit mys¬ 
tically at work in the heart by grace. Once again, the love of the 
Spirit, [which is] the heavenly mystery inebriating the soul in the 
rejoicing of grace, is not simply at work indifferently in [people 
who are] prodigal and dissolute, but only in a heart [which is] 
faithful and devout and [which] keeps a strict asceticism and way 
of life. For these are the order and rest of the activity of the Spirit. 

To the degree then that the soul is found in strict asceticism 
and great humility and meekness and a virtuous way of life, so 
much does the grace of the Spirit take its rest in it with all power 
and activity. The soul, however, which has the way of life, but 
does not yet perceive the activity of the Spirit in itself with all 
assurance, is lacking the sanctification of the heart. Therefore let 
it seek; let it mourn; let it cry out to the Lord, in order that it may 
possess, as a splendid world, the sanctification of the Spirit in a 
virtuous way of life, and [know] the activity of grace by means of 
ineffable contemplations in [its] intellect, so that it may possess 
perfect in itself the mystery of Christianity, in accord with the 
parable of the Church given above. But, just as in the Church, 
while those who sin in the body are put out by the priest and, once 
having returned, are made worthy again of communion, and those, 
on the other hand, who do not sin make blameless progress and 
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come to the priesthood, and are transferred from some outer place 
to the altar so that they may be God’s ministers and assistants; so, 
too, according to this example, are Christians moved by grace and 
brought to rest by the advocacy of the Spirit in the heavenly de¬ 
light of the Spirit’s mystical communion, concerning which the 
Apostle has said: “The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
love of God the Father and the communion of the Holy Spirit,” 
and so on. Pay exact attention to what is said, and you will find 
the holy and adorable Trinity indwelling in the purified man through 
the assistance that is from on high and through his own noble way 
of life—I say indwelling, though, not as He is in Himself (for there 
is no room for Him in all creation), but rather to the degree that 
the man who is well-pleasing to Him is capable of making room 
for and receiving Him. 

If therefore the faculty of choice should transgress something 
in the way of life according to conscience, being subordinated in¬ 
visibly to certain injurious passions, and in this regard grieve the 
Spirit, the intellect is cast out and separated from spiritual joy, 
grace and love and every virtuous and good activity contracting 
[and withdrawing from it], and it is given over for tribulations 
and trials to the evil spirits until such time as, the soul having 
converted again, it walk upright toward pleasing the Spirit in all 
humility and repent in confession. Then will it again be made 
worthy of the oversight of the Spirit’s grace, and will receive the 
heavenly joy more greatly [than before]. If, on the other hand, it 
does not embitter grace and grieve the Spirit through an evil and 
dissolute conduct, but rather pleasingly follows the dominical 
statutes and of its own free will musters itself with all seriousness 
and perfect struggle in battle array against evil thoughts, and with 
all its faculty of choice glues itself at all times to the Lord, and 
welcomes grace, then indeed such a soul justly and in consequence 
progresses and is made worthy of both wonders and gifts. It is 
made worthy of transference [promotion?] and of spiritual rank, 
and of being translated from divine mysteries to heavenly mys¬ 
teries, and from glory to glory, and from rest to a yet more splendid 
and perfect rest, that its intellect may find itself [lit. “be”] in the 
highest degrees, and in great freedom, and in the rich glory of 
grace, and thus having reached the perfect measure of Christianity 
through both its own free-willed ordeal and help from on high, 
the soul will be inscribed in the Kingdom among the perfect 
workers and with the blameless ministers and assistants of Christ. 
Because it has proven [its] good conscience and much zeal for the 
good, it inherits the Lord forever and ever. Amen. 
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Israel and the Nations 

(according to Zechariah 14 


Paul Nadim Tarazi 


Since Zechariah 14 is written according to the apocalyptic 
genre, the first part of this study will deal with apocalypticism. 
In a second section I shall attempt an exegetical overview of 
that chapter. Finally, I shall try to draw some applications to 
the contemporary situation obtaining in the Middle East. 

At the outset I should like to acknowledge my indebted¬ 
ness to Paul D. Hanson, upon whose work The Dawn of Apo¬ 
calyptic (1975) I shall rely heavily in the first two sections. 
I consider not only that his work was pioneering in the field 
of the study of apocalyptic, but also that his views concerning 
the rise of the apocal 5 ^tic movement and literature are basically 
correct. The last section is entirely mine and will constitute 
my contribution to this Consultation. 


I. Apocalypticism and Zechariah 14 

The historical background of Zech 14 has its roots in the 
normative period of the Babylonian exile as well as the post- 
exilic era. During those centuries—6th B.c. and following— 
there arose the final perspective and shape of the Old Testament 
literature. After the collapse of Jerusalem, together with the 
Judahite kingship and statehood, with Ezekiel, the great priestly 
prophet of the exile, a vision—culminating in chs. 40 through 

^This paper was originally delivered at the consultation of the German 
Evangelical Commission on the Middle East and the Middle East Council 
of Churches (EMOK-MECC), held in Platres, Cyprus, Sept. 20-24, 1989. 
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48—of a Jerusalem centered around the temple, where every¬ 
thing will be ideal, is expressed forcefully for the first time. 
Although priesthood as such does not appear at the center of 
Ezekiel’s thought, the centrality of the temple paved the way 
for a hierocracy that would succeed where kingship had failed, 
namely in implementing God’s just and peaceful reign. In¬ 
deed, the destruction of Jerusalem entailed the practical bank¬ 
ruptcy of the Deuteronomic reform. This had hoped for a con¬ 
tinuation of the traditional kingly rule as the tangible face of 
theocracy, by giving the utmost priority to the Law which is 
the expression of God’s will. It was only natural that Ezekiel 
turned his hopeful eyes toward the “other” traditional leader¬ 
ship: priesthood. This did not prove difficult, since the latter 
had de facto taken the reins of government, notably among 
the exiles. This situation can be clearly seen in the post-exilic 
literature, prophetic (Haggai, Zechariah 1-8) as well as other¬ 
wise (Ezra, Nehemiah). Actually, the prophetic legitimization 
of the “priestly” program gave it a powerful impetus. 

But by the same token, as is evidenced in Ezra and 
Nehemiah, such a program tended slowly toward exclusivism, 
toward a stand whereby only the pure are ultimately the people 
of God. Purity moreover, was defined as the abiding by the 
rules imposed by the priesthood, that is, the cult in Jerusalem 
exclusively, the sacrifices, circumcision, and the like. This 
priestly hegemony soon became oppressive, and the oppression 
was felt by the people within the post-exilic community in 
Jerusalem and its surroundings. A careful reading of Trito- 
Isaiah (Is 56-66)^ will show that this post-exilic “new Jeru¬ 
salem” is already very much in trouble and is experiencing a 
tension within its own ranks. More recent scholarship has shown 
that the controversy was created by the poor of Jerusalem and 
Judah as well as the Levites, the lesser servants of the temple. 
It has also shown that the books of Chronicles reflect a com¬ 
promising attitude on the part of the priestly leadership to¬ 
wards the Levites, by presenting these as an integral part of the 
temple service since the Davidic times. 

Thus, the post-exilic writings mirror the tension that ob¬ 
tained in post-exilic Judah. After some time, the oppression by 

^Especially chs. 63, 64, 58, 59, 65, 66, and 56. 
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the priestly elite brought about a forceful reaction against them, 
uncovering the unfairness and injustice within the “new Jeru¬ 
salem.” The literature that most reflects this situation is to be 
found in Deutero-Zechariah (Zech 9-14), which is written in 
apocalyptic terminology. “Apocalyptic” is a literary genre that 
was especially devised to express the direct intervention of God 
in order to realize fully his reign of justice within the confines 
of his people; and since this intervention is also the ultimate 
one, God is spoken of as implementing his kingship over the 
entire creation. One can easily see how this literary genre fitted 
perfectly the intent of the actual content of apocalyptic literature, 
as well as of “apocalypticism” as a perspective and/or trend. 
Its promoters were the oppressed within the highly hailed “new 
Jerusalem.” For them to look for a more perfect new Jeru¬ 
salem would amount to a contradiction in terms and a fallacy, 
since there is no gurantee whatsoever that the latter newness 
would be better than the former one. They consequently set 
their hope on the ultimate Jerusalem, so to speak. 

But how would one express an “ultimate” state without 
falling into the trap of actually describing previous situations 
that have already proved their inadequacy? The problem was 
avoided by viewing the ultimate state as a reversion to the 
“original” state when and where everything was at its best, 
having just come out of the Maker’s hands, i.e., a perfect world. 
In other words, describing the perfect future amounted to speak¬ 
ing of the perfect and ultimate beginning: creation itself. The 
perfect future is nothing less than a “new creation.” The crea¬ 
tion terminology known in post-exilic Judah was none other 
than that found in the psalmody of the Jerusalem temple, or 
more precisely, in the so-called creation or kingly psalms that 
speak of God as king/creator. These originally Canaanitic 
psalms pictured God as a victorious warrior, entering his city to 
establish it in peace and security after having destroyed the 
enemy. In the case of the heavenly city, i.e. the world, the 
enemy is the chaotic waters (Pss 93, 95-100, 24). When the 
psalm speaks of the earthly city (and earthly king),® then the 

sin Canaanitic mythology, the temple—God’s earthly abode, usually on 
a mount or elevated spot—is but the reflection of his heavenly abode that 
lies on his “holy mountain.” 
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enemy is the surrounding hostile nations (Pss 2, 45, 72). Since 
the hostile nations function in these so-called messianic psalms 
as the chaotic waters do in the creation or kingly psalms, one 
ought not, as was the case in earlier scholarship, look for his¬ 
torical figures or circumstances behind the imagery used in 
them. The hostile nations are part and parcel of the scenery: 
there cannot be victory without an enemy. Thus one may not 
speak, within the realm of apocalyptic, of the “materiality” of 
either the holy mountain/city or the nations; they are no more 
“material” than the heavenly mountain and the chaotic waters. 

This necessity of the motif of the hostile nations for the 
notion, and thus scenery, of victory is well evidenced in Ezekiel 
37-39. In ch 37 we are told of the “new Israel” that was 
brought back to life after the experience of death, which is the 
Babylonian exile. The terminology of the chapter is so power¬ 
ful that it forms the culmination of the Ezekielian message, a 
peak after which anything would come as a let-down. Indeed, 
chs 38-39, which appear between ch 37 and its outcome, the 
vision of a perfect future in ch 40, are a let-down in that they 
end with the same tone as ch 37.'* This clearly indicates that 
the unrealistic scenery of chs 38-39 is merely functional. Its 
role is to prove the reality of the post-exilic new Israel depicted 
in ch 37. Indeed, only an Israel that could outlive an incredible 
onslaught of hostile nations can be viewed as “living” in the 
sense that ch 37 wants the reader to believe. In other words, 
the apocalyptic chs 38-39 use the mythological terminology of 
the psalms when they speak of the sure and secure establish¬ 
ment of a new reality: either the creation or a city/kingdom. 

Yet, there is a basic novelty in the apocalyptic terminology, 
especially as it obtains in Zech 14. This is because this chapter 
is looking beyond a new Jerusalem that has already aborted. 
To be sure, Deutero-Isaiah also spoke of a new Jerusalem; 
but it was to replace the old pre-exilic Jerusalem that tangibly 
suffered God’s judgment in 587 B.c. Deutero-Zechariah, how¬ 
ever, had a much harder task, namely to look for a new 
Jerusalem beyond one already new. The mythological element 
of victory against the hostile nations, by itself, could not have 

^Compare 39:21-29 with 37:20-28. Compare also both passages with 
similar texts that speak of God’s ultimate intervention: 28:25-26; 34:23-31. 
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been of much help this time, since a second experience of a 
new Jerusalem might well have proven as unsuccessful as the 
first. Unless the injustice within the new Jerusalem which had 
actually called for Zech 14, was dealt with, this chapter would 
have entailed no “good news.” The new element in Deutero- 
Zechariah’s approach is that God, while establishing his city 
as the “divine warrior”—i.e. while judging the hostile nations— 
concomitantly judges Israel in order to purify it of the evil 
ones who triggered God’s predicament with the post-exilic new 
Jerusalem. But if the universal® God (Zech 14:9) is just, 
then his justice applies to the nations as well. Consequently, 
these are not utterly destroyed—as they are in the mythological 
scenery—but justly judged, and only the evil ones within them 
are condemned (vv.16-19). In other words, in Deutero- 
Zechariah’s apocalyptic perspective, God’s divine warrior image 
is merely functional in the scenery; to underline the reality that 
we are dealing with God’s “ultimate” intervention. However, 
the hostile nations are, so to speak, de-mythologized and put on 
a par with Israel: both stand trial before God who, this “ul¬ 
timate” time, comes to reign in Jerusalem as the just judge 
rather than as the divine warrior. He indeed comes, not to 
strike the nations, but to judge and purify them in the same 
way as he does Israel. 


II. An Exegetical Overview of Zechariah 14 

Vv.1-5 are cast in the traditional Canaanitic mythological 
scenery: 

1) God comes as a warrior (v.l) to establish his city, 
Jerusalem (v.2), by fighting and winning against the nations 
(V.3).® 

2) Jerusalem is cast as the navel of the world, the highest 
point on earth, because it is God’s mountain; this is similar to 
what we find in Is 2:2-4/Mic 4:1-4. Consequently, the Mount 
of Olives, which is in reality higher than the Mount of Zion, 

^God cannot be other than universal in the apocalyptic perspective. 

^The necessity of the presence of the nations as part of the setting can 
be clearly seen in that it is God himself who gathers them for the battle! (v.2) 
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becomes only an archway for the victor-warrior to enter his 
city (v.4). Indeed, everything outside Jerusalem is merely 
level ground for God on his way to Jerusalem (v.5). 

3) God will come to reign with his holy ones, which 
clearly reflects the Canaanitic supreme god El, who sits en¬ 
throned in the midst of his heavenly council of deities (Deut 
32:8; 33:2; Job 5:1; 15:15; Ps 89:5, 7)7 

4) Finally, as in the case of all Ancient Near Eastern 
dieties, God’s epiphany is accompanied by natural phenomena, 
like the earthquake (v.5), lightning and thunder. 

Yet, it is clear that these traditional elements are sup¬ 
plemented with “corrective” material that shows the author’s 
intent, namely that this divine epiphany is aimed essentially 
against Jerusalem. Indeed, it is striking that, at the outset of 
the passage—as well as throughout the entire chapter—the author 
states that God’s intervention is intended to impose the sanc¬ 
tion of exile on Jerusalem (v.2). However, this exile is not 
total, as in the case of the pre-exilic Jerusalem, but qualified 
(v.2). This already sets the tone for the entire chapter where 
it is, as I indicated earlier, God’s justice that is underscored 
rather than his reign.* 

Vv. 6-8 are typically apocalyptic in the sense that the 
result of God’s epiphany is a new cosmic order. This in itself 
militates against the tendency to view this divine intervention 
as linked to the material Jerusalem and land surrounding it. We 
are rather dealing here with a new creation sensu stricto, more 
so than was the case with Deutero- and even Trito-Isaiah. In¬ 
deed, even the divisions of time and space that are essential 
ingredients of the created realm (Gen 1) are discarded here 
(vv.6-7). The reason is that a new creation similar to the first 
one may well be bound to repeat, along with the succession of 
night and day, summer and winter, that of sin and oppres¬ 
sion. This tendency of the apocalypticists to cast their imagery 
in cosmic terms stems from their perspective of the ultimate end 

'^See also Job 1:6; 2:1; Is 6:8a. 

^Another indication for this can be detected in that the earthqualte, 
which is part of the original setting, is viewed by either the original author 
or his editor as referring to an actual earthquake that had been traditionally 
linked with God’s punitive action against the Northern kingdom of Israel 
in the eighth century B.c. (Amos 1:1; see also 9:1). 
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that would not allow any future flaw. Even Jerusalem is no 
longer a material one but rather is actually the center of the 
new world (v.8). This tendency is brought to its ultimate end 
in Revelation, where Jerusalem not only comes down from 
heaven (21:10) but also does not have a temple (21:22). 
This latter feature is a contradiction in terms in a material 
city; indeed, God’s abode in his city is the temple which func¬ 
tions as the tangible proof that he does reside in the midst of 
his people. 

This cosmic perspective is confirmed as well as enhanced 
in V.9 where the Lord is not only said to be king over all the 
earth (v.9a), but that he will be the only God known by his 
only name to the entire world (v.9b). The reason for this is 
that the statement of v.9a by itself is simply mythological ter¬ 
minology, since every enthroned deity is seen by its followers 
as reigning over the entire earth. It is v.9b which expresses the 
de facto universality of the Lord. 

Vv.10-15 are part of the original mythological terminology.® 
Yet, in spite of the fact that such terminology entails the com¬ 
plete destruction of the hostile nations, v.l6 introduces the no¬ 
tion of survivors among these nations. Even more: the sur¬ 
vivors will join in the feast of booths—which is the feast of 
God’s epiphany—to worship, as their king, the Lord himself.^® 
It is only those among the nations who, though offered to do 
so, do not join in this feast, that will undergo punishment 
(vv.17-19). 

The fact that the concluding passage (w. 20-21) refers 
back to Jerusalem (see vv.1-5) confirms our interpretation of 
the opening section (vv.1-5) as indicating that the author’s 
main intent in ch 14 is an address against the post-exilic new 
Jerusalem. Indeed, vv.20-21 are specifically directed at the 
post-exilic status of Jerusalem and Judah, where the priestly 
hierarchy wielded oppressive power over the rest of the Jews, 

the tise of the term herem, which is the vowing of a city to full 
destruction under the express order of God (see the book of Joshua), in 
v.ll may well reflect the thought that this ultimate new Jerusalem will be 
fully after God's heart, i.e., with no sin within it anymore. This thought 
may well be detected in the use of the Deuteronomic “plague” terminology 
against the nations in the related w. 12-15. Indeed, this terminology is linked 
to the notion of sin in Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic literature, 
i^^is, by the way, links v.l6 to v.9. 
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especially the Levites. In the apocalyptic Jerusalem everything 
will be “holy to the Lord”; we are already at the threshold of 
the book of Revelation.^ 

The obvious conclusion of this exegetical overview is that, 
in the apocalypticist’s eyes, there is concomitantly a process 
of “universalization” whereby the nations are viewed on a par 
with Israel, and one of “democratization” within Israel itself. 
And, more importantly, in either case there is no exclusiveness. 
It is with this thought of a total absence of exclusiveness that I 
shall move to the third and last section of my presentation. 


III. Conclusions 

Drawing positive conclusions from a study of a particular 
biblical passage is one of the hardest tasks, especially when 
one considers that a conclusion is usually an effort at synthesis, 
which already assumes a multiplicity of texts dealing with the 
same theme. This is the more so with so complex a topic as 
the contemporary Middle East situation. Since the task of 
formulating the biblical—as well as biblically-based—teaching 
concerning a particular issue falls into the synthesizing field 
of dogmatic theology, exegesis sensu stricto should restrict 
itself to indicating the boundaries within which correct dog¬ 
matics is to expand. In other words, exegesis should inform 
dogmatics as to what is not allowed. In this sense, I should 
like to limit the third section of my paper to the following four 
conclusions one may not draw from Zech 14. 

1. The first conclusion. An approach whereby Israel- 
old or new, understood as referring to the Jews or to the funda¬ 
mentalists, in its totality or partly—is at the center of God’s 
plan is not allowed. According to Zech 14, God realizes his 
oikonomia not through Israel, but within it and, concomitantly, 
within the nations. Thus, according to this perspective, there 
is essentially no division between Israel and the nations. In 
this sense I have no doubt that Paul viewed his struggle for 
the inclusion of the Gentiles in the apocalyptico-eschatologicaP^ 

^*Zech 14 is heavily quoted in the last chapters of Revelation. 

i^See on this below. 
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new entity, the church, as an eminently theological matter. 

2. The second conclusion. Zech 14 does not allow an 
approach that would view the apocalyptic Jerusalem as the 
tangible, material city of Jerusalem. The reason is that the 
apocalyptic Jerusalem is not the city of the temple and cult, 
but rather that of the “divine warrior.” This city is not his 
mountain historically, but necessarily, as an integral part of 
the scenery. Yet, although theoretically any other city would 
have been as good as the earthy Jerusalem to express the 
apocal 5 ^tic imagery of the coming of the “divine warrior,” the 
choice of Jerusalem was practically necessary because of its 
historical link with the Lord in the mind of Deutero-Zechariah’s 
addressees, the Jews. The mention of another city would not 
have triggered, in the minds of the Jews, the message intended 
by the author. 

In this sense, even a non-fundamentalist Christian who 
binds himself to the Zionist thesis of the “materiality” of Jeru¬ 
salem (and the land) in viewing the ultimate intervention of 
God, is de facto as fundamentalist as the Christian “funda¬ 
mentalists.” The apocalyptic Jerusalem is God’s city not on a 
certain past basis, but rather inasmuch as he makes—or will 
make—it so; it is a city with neither king nor priesthood, but 
a fully “democratized” one. Again, in Revelation 21 and 22 
the apocalyptic Jerusalem is indeed on earth, but it is none 
other than the Jerusalem descended out of heaven from God 
(21:10), with no temple, no cult, no light, no night, no lamp, 
no sun, no moon (21:23, 25; 22:5), and with only God and 
the Lamb (21:23; 22:1, 3, 5). 

3. The third conclusion. It is not allowable to view an 
implementation of Zech 14 as necessarily linked to a return 
of the Jews to Palestine. The return of the exiled Judahites 
prophesied by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah, had al¬ 
ready taken place and was a thing of the past when Zech 14 
was uttered. This chapter addresses critically none other than 
the “new” Jerusalem. In the Old Testament, what is centrally 
important is not “materiality,” but rather “historicity.” And 
historicity does not allow repetition as a necessary ingredient. 
One may not read the prophecies of “return” in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah, as addressed to any situation 
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beyond that of the end of sixth century b.c. Doing so amounts 
to binding the free God to our own past experiences with him. 
Moreover, in Zech 14 there is no mention whatsoever of the 
return of the Jews to Jerusalem or Judah; rather, only God’s 
coming into Jerusalem is mentioned. 

4. The fourth conclusion. One may not say that, since 
the Jews and we Christians share the Old Testament, we both 
must receive Zech 14 in a similar manner.^® We Christians 
do not share the Old Testament with the Jews, any more than 
they share the Pentateuch with Samaritans. The endorsement 
by the Jews of the entire Old Testament and its tradition 
shaped them in a way that made them radically different from 
the Samaritans. Similarly, the Christians who endorse the entire 
Bible as one book cannot disregard the fact that their New 
Testament assumes that the Old Testament does not stand 
independently from Christ and the apostolic message. For Chris¬ 
tians, the tradition, imbedded in the Old Testament, of reread¬ 
ing previous experiences in the light of new ones extends over 
to the New Testament literature. Just as a Jewish reading of 
the Exodus event—unlike a Samaritan reading—cannot disre¬ 
gard its handling in Ez 20 for instance, so also a Christian 
reading of Zech 14 is to include the apocalyptic view reflected 
in the New Testament. 

According to the apostolic gospel reflected in the New 
Testament writings, the Old Testament apocalyptic texts found 
their fulfilment in Jesus the Christ. This reality can be detected 
on two levels: 

(a) The central concern as well as the main stress in 
all New Testament apocalyptic texts is on the purge that will 
take place within Christ’s community, whereas the nations 
function merely as part of the scenery. This is true already in 
Mk 13, where the leitmotif is that of readiness which is ex¬ 
pressed in the repeated summons: “Beware ... Stay awake .. . 
Watch. ..” It remains true in the New Testament apocal 5 T)tic 

i^Even if this were true, my experience with the Western Christians 
that endorse either de jure or de facto the Zionist thesis is disheartening. 
They assume that any exegesis may not contradict the position of the 
Zionist or pro-Zionist Jews, since the Old Testament is primarily theirs. 
It is no wonder then that those same Christians feel de facto bound to 
correct their own understanding of the New Testament accordingly! 
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book par excellence, as is well evidenced in the historical let¬ 
ters to the seven churches (chs 2-3) that preface the apocalyptic 
section (chs 4-22). 

(b) The outcome of the preceding is that the so-called 
second coming of Christ is basically apocalyptic, and necessarily 
so because God is already reigning in Christ the Lord. Con¬ 
sequently, although this second coming is “ahead” and thus 
eschatological, it cannot actually be merely eschatological, but 
apocalyptico-eschatological, i.e. formulated eschatologically but 
according to the apocalyptic genre. While in Judaism, past and 
present, views of the end can very well be (and many actually 
are) merely eschatological, such views are impossible from the 
Christian perspective. Consequently one may not speak of a 
similarity in attitude between Jews and Christians regarding 
the coming of the Messiah and the “second” coming of Jesus, 
respectively. 

Therefore, it is eminently heretical—even by the standards 
of the lowest common denominator among Christians, namely 
that the New Testament is normative—for any Christian to even 
try to look for signs, in the present and/or the future, for any¬ 
thing that already took place concerning Jesus, in a way that 
would necessarily link his “second coming” with Jerusalem 
or Palestine. 


Epilogue 

Were we to apply texts like Zech 14 to our situation to¬ 
day—both strictly exegetically and from a Christian perspec¬ 
tive—their lesson for us would be that we try to perceive God’s 
reign wherever there are evident signs, whispers, groans, ex¬ 
pressing justice. Indeed, justice is the very texture of the throne 
on which God the king is seated. Zech 14 actually invites us 
to recognize in aU expressions of, and struggles for justice, if 
not God’s direct working, at least true reflections of it. It further¬ 
more invites us to perceive and look for them everywhere, with 
absolutely no qualitative differentiation, whether in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, or in Northwestern Europe, whether in Eastern 
Asia, or in North America. The reason is clear: in Zech 14 
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the Lord is judging within as well as without his own city, 
Jerusalem. We have even seen that his main action is the judg¬ 
ment within it. In other words, the Lord’s name—i.e. self¬ 
revelation—in Zech 14 is “justice.” 
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Allegory and Typology in Galatians 4:21-31 


Patrick G. Barker 


The final eleven verses in chapter 4 of St Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians have given rise to a great deal more con¬ 
troversy than their brevity might suggest. Even after centuries 
of commentary by scholars of many different theological per¬ 
suasions, no consensus has been reached concerning the mean¬ 
ing of this passage. The disputes have consistently revolved 
around a single word, namely dcXXr|yopo6p,8va (v. 24). There 
are those who insist that the Apostle had no intention of pre¬ 
senting his audience with an allegory at this point in his epistle, 
despite the fact that he uses a word which in any other context 
would betoken an allegorical exposition. Others, however, are 
prepared to grant that there is at least some semblance of al¬ 
legorical exegesis in this section of Galatians, while a few 
argue that St Paul was indeed advancing a straightforwardly 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament material. My aim 
in this article is to determine whether this troublesome passage 
is to be regarded as an allegory, a typology or a combination 
of the two hermeneutical methods. In the first part of the 
article I shall analyze some of the extant Patristic contribu¬ 
tions to the exegesis of Galatians 4:21-31, and then in the 
second part I shall consider the attempts of modern commen¬ 
tators to interpret this text. 

Before we proceed to an examination of the Patristic 
commentaries, it would be appropriate to summarize St Paul’s 
message in this part of Galatians. He offers a challenge to 
those among the Galatians who inclined towards a legalistic 
and Judaizing interpretation of the Faith by reminding them 
of the Genesis stories about Abraham’s two sons, Isaac and 
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Ishmael. Isaac was born of Sarah through promise, but Ishmael 
sprang from Hagar the slave woman according to the flesh. 
Christians, like Isaac, are children of promise. But the Ju- 
daizers, far from being the descendants of Sarah the free 
woman, are in fact children of the slave woman and are them¬ 
selves in slavery. It is they who are responsible for the current 
persecution of Christians, and in particular for attempting to 
impose the heavy yoke of the Law on the Gentile Christians. 

According to J. B. Lightfoot, “the patristic commentaries 
on the Galatians are perhaps more numerous than on any 
other of St Paul’s Epistles.This information, however, af¬ 
fords us little solace in our attempt to understand what St 
Paul meant by d:XXr|yopoup.Eva. Only three surviving com¬ 
mentaries by Antiochene exegetes are of any great help to us: 
these are by Theodore of Mopsuestia, St John Chrysostom and 
Theodoret of Cyrus. Origen wrote fifteen books and seven 
homilies on this letter, but “of this vast apparatus not a single 
fragment remains in the original, and only two or three lines 
have been preserved in a Latin dress.”^ In order to provide 
some balance to an analysis that would otherwise be heavily 
weighted in favor of the Antiochenes, I have chosen St Jerome 
as a representative not so much of the Alexandrian school of 
exegesis as of a less hostile attitude towards allegory than is 
characteristic of the Antiochenes. His commentary on Galatians 
was written early enough in his career for it to be reckoned 
as an example of an approach more akin to that of the 
Alexandrians.® 

First, then, let us examine what Theodore of Mopsuestia 
had to say about the text under consideration. It should be 

^Saint Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 10th ed. (London: Macmillan, 
1890), p. 227. 

mid. 

^Given that St Jerome was born around 345 and died in 419-420, and 
that his commentary on Galatians was written about the year 387 (Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 232), it is reasonable to suppose that this work exemplifies his 
eclectic approach to Biblical exegesis. According to F. X. Murphy, “He 
employed a well-defined hermeneutical method, borrowing what was good 
from all three traditions of exegesis, the Alexandrian, Antiochene and Rab¬ 
binical, and while his earlier works abound in allegorical interpretation, his 
later ones demonstrate a well-balanced utilization of the best thought then 
available.” (New Catholic Encyclopedia [New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967] 
vol. 7, p. 874.) 
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noted that only portions of the original Greek commentary are 
now available to us. There is, however, a complete Latin trans¬ 
lation of the work. H. B. Swete maintains that “of the substan¬ 
tial integrity of the translation as it appears in our MSS, there 
is no reason to entertain any doubt.”^ Since the Greek text is 
in such an incomplete state, it will be necessary at times to 
refer to the Latin version if an accurate summary of Theodore’s 
opinions is to be presented. 

In a comment on v. 24 Theodore construes dcXXr|YOpo6- 
p£va in the following way: “’AXXi^yopiav dKocXsae xqv 
TiapaGeaEcoq tSv f^br) yeYOVoxcov tipdc; xdc itapdvxa oOy- 
Kpioiv.”® Is this a correct understanding of the word? Although 
there is no one standard definition of allegory and typology 
on which all scholars are equally agreed, nonetheless, K. J. 
Woollcombe’s explanation of these terms has frequently been 
cited in the modern critical literature. According to Woollcombe: 

Typological exegesis is the search for linkages between 
events, persons or things within the historical frame¬ 
work of revelation, whereas allegorism is the search 
for a secondary and hidden meaning underlying the 
primary and obvious meaning of a narrative.® 

If we are prepared to accept Woollcombe’s account, at least on 
a provisional basis, then Theodore either confused allegory with 
typology or thought that the two were identical. No mention 
is made in his definition of any secondary or hidden mean¬ 
ings. In Theodore’s understanding, allegory is nothing more 
than a comparison (a6yKpioi<;) based on juxtaposition 
(TTapa0Eaiq) of past and present events. Such a comparison 
presupposes that there is some similarity between the past and 
the present event: otherwise the comparison would be entirely 
arbitrary. To take an example from 1 Corinthians, the trials 

^Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in Epistolas B. Pauli Commentarii: 
The Latin Version with Greek Fragments, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1880), l:xxxv. 

spG 66:908C, “He called allegory the comparison based on juxtapose 
tion of things that have already happened with present things.” 

®G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe, Essays in Typology (Naper¬ 
ville: Allenson, 1957), p. 40. 
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endured by the Israelites in the wilderness are said to be t6itoi 
(“types”) for the period of suffering which the Church, as 
the New Israel, has to undergo (10:6)J The themes of suf¬ 
fering and testing link together the Old and New Israel, and 
thereby constitute the basis of the comparison that St Paul 
makes between them. Earlier in his essay Woollcombe defines 
typological exegesis as “the establishment of historical con¬ 
nections between certain events, persons or things in the Old 
Testament and similar events, persons or things in the New 
Testament.”® 

As it stands, the Greek text of Theodore does not make 
much sense. In the Latin translation the definition of allegory 
is placed at the very end of his commentary on v. 24. Theodore 
has just been drawing a comparison between the justification 
“quae secundum legem est” and that “quae secundum Christum 
est” (according to the Law and according to Christ). St Paul 
mentioned Hagar and Sarah in his exposition “ut ex compara- 
tione tali ostendat, quoniam et nunc ilia quae secundum 
Christum est justificatio multo melior est ab ilia, eo quia per 
gratiam adquiritur.”® According to Theodore, St Paul is to 
be understood as comparing those who labored under the Law 
to attain righteousness with those who now await the resur¬ 
rection, “qui per gratiam praeter omnem spem secundam illam 
expectant nativitatem: ob hanc igitur edixit: quae sunt per 
allegoriam dicta In order for this comparison to have any 
force it must be based on events that actually took place. Thus, 
when St Paul says that “waTrsp tots 6 KaToc adpKa yswri* 
Gslq ^bicoKSV t6v KaTd FlvsOpa, oOtcoq Kal vOv (Gal 
4:29),” “quod dixit, sicut [(jSaiTsp], similitudinem utique 
ostendit; similitude autem fieri non poterit, rebus non stanti- 

^“Before entrance into the promised land at the parousia of Christ, 
the new Israel must also pass through a time of testing in the wilderness.” 
(The Interpreter's Bible [Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953] vol. 10, 
pp. 107-108.) 

^Essays in Typology^ p, 39. 

®/n Ep. ad Gal., 1:78, “in order that he may show from such a com¬ 
parison that even now that justification which is according to Christ is much 
better than that other [kind], because it is acquired through grace.” 

^^Ibid., 1:79, “who through grace beyond all hope await that second 
birth: for this reason, therefore, he said: these things were spoken through 
allegory.” 
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bus.”" He accuses his allegorizing opponents of turning the 
history into nocturnal dreams. In effect, they deny that Adam 
was Adam and that paradise was paradise when they put for¬ 
ward their “spiritual” interpretations.'® Their understanding of 
allegory, he claims, is very different from St Paul’s: “apostolus 
enim non interimit historiam, neque evoluit res dudum factas; 
sed sic posuit ilia ut tunc fuerunt facta, et historiam illorum 
quae fuerunt facta ad suum usus est intellectum.”'® 

This last remark anticipates the account of allegory that we 
find in Theodoret of Cyrus. Before we proceed to a considera¬ 
tion of Theodoret, let us take note of Robert Kepple’s sum¬ 
mary of Theodore: “His emphasis is on the appropriateness 
of the comparison which St Paul is drawing. While he does not 
explicitly term that comparison ‘typology,’ that identification 
seems to underlie his analysis of the passage.”'^ In fact, Theodore 
uses TUTToq (forma) only once in his commentary.'® By con¬ 
trast, TUTTOc; appears four times in Theodoret,'® and as part 
of a verb in the following comment on 4:24: “’AXXr|yopo6- 
peva eIttsv 6 Seioc; cciroaToXoc;, dcvxl toG, Kal sx^pcoq 
vooGpEva. Ou Y«p 'fiiv iaxoplav ocveiXev, dXXdc xdc iv x^ 
ioxopia Trpoxu'iTcoGEVxa bibocoKEi.”"^ According to this ac¬ 
count, Ixspcoq vooupEva are “things understood differently,” 
which is not the case in an allegorical exposition. But this is 
precisely what the majority of interpreters understand the nature 
of allegory to be, that it picks out from the text meanings that 
are not there on the surface. Theodoret, then, is offering an 

1:74, “what he said, as if, shows particularly a similarity; but 
a similarity will not be able to come about if the things do not exist” 

1:74-75. In a footnote to p. 75, Swete cites two passages from 
Origen to illustrate the kind of exegesis that Theodore found wanting (In 
Gen, 2.9.15, and De principiis IV.16). 

^^Ibid,, 1:73-74, “for the apostle did not destroy history, nor did he 
reject events that previously happened; but he reckoned those events just as 
they had happened at that time, and used for his own understanding the 
history of those events that had happened,” 

14“An analysis of the Antiochene exegesis of Galatians 4:24-26,” 
Westminster Theological Journal 39 (1976-1977): 243. 
ispG 66:909B {In Ep. ad Gal, 1:86). 

16PG 82:492A,B,C,D. 

^’^Ibid., 489D, “The divine apostle said allegorized instead of understood 
differently. For he did not destroy history but teaches the things prefigured 
in history.” 
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unusual definition of allegory. Indeed, we might say that he 
has redefined the term to make it more consonant with the 
characteristically Antiochene methods of exegesis. Allegory per¬ 
forms the function of typology in teaching those things that are 
prefigured or foreshadowed in the historical narrative. 

Theodoret expounds w. 24-26 in terms of our own situa¬ 
tion: “aup<|)cov£i TaOxa xotc; fjpExepoiq.”^* Just as there is 
one father (Abraham), two mothers (Hagar and Sarah) and 
two sons (Ishmael and Isaac), so in our case there are one 
God, two covenants and two peoples. Hagar is an image (eIkgjv) 
of the Old Covenant, Sarah of the New. Hagar’s association 
with Mount Sinai has to do with the fact that her race (Y^voq) 
settled in that region. Sarah, however, is the type of the 
heavenly city, of which we are the children. As for the prophecy 
in v. 27, St Paul shows that it is “aup(|)covo0aav xS xuitm.”*® 
Just as Sarah gave birth in old age, so now the Gentiles have 
attained to the knowledge of God (Seoyvcoala), having for¬ 
merly been barren. 

The commentaries of Theodore and Theodoret are disap¬ 
pointingly sketchy, although the Latin translation of Theodore 
gives us a fair idea of his thoroughness as an exegete. Fortunately, 
however, the exposition by St John Chrysostom is preserved 
in a much fuller form. Commenting on 4:21, he says that the 
types took their origin from Abraham and that “xd irapdvxa 
iv aOxG Ttpos^wypacfiEixo.”®® The contemporary situation 
of the Church in Galatia, then, was prefigured in what hap¬ 
pened to Abraham and his offspring. Earlier on in the epistle 
St Paul had told the Galatians that they were all sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ and that if they were of Christ, 
they were the seed of Abraham and his heirs according to 
promise.®^ In the ensuing passage, Chrysostom suggests, the 
Apostle wants to show that as Christians the Galatians are 
like Abraham, who was “d\e69spo<; Kai sOyevyjq.”®® More¬ 
over, in spite of the insistence on the part of the Judaizing 
Galatians that the gentiles should submit to the requirements 

492A, “These events are in harmony with our own.” 

^^Ibid., 492B, “in harmony with the type.” 

2opG 61:661, “the present realities were forefigured in him.” 

2iGal 3:26, 29. 

^PG 61:661, “free and of good birth.” 
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of the Law and in spite of their claim to be the true descendants 
of Abraham, it was not necessary to be born after the flesh of 
Adam in order to be a son of Abraham.^® The gentile Chris¬ 
tians, then, are prefigured in Isaac, who was born “iK xfiq 
^XeuGepaq 5idc Tfjq ^TrayYE^^focc;” v. 23). 

With regard to dXXr|yopoupEva in v. 24, Chrysostom 
claims that St Paul “KaxaxpriaTiKcoq t6v tOttov dcXXT]yopiav 
^KdcXsaev.”^^ In Lampe’s Patristic Greek Lexicon Kaxaxpi)- 
oxiKCoq— a word found very rarely in classical or Patristic 
Greek—is given the meaning of “inexactly, loosely.” Accord¬ 
ing to St John, the Apostle means that the historical narrative 
not only signifies what is manifest, but also declares certain 
other things (dXXa xivd dvayopeuei). This is what is called 
an allegory.*® The dXXa xivd declared by an allegory are 
xd Trapovxa irdvxa, that is, the circumstances of the Galatian 
Christians. Now if we recall Woollcombe’s definition of allegory 
as “the search for a secondary and hidden meaning underlying 
the primary and obvious meaning of a narrative,” Chrysostom’s 
observation appears to be substantially accurate. But in say¬ 
ing that the hidden meaning of the allegory is the situation in 
Galatia, he is already assuming a distinctly typological under¬ 
standing of allegory. In this respect he is thinking along the 
same lines as his feUow-Antiochenes. However, according to 
Kepple; 

Theodore stresses the idea of the two sets of events 
being comparable, while Chrysostom concentrates 
more on demonstrating how Paul’s conclusions re¬ 
garding the Old and New Covenants necessarily 


*®'‘Let it not disturb you not to have been bom [of Abraham] accord¬ 
ing to the flesh; for on this account you are especially his kinsfolk, because 
you were not bom [of him] according to the flesh. For this “according to 
the flesh” does not make you more, but actually less, worthy; for the off¬ 
spring not according to the flesh is more wondrous and more spiritual; and 
this is clear from those bom from above” (ibid., 662). 

^Ibid., “loosely called the type allegory." 

^Hbid:, cf, Heraklitos, Quaestiones Homericae 5: “for the trope which 
speaks of one set of things but indicates things other than what it states, is 
eponymously termed allegory” (ed. Societas Philologicae Bonnensis Sodales 
[Leipzig: Teubner, 1910]). 
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follow because they are “announced” in the Old Testa¬ 
ment events.^® 

Chrysostom, then, maintains a much closer connection between 
the type and the antitype than is allowed for in Theodore’s con¬ 
ception of aOyKpiaic; Ik TtapaGsaecoc;. 

Let us look at some further applications of St John’s 
exegetical method. Hagar, who is in bondage with her children, 
is a type of the Old Covenant. But what is Sarah’s antitype? 
At this point there seems to be a certain amount of confusion 
in Chrysostom’s exposition, for he suggests that the Church is 
the type of the Jerusalem above (v. 26). But Sarah is the type 
of this Jerusalem, just as Hagar is the type of the Jerusalem be¬ 
low, or the present Jerusalem (v. 25).^^ The prophecy of 
Isaiah is applied to the Church of the Gentiles and to the 
synagogue (54:1). The former is the antitype of the barren 
woman, the latter of the one who had the husband. Although 
it is not clear that by introducing the prophecy of Isaiah St 
Paul intended to refer primarily to Sarah and Hagar,“ it is 
nonetheless reasonable to claim, as Chrysostom does, that “6id 
pEV TTpaypdcTCov f| Zdppa, bid &£ pripdTOV 6 irpoiprjTTiq 
rd pdXXovxa f| ptv (JitdYpaifKxv.”^® Sarah, who was previously 
barren, eventually came to have many children, and this, ac¬ 
cording to Chrysostom, happened to her tuttikSi;. One more 
example from his commentary should suffice to demonstrate 
his exegetical method, which he believes is employed by St 
Paul in the text of Galatians. Some might object to his exposi¬ 
tion by asking what kind of freedom Christians can be said 
to enjoy when they have to endure so much persecution from 
the Jews. St John replies that this, too, has been typologically 
anticipated in the Old Testament: “'O ydp ’laadK ^XsOGspoc; 

26“Antiochene exegesis”: 245. 

27St Paul does not explicitly state this equivalence, but both Lightfoot 
{Galatians y p, 181) and H. D. Betz {Galatians: A Commentary on Paul's 
Letter to the Churches in Galatia [Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979], 
p. 245) display reconstructions of the kind of ctuotoixlcx that the Apostle 
evidently had in mind. ' 

28Cf. Ernest de Witt Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1921), p. 264. 

28PG 61:663, “Sarah through things, but the prophet through words 
typified future events for us.” 
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&>v, vn6 toG 5o6Xou ’lajia^iX 45i6KeTo.”*® He goes on to 
interpret St Paul’s quotation from Genesis®* to mean that the 
tyranny of Ishmael over Isaac will have its due reward. Finally, 
he asks: “'Op&q Side ttocvtcov tov tuttov TT]po6p.£vov;” 
Sarah and the Church of the Gentiles are related to each other 
as type and antitype. Both were barren for a very long time, 
but have now turned out to be more fertile than their enemies, 
namely Hagar and the synagogue. Chrysostom sums up this 
section of his commentary by saying that St Paul “raOxa Tcdcvra 
KIV8L Kal oxpdipsi, SsT^ai pouXopevoq 8ti t6 y£v6p£vov 
oG ‘irp6a(|)aTov fjv, deXX’ dcvco0£v Kal ttpS itoXXcov Sietu- 
•ttoGto xpdvcov.”®* 

So far, then, we have discovered that these three rep¬ 
resentatives of the Antiochene school place a heavy emphasis 
on the historical integrity of the Genesis narrative and on the 
need to bring this out by means of typological exegesis. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether or not they are correct “in emphasiz¬ 
ing that the Pauline use of dXXrjyopoupEva does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that allegorical interpretation is employed in this 
passage.”®® By way of conclusion to this section of the paper, 
let us see how St Jerome fits into the general picture. 

We may begin by quoting his definition of allegory; “Quae 
quidem sunt per aUegoriam dicta: hoc est, alia ex aliis figurata. 
Dedit autem regulam hoc loco Apostolus inteUigendi allegori- 
cas rationes, scilicet ut, manente historiae veritate, figuras ve- 
teris Testamenti exponamus.”®^ This is reminiscent of the defini- 

^^Ibid.y "for Isaac, who was free, was persecuted by Ishmael the slave.” 

3i“"£K®ocXe Tf]v TtaiblaKT^v Kal tov ul6v o6 y&p {Jif) kXt]- 

povo^i*|a£L 6 ol6q Tfjc; 'iraiSCoKTjq ^ietoc tou uloG rr\Ci ^EuSdpaq” (21:30). 
F. F. Bruce notes that this quotation originally read tou uloG pou ’loadcK 
in the LXX text of Genesis (The Epistle to the Galatians: A Commentary 
on the Greek Text [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982]), p. 225. 

^PG 61:664, “stirs up and turns all these things over, wanting to 
show that what was happening was not a recent [phenomenon] but was 
prefigured from above and many years ago.” 

^Kepple, “Antiochene exegesis”: 248. 

30: 817B, “these things indeed are spoken through allegory: that 
is, one set of things figured from another. But in this passage the Apostle 
gave a rule for understanding allegorical accounts, namely that we should 
expound the figures of the Old Testament, if the truth of the history 
remains.” 
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tions that we encountered in Theodore and Theodoret. The 
truth of the history is preserved, but not in sue ha way as to 
rule out all interpretations that go beyond the strict letter of 
the text. By talking in terms of allegoricas rationes (allegorical 
accounts) St Jerome does not deny, as his Antiochene con¬ 
temporaries did, that there is some room in Biblical exegesis 
for the allegorical approach. Indeed, he seems to allow that 
St Paul was using this approach in Galatians 4 when he says 
that the Apostle gave a rule for understanding allegorical ac¬ 
counts. But there is also an element of typology in his remarks 
on V. 24. In the sentence quoted above he talks of expounding 
the figures of the Old Testament, and then in the next sentence 
he goes on to say that St Paul subsequently showed what 
Abraham’s two wives prefigured (quid praefiguraverint). We 
read that the synagogue “had the type” of Hagar;’® in other 
words, Hagar prefigured the synagogue of St Paul’s own day. 
This correspondence is maintained when he says later on that 
by “sons of the desolate woman” (v. 27) St Paul “significat 
Ecclesiae populos ex gentibus congregatos.”®* He understands 
“her that is married” to refer to the synagogue of the Jews. 

Apart from these few remarks, there is practically noth¬ 
ing in St Jerome’s commentary to indicate that the words “quae 
sunt per allegoriam dicta” (v. 24) pose especially difficult 
problems for the interpreter. He does not simply equate allegory 
and typology, but as we have seen, he uses words like typus and 
praefiguro which belong to the language of typological exegesis. 
Nevertheless, I think that we may with good reason view St 
Jerome as an exegete who, if he was not an opponent of the 
Antiochenes, at any rate did not look upon allegory as a 
wholly disreputable method of interpretation. 

So much for the Patristic exegesis of this text in Galatians. 
For the remainder of this study I shall discuss some of the 
modern interpretations of the passage, with two specific aims: 
first, of arriving at a more precise translation of dXXr)yopo6- 
psva and secondly, of determining whether St Paul was using 

817D. n 

818A, “signifies the peoples of the Church gathered together 
from the gentiles.” 
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an allegorical or a typological method of exegesis, or a com¬ 
bination of the two methods. 

To begin with, let us place v. 24 within its immediate 
context: 

YEYpocTiTai ydp 8 ti ’ASpadp. 5uo uloCx; eoyev, 

Mva iK Tfi<; TraibloKTic; Kal £va Tfjq SXeuSe- 

paq. dXX’ 6 psv in xfiq TraiSioKTiq Kaxd adpna 

Ysyewrixai, 6 &£ 4 k xfjq 4X£U04paq bid xfjq 

4'iTayy£X[aq. dxivd 4oxiv dXXr)Xoyop6p£va.®^ 

Most, if not all, of the problems arising from this text have 
to do with the fact that St Paul nowhere gives us any clear 
indication as to the kind of exegesis he is undertaking here. 
Had he prefaced v. 22 with a comment to the effect that the 
ensuing portion of his epistle was an exercise in allegory or 
typology, we would be in no doubt about his intentions. In 
other words, “dxivd 4axiv dXXT)yopo6p£va” cannot just be 
taken to mean “which things are an allegory.” The latter phrase 
would be expressed in Greek as “dxivd ioxiv dXXT]yopta.” 
Now it could be that at the time when he wrote this section 
of the letter St Paul failed to put his point across as precisely 
as he might have done. But to accuse him of not writing care¬ 
fully enough is a mark of impiety. After all, we are dealing 
here with a portion of divinely inspired Scripture. It is altogether 
too easy to claim that when a text of the Bible or any other 
book, for that matter, does not communicate its meaning clearly 
to us the author is guilty of a lapse in style. There is surely some 
significance in the fact that the Apostle wrote dXXr|yopo6p£va 
rather than dXXi^yopla. 

Among the standard translations of the Bible there is a 
clear consensus in favor of “allegory” as a rendition of dXXr)- 
yopoup£Va: “Which things are an allegory” (Authorized Ver¬ 
sion); “Now this is an allegory” (Revised Standard Version); 
“This can be regarded as an allegory” (Jerusalem Bible); “This 
is an allegory” (New English Bible). A strictly literal transla¬ 
tion is “which things are being allegorized.” But what does 
“allegorized” mean? According to Liddell and Scott, dXXr)- 

«’Gal 4:22-24. 
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Yop^co means (1) “to interpret allegorically” and (2) “to 
speak figuratively, metaphorically or allegorically.” In a cita¬ 
tion of this passage from Galatians the passive form is ren¬ 
dered as “to be spoken allegorically.” It is hard to see why 
dXXr|yopo6p£va should not be rendered as “to be interpreted 
allegorically,” especially when the citation appears in the first 
subdivision of the article. In Bauer’s Greek-English Dictionary 
of the New Testament the meaning is given as “to speak al¬ 
legorically.” The verb dXXrjyopeco appears nowhere else in 
the New Testament, nor does it occur in the Septuagint. Non- 
Christian authors like Philo, Plutarch, Josephus and Heraklitos®* 
used it in several places, but we have no parallels in the New 
Testament which could serve as the basis for a comparison. 
Friedrich BUchsel suggests that it means either “to speak al¬ 
legorically” or “to explain or denote allegorically,”®® but he does 
not assign either of these meanings to dXXr)yopo6(jieva. 

The standard dictionaries, then, are not particularly help¬ 
ful to us in our attempt to arrive at a precise translation of 
dXXTjyopoupeva. As far as the non-Christian parallels are 
concerned, we cannot be certain whether St Paul would have 
known the writings of Plutarch and Heraklitos. It is, of course, 
conceivable that he was familiar with the works of Philo and 
Josephus, but as to this possibility, too, we are bound to sus¬ 
pend judgment. How, therefore, are we to resolve this problem? 

It could be argued that there is not much difference be¬ 
tween “to speak allegorically” and “to interpret allegorically,” 
and that whichever way we understand the word, the passage 
in question is still an allegory. But it is surely one thing to 
claim that the narrative in Genesis was originally conceived by 
its author or redactor as an allegory and quite another thing 
to claim that it is being, or is to be, interpreted as an allegory. 
If the author or redactor intended to provide an historical ac¬ 
count of what happened to Abraham and the other figures in 
the story, then to maintain that the narrative was spoken al¬ 
legorically is to contradict the intention of the author or redactor. 
Hence, C. K. Barrett is wrong when he says that “there is little 

3^See note 25. 

^^Article on dXXr]YOp£C0, in Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament, ed. Gerhard Kittel, trans. and ed. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand 
Rapids: ^rdmans, 1964) vol. 1, p. 260. 
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difference in effect between ‘These things are written in al¬ 
legorical form,’ and ‘These things are (here and now) being 
allegorically interpreted.’ 

Having shown, then, that it is important to distinguish 
between “to speak allegorically” and “to interpret allegorically” 
as possible translations of dXXriyopdco, I shall now consider 
what scholars other than Barrett have had to say about the 
subject. Lightfoot maintains that St Paul may well be using 
dcXXr|Yopou[i£va in the sense of “to treat or interpret as an 
allegory” with reference to “some recognized mode of inter¬ 
pretation.”^^ Precisely what these modes of interpretation might 
be is not made clear. Lightfoot may have in mind the tradi¬ 
tion of allegorical exposition in Palestinian scribal circles. Ac¬ 
cording to Biichsel, this kind of exposition was far more 
common in Alexandria than in Palestine.^ Nonetheless, the 
Palestinian theologians did practice allegorical exposition, and 
it is not impossible that St Paul himself had been trained in 
such a hermeneutical method. But apart from this considera¬ 
tion, Lightfoot does not advance any strong argument in favor 
of one or the other translation. 

Burton includes a long and valuable discussion of the 
problem in his commentary. He translates “dxiva ioTiv dXXr|- 
yopoupeva” as “Which things are allegorical utterances.” 
This looks much more faithful to the grammar of the original 
Greek than anything we found in the standard translations. We 
might ask at this point what is the reference of dxiva. There 
is nothing in the neuter gender in the preceding two verses, 
but five figures are mentioned, namely Abraham, the two 
women and the two sons. St Paul might have written dxiva 
rather than oiTiveq or aiTivsq in order to include all these 
figures in a single word. Let us leave this possibility aside for 
the time being and return to Burton’s exposition. He suggests 


^®“The allegory of Abraham, Sarah and Hagar in the argument of 
Galatians,” in Rechtfertigung: Festschrift fiir Ernst Kdsemann zum 70, 
Gehurtstag, ed. Johannes Friedrich, Wolfgang Pohlmann and Peter 
Stuhlmacher (Tubingen; Gottingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck); 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1976), p. 11. 

^^Galatians, p. 180. 

'*2dXXTiyop^<o, p. 262. 
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The assertion pertains not to be original sense of the 
passage, what the author meant when he wrote it, 
nor to the current or proper interpretation of the 
words, but to the character of the utterances as they 
stand in the scripture.^® 

Shortly after this he develops his suggestion in greater detail. 
Three different meanings of dXXriyopeco are possible. First, 
“to speak allegorically, to utter something which has another 
meaning than that of the words taken literally—the object of 
the verb or the subject in the passive being the words uttered.” 
Secondly, “to speak allegorically, the object being not the 
words uttered or the thing actually mentioned, but that to 
which there is underlying reference.” Thirdly, “to interpret al¬ 
legorically, i.e., to draw out the spiritual meaning supposed 
to underlie the words in their literal sense.”^ I think that 
Burton is right to rule out the second of these senses, on the 
ground that the “spiritual significates” of dxiva have not yet 
been mentioned. He concludes by favoring the first meaning. 
The third meaning is plausible, but would have to be expressed 
as dXXT]yopT]T£a if it were to mean “these things are to be 
interpreted allegorically.” Burton conceives of Scripture as hav¬ 
ing a meaning aU of its own, apart from that intended by the 
author and from interpretations applied to it by later genera¬ 
tions of readers, and he cites Romans 4:3 and James 2:23 as 
parallels for this idea.'*® Grammatically, dXXrjyopoOpEva “may 
be a general present participle equivalent to a noun.”** 

Despite all the virtues of Burton’s analysis, however, I 
find Bruce’s comments on this phrase altogether more con¬ 
vincing. The translation he suggests is the most literal and, in 
my judgment, the most accurate of aU: “Now these are al¬ 
legorical entities.” He elaborates on this suggestion in the 
following way: 

that is to say, the entities in the story stand for some¬ 
thing other than their prima facie sense, whether that 

^^Gcdatians, p. 253. 

mbid., p. 254. 

<5Cf. Rom. 10:11; Gal 4:30; 1 Tim 5:18; James 4:5. 

^Galatians, p. 255. 
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“something other” was intended by the original 
author... or is the contribution of the interpreter." 

In the preceding verses St Paul has been talking about in¬ 
dividual human beings, not about utterances. The attribute 
“allegorical” belongs not only to the words and sentences of a 
narrative but also to its content, which in the present case is 
the characters. Bruce is not saying that the characters are al¬ 
legorical according to the second meaning rejected by Burton, 
nor that Abraham is in reality what Philo conceived him to 
be, that is, “the virtue-loving soul in its quest for the true 
God.”" Rather, Sarah and Hagar stand for or represent two 
covenants (v. 24). 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, what are we to 
say about the kind of exegetical method that St Paul uses in 
Galatians 4? Is the passage in question simply an allegory, or 
is it an exercise in typology? At the very least it must be said 
that some form of allegory is present. Otherwise why would 
St Paul have used a word like I find it dif¬ 

ficult to accept this remark by A. T. Hanson: “Just as xOitoq 
in Paul does necessarily mean ‘type,’ so we are not justified 
in assuming dXXT]yopou[j.£va means ‘an allegory.’ What he 
says about xurroq may be perfectly correct, but it scarcely fol¬ 
lows that dXXr]yopo6p£va has as many different meanings as 
xOitoq. The very fact that Leonhard Goppelt’s article in Kittel 
on the latter word is three times the length of Biichsel’s on 
dXXr|yopEco serves to demonstrate the greater richness and 
complexity of xuitoq. 

Two commentators advance what strike me as unbalanced 
interpretations of this passage. Goppelt admits “the typological 
interpretation of the relationship of Ishmael and Isaac, which 
in some respects passes over into allegory,”®* but in the rest 
of his book he seems unwilling to grant either that allegory 
is not necessarily an entirely disreputable method of exegesis 

Galatiansy pp. 224-225. 

^^Studies in PauVs Technique and Theology (London: SPCK, 1974), 
p. 91 

^^Typos: The Typological Interpretation of the Old Testament in the 
NeWy trans. Donald H. Madvig (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), p. 139. 
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or that St Paul indulged in it on occasion. According to his 
earlier definitions of allegory and typology, typology is based 
on a comparison of facts, whereas dlegory has to do with the 
words “from which it draws out useful and hidden doctrine.”®* 
Typology is, therefore, much more historical in focus than al¬ 
legory, which is concerned with abstract ideas. By contrast, 
R. P. C. Hanson argues that this passage is “explicitly and un- 
disguisedly allegorical.”®^ Like Goppelt, he admits that his 
judgment has to be qualified to some extent. For example, he 
states that he is not at all sure how far St Paul is allegorizing 
Hagar and Ishmael, or whether there is not some conflation of 
the two allegories. 

I submit, not that Goppelt and Hanson are entirely wrong, 
but rather that neither of them is prepared to accept the obvious, 
namely that elements of both methods are present in this passage. 
Typology is indeed concerned with elucidating the historical 
links between the actual persons, events and things in the Old 
Testament and their counterparts or antitypes in the New. 
Allegory, on the other hand, has no intrinsic connection with 
the historical framework of revelation. This is especially evident 
in the works of Philo. The following extract from the De 
congressu quaerendae eruditionis gratia will serve as an il¬ 
lustration of the extreme Alexandrian variety of allegorical 
exposition: 

Sarah, virtue, bears, we shall find, the same relation 
to Hagar, education, as the mistress to the servant- 
maid, or the lawful wife to the concubine, and so 
naturally the mind we call Abraham, will have Sarah, 
virtue, for his wife, and Hagar, the whole range of 
school culture, for his concubine.®® 

When St Paul says that Hagar and Sarah stand for two cove¬ 
nants, is there not some degree of abstraction in his statements? 
A covenant is admittedly not a philosophic concept like virtue 

p. 7. 

Allegory and Event: A Study of the Sources and Significance of 
Origen*s Interpretation of Scripture (London: SCM Press, 1959), p. 80. 

®®§23, trans. F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker (Loeb Classical Library; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1932), p. 469. 
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or knowledge, but it is not nearly as concrete as Mount Sinai, 
with which Hagar is identified in v. 25. Similarly, Hagar is 
said to correspond (ouaxoixei) to the present Jerusalem (v. 
25), and it is impUed that Sarah is to be equated with the 
Jerusalem above (v. 26). 

However, the very fact that St Paul talks of the “present 
Jerusalem” suggests an element of typology in his exegesis. This 
is still more evident in v. 28, where he tells the Galatians that 
they are the children of promise “Kaxdt TaadcK.” St Paul in¬ 
terprets Isaac as the spiritual type of the Christians of his own 
day.®^ As we saw earlier from St John Chrysostom’s commen¬ 
tary on V. 29, Ishmael’s persecution of Isaac foreshadows the 
persecution of the Christians by the Jews. As Barrett puts it, 
“none knew better than Paul that Jews had persecuted Chris¬ 
tians, and that Judaizers were now threatening his life’s work.”®® 
The persecutions of the Old Testament period, then, have a 
very concrete application in the New Testament period. 

Hence, my conclusion is that St Paul employs a combina¬ 
tion of the allegorical and the typological methods in Galatians 
4:21-31. Yet we have found it difficult to separate the two, 
for it is as if the Apostle’s exposition of the two slides from one 
to the other at different points in the text. Perhaps this impres¬ 
sion can be explained with reference to Woollcombe’s defini¬ 
tions that were quoted earlier on. In typology we seek his¬ 
torical links between events, persons and things in the Old and 
New Testaments, whereas in allegory we search for the sec¬ 
ondary and hidden meanings of the Old Testament narratives. 
Could it be that these two procedures, far from being irrecon¬ 
cilable opposites, are in fact most effective when used jointly? 
If we believe that there is a historical connection between Isaac 
and the gentile Christians, are we not presupposing that the 
story of Isaac has another meaning than the plain historical 
sense? In the case of the text at hand, it is the very figures of 
the Genesis narrative that “say” one thing and signify another 
(if we may so adapt the words of Heraklitos). They are at the 
same time the types whose fulfillment is accomplished in the 
conflicts of the Church in Galatia. 

s<Cf. “rdv K<rt& nvE5(ia” (v. 29). 

““The allegory of Abraham,” p. 13. 
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HEARING, RECEIVING AND ENTERING 
TO MYSTHPION/TA MYZTHPIA: 
PATRISTIC INSIGHTS UNVEILING 
THE CRUX INTERPRETUM 
(ISAIAH 6:9-10) OF THE SOWER PARABLE 


Robert M. Arida 


/. Introduction 

The nature of revelation, knowledge of God and his 
Kingdom, and the use of parables are at the heart of under¬ 
standing the concept xb [ruaTr|piov/Tdc p,uaTi*|pia —“mys¬ 
tery/mysteries” (“secrets”-iRSF)—in the Sower parable. Within 
the canonical Gospels, these terms are hapax legomena, ap¬ 
pearing only in the Sower parable recorded in the Synoptics. 
Textually the terms do not stand alone but are linked to the 
crux interpretum associated with Isaiah 6:9-10. In the ex¬ 
planation for using parables in Matthew’s account (13:10-16), 
the Isaiah verses are quoted almost verbatim (vs. 14-16) 
from the LXX, while the explanations in Mark (4:10-12) 
and Luke (8:9-10) offer their respective capsulized trans¬ 
missions (Mk 4:12 and Lk 8:10b). 

While the primary focus of this article is to examine the 
exegeses provided by St Irenaeus of Lyons, St John Chrysos¬ 
tom, St Cyril of Alexandria and Victor of Antioch, I will 
begin with a twofold introduction consisting of (a) a review 
of two fundamentally different approaches taken by modern 
scholars in handling the concept “secret(s)” “mystery(ies)” 
and the crux interpretum, and (b) a brief treatment of the 
Isaiah verses comparing the Hebrew and Greek renderings. 
This introduction wiU serve as a prelude to demonstrating 
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that even though the commentaries of the Fathers are chro¬ 
nologically removed from modern criticism, they nevertheless 
provide fresh, stimulating and complementary insights to the 
ongoing research of one of the most challenging texts of the 
Gospels. 

la. Modern Criticism 

Among modern scholars the appearance of t 6 [Luaxi]- 
piov/xd puoTi^pia and the Isaiah prophecy have posed 
exegetical challenges that have resulted in two opposing views. 
On the one hand, exegetes such as Joachim Jeremias and 
C. H. Dodd^ have concluded that to puaxi'ipiov/Tdc pu- 
OTi^ipia and the crux interpretum in Mark’s sower (Mk 4:10- 
12) form an alien stumbling block imposed on the parable 
by the redactor. Their investigations led them to eliminate 
vss. 1 lb-12, since their inclusion would, in their opinion, only 
open wide the door for an allegorical interpretation of the 
parable beginning with vs. 14. Jeremias further argues that 
the “allegorical” verses (14-20) were also added by the Chris¬ 
tian Community in order to [re]-interpret the original parable 
(4:1-8). The interpolation shifted the meaning of the parable 
from an eschatological emphasis, i.e., the fulfillment of the 
Kingdom of God culminating in verse 8, to an exhortation to 
converts to remain faithful to their conversion. 

For a long time I held out against the conclusion 
that this interpretation must be attributed to the 
primitive Church; but on linguistic grounds it is 
unavoidable. To this we must add the important ob¬ 
servation that the interpretation of the parable 
misses its eschatological point; the emphasis has been 
transferred from the eschatological to the psycho¬ 
logical aspect. In the interpretation (Mk 4:13-20; 

Mtt 13:18-23; Lk 8:11-15) the parable has be¬ 
come an exhortation to converts to examine them¬ 
selves and test the sincerity of their conversion.® 

^Joachim Jeremias, Rediscovering the Parables (New York, 1966); and 
C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (New York, 1966). 

20p. cit., p. 64. 
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Consequently, by attributing vs. 1 lb -20 to the redactor(s) 
of the early Church, the original parable is independent of 
the crux interpretum. 

On the other hand, more recent scholars have come to 
accept t 6 (luaTqpiov/Td puatripia and the crux interpre¬ 
tum as necessary components of the Sower parable. Unlike 
Jeremias and Dodd, these scholars recognize that “mystery 
(ies)” and the Isaiah text provide a literary mechanism used 
for purposes of concealing and disclosing the meaning of the 
parable. They argue that in the foreground of the Sower 
parable is the interplay of word (spoken or written) and 
audience. The outcome of this interplay is the veiling or un¬ 
veiling of the person of Jesus Christ whose parabolic X 670 C; 
ultimately discloses his Messianic identity. Werner Kelber, who 
generally speaking equates mystery with secrecy, sets out to 
demonstrate how within the Markan narrative both concepts, 
in spite of their textual nuances, function as revelatory devices. 
“Secrecy or, as I prefer to call it, mystery results from a dis- 
orienting-reorienting narrative which forestalls closure.”® While 
Kelber sees the crux interpretum as a linguistic mechanism, his 
stimulating article provides some important observations which, 
for our purposes, help to shed light on the way the Fathers 
utilized and interpreted to puaxi^piov/Td puoTrjpia in con¬ 
junction with Isaiah 6:9-10. For Kelber (like the Fathers) 
the parable genre has a kerygmatic function. Instead of con- 
ceahng the identity of Jesus and his message or restricting the 
identity of Jesus and his message to a select group of “insiders,”^ 
the parable functions by drawing the audience into a relation¬ 
ship with Jesus and his Kingdom. To conceal the “mystery” 
from the masses would simply run contrary to the kerygmatic 
nature of the Gospel. Kelber is emphatic about this: 

^Werner H. Kelber, “Narrative and Disclosure: Mechanisms of Con¬ 
cealing, Revealing, and Reveiling,” Semeia, 43 (1988), p. 2. The etymology 
of the term nucrtfipiov points to pdEiv to close (e.g. the mouth or the lips). 
Mocrri^piov derives its meaning primarily from the way it is used in a given 
context. See Bornkamm, “|iooTf|piOv,” The Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament, Kittel and Friedrich eds., vol. IV, p. 803 (Eerdmans, 1967). 

*Ci. for example Logion 62 and the Gospel of Thomas, trans. Helmut 
Koester and Thomas O. Lambdin, in the Nag Hammadi Library (San Fran¬ 
cisco, 1978), p. 125: “It is to those [who are worthy of My] mysteries that 
I tell My mysteries....” For the Synoptic Gospels it is clear that Jesus does 
not discriminate between worthy and unworthy. 
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What is remarkable about the mechanism of esoteric 
secrecy is its unconcern for proclamation ... Esoteric 
secrecy and orthodoxy’s kerygmatic impulse served 
mutually exclusive interests.* 

Though aspects of Kelber’s observations on the hidden/ 
disclosure mechanism have been duly challenged,® his asser¬ 
tion that the parable has a kerygmatic function, which generates 
interaction between “word” and “audience,” bears a strong 
resemblance to the patristic understanding. 

Rather than being a vehicle for disseminating a “secret 
knowledge” reminiscent of Gnosticism, xd nuaxi^piov/xdc pu- 
OTi^pia of the Sower parable is intended to draw the audience 
(listeners and readers) into a relationship with Jesus and his 
Kingdom. Veselin Kesich concisely expresses the kerygmatic 
nature of xd puaxi)piov/xd puaxr^pia: 

This “secret” of the Kingdom of God was not to be 
kept by a few elect, but it was the mystery of the 
Kingdom that was revealed and proclaimed by Jesus 
to his disciples and through the Twelve to the House 
of Israel. A parable, for those who were inside (em¬ 
phasis mine) with Jesus, and who responded with 
repentance (metanoia) to His call, was the revela¬ 
tion of the “secret of &e Kingdom of God.’”^ 

Complementing Professor Kesich, J. W. Bowker examines the 
crux interpretum of the Sower parable in light of the Rabbinic 
understanding of “mystery.” For the Rabbis (and also the 
Fathers) the sense of mystery highlights 

not the element of “mystery” or secrecy as such... 
but the fact that there are two ways of being related 
in a mysterion, either by being on the inside of it 
(in which case mysterion implies “that which is well 

^Op. cit., p. 6. 

<^See Dan O. Via, “Irony as Hope in Mark’s Gospel: A Reply to 
Werner Kelber,” Semeia, 43 (1988), pp. 21-27. 

'^The Gospel Image of Christ: The Church and Modern Criticism, St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press (New York, 1972), p. 108. 
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known, but only to a limited number”) or by being 
on the outside of it.”® 

We shall see that for the Fathers the “insiders” and “out¬ 
siders” are not determined by divine fiat. In the case of the 
Sower parable, it is from the dynamic Word of God that the 
element of surprise or irony begins to surface. The irony re¬ 
sulting from an encounter with all the teachings of Jesus sur¬ 
faces when, in spite of the inclusive nature inherent in his 
preaching and teaching, there inevitably emerge two distinct 
groups from among the audience. Who is finally “in” and 
“out” is contingent on how the listener or reader relates to the 
Word of God. 

How one relates to the mystery is precisely where the 
crux interpretum fits into the scheme of the Sower parable. 
But before we can see how it does so, we need to examine 
how Isaiah 6:9-10 fits into the Isaiah prophecy as a whole. 


Ib. Isaiah 6:9-10 

Reading Isaiah 6:9-10 in its original context will help to 
show that its place in the Sower parable maintains a prophetic 
continuity. 

Linguistically there are some basic differences between the 
Hebrew and the LXX rendering of Isaiah 6:9-10. A transla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew reads as follows: 

[And the Lord said] Go, and say to this people: Hear 
and hear, but do not understand: see and see, but do 
not perceive. Make the heart of this people fat, and 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears, and under¬ 
stand with their hearts, and turn and be healed. 
(R5K) 


*“Mystery and Parable: Mark iv:l-20,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
vol. 25, pt. 2 (1974), p. 301. 
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The LXX reads: 

And he said, go and say to this people, by hearing 
you will hear and not understand and while seeing 
you will see and not see, for the heart of this people 
has become fat and with difficulty they heard with 
their ears, and their eyes grew tired lest they should 
see with the eyes and hear with the ears and under¬ 
stand by the heart and turn and I will heal them.® 

Even a superficial comparison reveals some striking dif¬ 
ferences between the two texts. The imperative in the Hebrew, 
“hear” and “see,” are rendered into Greek using the future 
tense, “you will hear” and “you will see.” The change in tense 
shifts the cause of Israel’s stubbornness from God (Hebrew) 
to Israel herself (LXX). Consequently, instead of God being 
the direct cause of making the people’s heart grow fat or dull, 
which prevents hearing and seeing, it is the people themselves 
whose heart prevents hearing, seeing and understanding (lua- 
Xuv0r| yap f| Kap&ia toO XaoD to6tou). Unlike the Hebrew 
text where the emphasis is placed on God, who prevents re¬ 
pentance as part of his judgement, the pqixoTe (lest) clause 
of the LXX refers the inability to repent back to the prophet’s 
audience.^® 

The causative element, whether it be God or the “dull” 
(unfeeling) disposition of the audience, plays a pivotal role 
in the Isaiah prophecy. While it appears that the LXX mitigates 
the sting of the prophecy by holding the audience accountable 
for its obduracy, there nevertheless exists a common eschato¬ 
logical vision running through both the Greek and Hebrew. 
This shared eschatological vision also sheds light on the Sower 

®Kal ettrev, iropeiiGnTi Kai Etudv Xcccp xo^tcp, ’Ako#| dKoOae-re 
Kcl oO ouvfjTS Kocl SX^TtovTEQ SXd(l>8X£ Kol nf| tStiTE, Iiiotx6v0r| y6p 
f| Kap6(a TOO Xocou to6too koI toT? <i>alv aotcov Sapiax; f^Koooov Kai 
ToCx; 6<i)9ocXpo6<; adrav iKKdppooov, pVjTtore tSooiv Tot<; ficpSocXpoT*; 
Kai toT<; (Salv dKoiiooaiv Kai xf] KapSig oovfiaiv Kai iitioxp^ipcoaiv 
Kai Idaopai aC)xo6<;. 

lopor a more detailed comparison and analysis of the Hebrew and LXX 
texts, cf. Craig A. Evans, “To See and Not Perceive: Isaiah 6:9-10 in Early 
Jewish and Christian Interpretation,” Journal for the Study of the Old 
Testament, Supplementary Series, vol. 64 (Sheffield, 1989), pp. 61-64. 
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parable. As we pointed out earlier, the eschatological dimen¬ 
sion of the Sower parable was recognized by scholars like 
Jeremias, but only insofar as the original parable excluded the 
crux interpretum and the accompanying verses of interpreta¬ 
tion. In contrast to this approach, if Isaiah 6:9-10 (in either 
its Hebrew or Greek form) is interpreted from an eschatological 
perspective, and not as a closed word of God confined to the 
past, its place in the Sower parable highlights the ongoing 
divine/human interaction of salvation history. 

Using the Hebrew text, Gerhard von Rad offers some 
excellent insights into Isaiah 6:9-10 and its relationship to 
eschatology. For von Rad there is no way to remove the 
sting from the Hebrew version. The word of God spoken 
through the prophet does precisely what it says. God indeed 
hardens the hearts of the people in order to reveal his power 
(cf. Ex 9:16). In the case of Israel, God will destroy the na¬ 
tion he formed in order to rebuild it anew in the future. This 
historical/eschatological dimension derived from Is 6:9-10 
shows that the harshness of the saying, rather than being a 
closed fiat intended to punish an unfaithful people, opens up 
to the future. By treating Is 6:9-10 as a prelude to what is to 
come, von Rad perceives the ongoing creative activity of God’s 
Word which rebuilds a new nation comprised of Jews and 
Gentiles. 

We must learn to read the saying about the harden¬ 
ing of the heart with reference to saving history. 

Any psychological or devotional explanation or any 
understanding of it merely as punishment, means 
understanding it as the end, the final stage of a 
process which operates in a greater or lesser degree 
according to fixed laws. This is not consistent with the 
plain evidence found in Isaiah; for paradoxical as it 
may be, its position there is emphatically at the be¬ 
ginning of a movement in saving history. It was at 
the beginning, at his call, that Isaiah was given this 
word, and in Isaiah 8:17 he says paradoxically that 
his hope is founded precisely in this God who hardens 
the heart; here too, hardening of the heart is an event, 
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from which the prophet looks out into the future; and 
in Isaiah 30:8ff the position is no different.. .Ab¬ 
solutely everything in Isaiah points out into the 
future—even the saying about the hardening of Israel’s 
heart which is the action of Yahweh himself.“ 

When von Rad’s historical outline is refracted through 
the LXX text, the conclusion remains fundamentally the same, 
even though one is required to depend on a spiritual/psycho¬ 
logical explanation. Be that as it may, what needs to be stressed 
is that the causative clause in both the Hebrew and LXX texts 
carries God’s Word toward a future and therefore eschatological 
fulfillment. This fulfillment is attained with the formation of 
a new people, who will be grafted onto the rebuilt nation of 
Israel—that is, God’s Kingdom. 

It shall come to pass in the latter days that the 
mountain of the house of 
the Lord 

shall be established as the highest of 
the mountains, 

and shall be raised above the hills, 
and all the nations shall flow to it, 
and many people shall come, 
and say, 

“Come, let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, 

to the house of the God of Jacob; 

that he may teach us his paths.” (Isaiah 2:1-4, R5F)** 

In his letter to the Romans, St Paul continues to ar¬ 
ticulate history’s link to eschatology by describing how God 

Message of the Prophets (New York, 1965), p. 126. 
i2Cf. also Isaiah 55:5, 

Behold, you shall call nations 
that you know not, 
and nations that know you not 
shall run to you, 

because of the Lord your God, and 
of the Holy One of Israel, 
for he has glorified you. 
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joins Jew and Gentile to form one new nation out of many. 
Yet St Paul is also most emphatic when pointing out that, in 
spite of Israel’s infidelities and God giving the Jews a dull spirit,'* 
the root of the new nation has already been planted in the past. 

So I ask, have they stumbled so as to fall? By no 
means! But through their trespass salvation has come 
to the Gentiles, so as to make Israel jealous. Now if 
their trespass means riches for the world, and if their 
failure means riches for the Gentiles, how much more 
will their full inclusion mean! .. . For if their rejec¬ 
tion means the reconciliation of the world, what will 
their acceptance mean but life from the dead? If the 
dough offered as first fruits is holy, so is the whole 
lump; and if the root is holy, so are the branches. 

But if some of the branches were broken off, and 
you, a wild olive shoot, were grafted in their place to 
share the richness of the olive tree, do not boast over 
the branches. If you do boast remember it is not you 
that support the root but the root that supports you 
(Rom 11:13-18 [R5F]; cf. also 11:25-32). 

The eschatological nature of God’s word can be extrap¬ 
olated from patristic exegesis relative to the Sower parable 
in general and the connection between t6 jjiuoTi]piov/Td 
( 100 X 1*1 pia and the crux interpretum in particular. This cor¬ 
responds to the idea that salvation worked out in history forms 
the basis of the patristic hermeneutic, which can be described 
as the relationship generated between God’s Word and the 
audience. The Fathers, both Antiochians and Alexandrians, 
knew that God’s Word which formed the Scriptures was neither 
self-contained nor self-explained. They understood that the 
“Book of the Church’’ did not originate outside or beyond an 
ecclesial context but emerged from the very heart of the 
Church.*'* From this context, expressed most vividly in litur- 

»*Cf.. Rom 11:8. 

Georges Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox 
View (Belmont, 1972). Also John Breck, ‘Theoria and Orthodox Her¬ 
meneutics,” Saint Vladimifs Theological Quarterly, voL 20, no. 4 (1976), 
pp. 195-219; revised in The Power of the Word (SVS Press, 1986), pp. 93- 
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gical worship, the patristic hermeneutic develops in such a way 
that there is an unfolding interaction between the active Word 
of God and the audience. In this context, one is invited to re¬ 
ceive the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, i.e., to enter a 
living and transforming relationship with the incarnate Logos. 
It is also from this ecclesial context that the biblical Word, 
sustained by the divine Spirit, provides ongoing challenges 
and renewal for the Church as it approaches its temporal end 
and eschatological fulfillment. 

By following von Rad’s lead and placing Isaiah 6:9-10 
in an eschatological light, we lessen the risk of exaggerating 
the anti-Jewish sentiments, stressed by some scholars, that ap¬ 
pear in patristic exegesis. Certainly the issue of anti-semitism 
is not to be skirted. Yet to restrict the patristic commentaries 
of the Sower parable to tirades against the Jews would be to 
overlook their focus upon the gathered community and their 
kerygmatic purpose: to stimulate the audience into hearing, 
receiving and entering to ^xuaTf)pLOv/Tdc puaxi^pia.*® 


11. Patristic Exegesis: to puaTT^piov/TCt puoTi*|pia 

and Isaiah 6:9-10 

We stated at the outset that the nature of revelation and 
the knowledge of God and his Kingdom are fundamental com¬ 
ponents of the Sower parable, particularly in relation to to 
puaTi^piov/Td puaTi*|pia and Isaiah 6:9-10. As early as the 
first century a.d. gnostic groups had perceived certain sayings 
attributed to Jesus as being intentionally shrouded in secrecy. 
The interpretation of these logia was available only to those 

113. Also by the same author, “Exegesis and Interpretation: Orthodox 
Reflections on the Hermeneutic Problem,” Saint Vladimifs Theological 
Quarterly^ vol. 27, no. 2 (1983), pp. 75-92; revised in Power of the Word, 
pp. 25-47. 

^^Unfortunately, this is one of the conclusions arrived at by Craig A. 
Evans, op, cit. He maintains that “within Christian circles, Is 6:9-10 lent 
itself very conveniently for purposes of anti-Jewish polemic and apologetic, 
and it was exploited accordingly. For the New Testament and post-New 
Testament writers, the Isaianic text was used to explain the Jewish rejection 
of Jesus and the Church's proclamation,” p, 161. And “... there remains 
little sense of the text speaking to the community. Rather the text is 
primarily understood as speaking about others,” p. 166. 
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whom Jesus considered worthy. The first part of Logion 62 
of the Gospel of Thomas (whose Greek version dates ca. 200 
A.D.) alludes to this select inner ring of initiates; “Jesus said; 
‘It is to those [who are worthy of my] mysteries that I tell my 
mysteries.’ This sparked a controversy over the nature of 
revelation and how and to whom it was disseminated. 

St Irenaeus of Lyons was clearly embroiled in the con¬ 
troversy over the nature of revelation and the knowledge of God. 

They (i.e., the heretics) tell us, however, that his 
knowledge has not been openly divulged, because all 
are not capable of receiving it, but it has been re¬ 
vealed in mystery by the Saviour by means of parables 
to those qualified for understanding it.” 

One of Irenaeus’ objectives is to construct an argument for 
the universality of divine revelation which culminates in the 
incarnation of the Logos. Irenaeus begins by tracing the his¬ 
tory of revelation through the texts of the Old Testament. This 
approach was problematic for the Gnostics, since for the most 
part they were unable to accept the culmination of revelation 
as a fulfillment accomplished by the “evil God” of the Old 
Testament. For St Irenaeus, however, one was obliged to look 
back upon the historical past to perceive that God was prepar¬ 
ing the world for the incarnation of his Son, who in turn would 
restore the creation to the Father. 

This Christological approach focused on the Pauline con¬ 
cept of “recapitulation”^ and stressed the universal nature of 
revealed Truth, i.e., the Apostolic tradition, which rested on 
the incarnation and continued to be proclaimed in time and 
space by the Church. Considering Christ as the head of the 
Church, St Irenaeus was able to argue that the revelation of 
God continues to be maintained and proclaimed until it reaches 
its eschatological fulfillment. 

Thus there is one God the Father,... and one Christ 
i®See note 4. 

^'^Adversus Haereses 1.3.1, quoted by Werner Kelber, op, cit,, p. 5. 
isCf. Ephesians 1:9-10 and Adv. Haer. 111,18,1; IV,34,1; V,14,2; V,21,2. 
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Jesus our Lord, who comes by a universal dispensa¬ 
tion and recapitulates all things in himself. But in 
“all things” man also is comprised, a creature of God; 
therefore he recapitulates man in himself. The... 
Invisible is become Visible, the Incomprehensible is 
become Comprehensible, and the Impossible Pos¬ 
sible; and the Logos is become man, recapitulating 
all things in himself. Thus, just as he is the first 
among heavenly and spiritual and invisible things, 
so also is he tiie first among visible and corporeal 
things. He takes the primacy to himself and by mak¬ 
ing himself the head of the Church, he will draw all 
things to himself at the appointed time.*® 

By developing a universal ecclesiology, dependent on apos¬ 
tolic succession and emphasizing the preaching and practicing 
of the apostolic tradition to all people in all places,®® Irenaeus 
was setting the groundwork for articulating an ecclesial her¬ 
meneutic and exegesis that in turn highlighted the kerygmatic 
mission of the Church. Thus, through the Church the Word 
of God remained active in creation. So long as the Church 
remained faithful to this aspect of its mission, it also ensured 
that the Word of God would continue to provoke and solicit 
a response from its audience, 

St Irenaeus points to the interaction between the Word 
of God and the audience when he comments on Matthew 
11:27,®* a watershed logion for the gnostics. 

Hence the Father revealed himself to everybody, 
since he made his word visible to all. And inversely, 
the word showed to everybody the Father and Son, 
since he was seen by all. Just, therefore, is the divine 
judgement upon those who, though they had equally 
seen did not equally believe.®® 

iMrfv. Haer. in.16.6; quoted in J. Quasten, Patrology, 1 (Spectrum 
Publishers, 1966), pp. 299-300. 

20/ldv. Haer. 0.3.1. 

things have been given to me by my Father, and no one knows 
the Son except the Father, and no one knows the Father except the Son 
and any one to whom the Son wishes to reveal him.” 

^Adv. Haer. IV.6.5. For a detailed analysis of bis comments on Mt 
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Equally seeing while not equally believing is a concept used 
by St Irenaeus when he sets out specifically to refute the 
Marcionites. According the Adversus Haereses, the Marcionites 
had used Exodus 9:35 (paraphrased by Irenaeus as “God 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh and his servants” [IV.29.1], 
in order to demonstrate that the Old Testamental God was the 
author of sin. Irenaeus responds to this interpretation of Exodus 
9:35 by referring to the itower parable. 

Those, then, who allege such difficulties (i.e., that 
God is the author of sin) do not read in the Gospel 
that passage where the Lord replied to the disciples, 
when they asked him, “Why do you speak to them 
in parables?”—“Because it is given to you to know 
the mystery of the Kingdom of heaven; but to them 
I speak in parables, that seeing they may not see and 
hearing that they not hear, understanding they may 
not understand; in order that the prophecy of Isaiah 
regarding them may be fulfilled, saying, make the 
heart of this people fat and make their ears heavy and 
shut their eyes.” 

It is interesting to note that when Irenaeus quotes Isaiah 
6:10 he refers to the Hebrew text and not the LXX. We can 
assume that by using the Hebrew text he attempts to stress 
God’s role in keeping Pharaoh and others from ultimately 
being healed. Yet for Irenaeus, God hardening the heart is 
a fiat related to an already existing disposition of the audience. 
Consequently, it is God who “inflicts blindness upon those who 
do not believe; but to those who believe in him and follow 
him he grants a fuller and greater illumination of mind.”“ 
Therefore, for St Irenaeus disbelief is a contributing factor to 
blindness, while belief generates greater understanding. Within 
this scheme, St Irenaeus attempts to demonstrate that while 
God is directly involved with men’s ability to see and not to 
see, he does not act alone, nor does he arbitrarily determine 

11:27, see Juan Ochogavia, S. J., Visibile Pattis Filius: A Study of Irenaeu^ 
Teaching on Revelation and Tradition, Orientalia Christiana Analecta, no. 171 
(Rome, 1964), pp. 62-69. 

^Ibid., IV.29.1. 
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who believes and who does not. It is evident that for Irenaeus, 
belief and disbelief result from how the Word of God is heard 
and received. Relative to Isaiah 6:9-10, God’s fiat corresponds 
to the desire of the audience: 

... since he foreknows all this (he) has given them 
over to unbelief and turned away his face from men 
of this stamp, leaving them in the darkness they have 
chosen for themselves.®^ 

At this juncture we can apply what Irenaeus says about 
Isaiah 6:9-10 to the Sower parable. Based on his undestand¬ 
ing of the Isaiah verses, Irenaeus perceives that the Word of 
God in general is neither inherently revealed nor intentionally 
obscured. On the contrary, the Word of God, even in its para¬ 
bolic form, places the audience in a context to receive or re¬ 
ject what was spoken by Jesus. Consistently and persistently 
Irenaeus maintains the universality of the revealed Word. 

But by the law and the prophets did the Word preach 
both himself and the Father alike [to all]; and all the 
people heard him alike, but all did not believe aUke. 

And through the Word himself who had been made 
visible and palpable, was the Father shown forth, 
although all did not equally believe in him; but all 
saw the Father in the Son; for the Father is the 
Invisible of the Son, but the Son the Visible of the 
Father.®® 

Though Adversus Haereses is not primarily an exegetical 
treatise, it does indicate how subsequent patristic exegesis dealt 
with xd ^uoxripiov/Tdc puoxi[*|pia and the crux interpretum 
of the Sower Parable. St Irenaeus’ defense of the universality 
of revelation proclaimed in and through the ecclesial context 
also helps in providing a lens for magnifying a patristic her¬ 
meneutic found in both Antiochian and Alexandrian commen¬ 
taries. 

M/W4., IV.29.2. 

^Ibid., IV.6.6. Cf. also IV.6.7. 
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One of the most noticeable threads woven into patristic 
exegesis, specifically in connection with the Sower Parable, 
is the existential relationship between the Word of God and 
the audience. This relationship had already been pointed out 
by Irenaeus, but it was the succeeding generations of patristic 
exegetes who articulated in more detail the spiritual and psy¬ 
chological dimensions related to the word/audience djmamic. 
Again, it must be kept in mind that patristic exegesis is not 
exclusively concerned with placing the biblical text in the con¬ 
text of the historical past. Pastorally, the Fathers also focus 
on the historical present, so that those hearing the proclama¬ 
tion of the Gospel in its liturgical setting are confronted by 
the Word-made-flesh in the same way as those who heard the 
words of the Savior in and around Galilee. The Fathers were 
well aware that the words of Jesus were not neutral. They 
perceived the Word of God as possessing a power which had 
a deep and even disturbing effect on the audience. It is the 
power of the Word that either draws one into or away from 
the “mystery of the kingdom of God,” which continually seeks 
its eschatological fulfillment. 

Universality of revelation does not mean full disclosure. 
The Word of God, while for everyone, is a reality with in¬ 
exhaustible richness and meaning. For this reason patristic 
exegetes stress the need for one to enter into a living, existential 
relationship with the incarnate Word, whose spoken word neces¬ 
sitates ongoing inquiry. In the earliest extant commentary on 
the Gospel according to Saint Mark, Victor of Antioch^® (as 
well as Chrysostom and Saint Cyril) stresses the need to in¬ 
quire into the meaning of Jesus’ words. In his exegesis on 
Mark 4:9-11, Victor clearly states that Jesus makes himself 
available to the audience in order to reveal the plainness of 
the Sower Parable. He expands this basic idea by pointing out 
that since the parable begins with the imperative ’AkoOete 
(Mark 4:3), its purpose, and the purpose of Jesus’ teaching 
in general, is to draw the listeners into a deeper relationship 
with the teacher. 

®®Victor was a fifth century presbyter. Further details on his life and 
work can be found in the article by P. Christou in the ©pt]okeutik#| nal 
’HGiKfj ’EyKOKkoitaibEta, Tom. 3, Cols 898-899 (Athens, 1963). 
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And the evangelist... pointed out Jesus’ own teach¬ 
ing and not the teaching of someone else. For the 
teaching is neither Peter’s nor Paul’s but the Sav¬ 
ior’s ... “and when he was alone those around him 
with the twelve asked him” [concerning the parable: 
Mark 4:10]. And he said that since you are worthy 
to learn by inquiry aU things relative to the teaching 
of the kerygma you will learn the clarity of the 
parables (paOi^josoOs Kal tCv itpoSoXcov xfjv 
aa(|)i]veio:v) 

For Victor the parable does not primarily conceal but is 
used by Jesus to generate a relationship between teacher and 
student. Indeed, this deeper relationship on the part of the 
student comes by inquiry and a willingness to be open to the 
discourse of the teacher. Victor perceptibly intimates that the 
discoursing of Jesus points to his authority as “the” teacher 
over those who listen and inquire^ and are drawn into the 
mystery. 

What makes one worthy to approach the Savior and to 
inquire about the parable(s) does not come initially from 
one’s intellectual or spiritual prowess. Victor stresses that the 
words and signs of the Lord were sufficient to convince the 
obstinate (aKXT]po0q) and unintelligent (dauvdxouq) “so 
that there could be no excuse for anyone to disbelieve” and 
consequently turn away.^ What prevents inquiry is an in¬ 
ability to receive the Aoyoq. Unless the audience, regardless 
of its level of intelligence and even obduracy, accepts the word 
and enters its saving reality (t6 puoTi*|piov), i.e. a grow¬ 
ing relationship with Jesus, what is received through sight 
and hearing will have an adverse effect and ultimately drive 
the audience away from the Savior. 

In his commentary on the Gospel according to St Mark, 
Victor provides a rudimentary outline for an existential psy- 

2^*EpiiTivE(a TOO Koadc MdpKov E^ayysXlou, Catenae Graecorum 
Patrum in Novum Testamentum, Tomus I, p. 305 ed. by Cramer, 1844. 

^Ibid., p. 305 “... and the Savior also said, ‘Call no one your teacher 
on earth, for one is among you who is your teacher in heaven,’ for the 
only true teacher is the one who discourses, unlike the one who is to learn.” 

29/6W., p. 305. 
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chology (treated in some detail by St John Chrysostom) con¬ 
cerning rejection of the Word. Succinctly he traces rejection 
to the wiU or disposition of the audience. And it is the rejec¬ 
tion originating from the will which fulfills the crux interpretum. 

For “while seeing they will not see, and may not 
perceive, and while hearing they will not understand”; 
for they will not be disposed to receiving his grace. 

Thus Ae prophecy says, “Behold, you have sold 
yourselves as slaves to your sins; and your iniquities 
have proceeded from your mother....” Certainly 
what is seen comes to them from the gift of sight, 
but what is not [to be] seen occurs to them from the 
defilement of Aeir own eyes and [consequently] they 
pretended not to see. Similarly, what is not heard is 
not from being unable to comprehend what is being 
said, but despising what was said; it befalls Aem not 
to be set free of the sins which exist within themselves 
but to be opposed to their own Salvation (dXX.’ do/xi- 
■iraGcoq irpdq Tf|V iauTCOV oooTTipiocv) 

Victor insists that rejection is not a passive action; it 
does not proceed from indifference but is Ae prelude to hos¬ 
tility and opposition (KaTacppovetv tSv Xeyopevcov). 
Therefore, since there is no neutrality connected to the Savior’s 
word, Victor makes it very clear that the parables spoken by 
Jesus were not primarily riddles or expressions intended to ob¬ 
scure meaning and Aen create conAsion amongst the audience. 
Rather than veiling meaning, the parable was understood as 
a means to draw the audience into a state of reflection Aat in 
turn would give rise to questions posed to Jesus. For all in¬ 
tents and purposes, the words of Jesus, including the parables, 
serve as a door opening the way to fuller comprehension and 
illumination. Victor creatively develops this idea in light of 
Mark 4:33-34: “With many such parables he spoke the word 
to them, as Aey were able to hear it; he did not speak to Aem 
wiAout a parable, but privately to his own diseiples he ex¬ 
plained everything” (RSF). For Victor, a private explana- 


so/fc/d., p. 306. 
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tion of the parable by Jesus to an extended group of his 
disciples did not indicate that the parabolic word was intended 
to veil comprehension and consequently exclude a portion of 
the audience from hearing and seeing. Passionately, Victor 
exhorts everyone, particularly those who think much of them¬ 
selves and their own words, to draw near to the Savior and 
seek refuge beneath the saving power of his Word.®* Seeking 
protection beneath the Word of the Savior indicates entrance 
into the “mystery” of God’s kingdom, i.e., a dynamic relation¬ 
ship with the living Word himself. 

Having established the parable as a means to draw near 
those who desire to learn from the teacher, Victor understands 
verses 33-34 as a complement to Mark 4:10, “And when he 
was alone, those who were about him with the twelve asked him 
concerning the parables” (i?SF). As the teacher par excellence, 
Jesus uses the parable to incite interest that will in turn provoke 
questions from those willing to hear and learn more. Victor 
insists that “the best teacher is therefore the one who con¬ 
tinually directs his words towards those who desire and there¬ 
fore are able to listen, and do not scatter the pearls before 
swine...”®® To show that this passage remains connected to 
Mark’s Sower (4:1-8) and its interpretation (4:14-20), there 
is a strong indication that the pearls are distributed by Jesus 
only to those who have entered t 6 ^uaxi^piov xfic; SaoiXsiaq 
ToO ©£oG (4:11). 

Concluding his exegesis on Mark’s Sower, Victor reiterates 
that the “Lord sought understanding from his listeners.”®* It 
is understanding, derived from a desire to learn, which enables 
the audience to apprehend God’s Word. Without understand¬ 
ing, the Word is left exposed, unplanted, and is ultimately 
snatched away.®* 

A fellow Antiochian, John Chrysostom, begins where 
Victor leaves off. Chrysostom begins his homily 45 on Matthew’s 

^Ubid,, p. 311: “O that those who raise on high the mind, and are 
elevated by their own words desire to place themselves beneath the shelter 
of the true word and flee for refuge in it.” 

82/fcjU, p. 311. 

rnbid,, p. 311. 

^^Ibid., p. 311. “For learning which is understood is to be firmly 
grasped, and that which is not understood is snatched away.” 
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Gospel by praising the disciples for “their desire to learn” and 
their ability to ask questions.®® After some preliminary re¬ 
marks on the utilization of inquiry by Jesus’ family and disciples, 
Chrysostom focuses the attention of his audience on Matthew 
13:11, “For to you has been given to know the mysteries (xdc 
p.uaTi*|pia) of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it has not 
been given.” From the start of his exegesis on Mt 13:11 St 
John maintains that while the revelation of xd [auaxi^pia is 
a free gift, and that grace from above has been given to his 
disciples, this in no way impedes free will (auxe^ouaiov).®* 
He reminds his listeners that free will is something within them, 
and that they should neither despair (dTToyvSaO nor become 
careless (pa9up.f|acoaiv) regarding the words of the Savior.®^ 
The importance of free will is systematically outlined in 
Chrysostom’s interpretation of Matthew 13:12, “For to him 
who has will more be given, and he will have abundance; but 
from him who has not, even what he has will be taken 
away (i?SF).®® 

For what (Jesus) says is this: When a certain person 
has a willingness (irpoGupCav) and zeal (or diligence: 
OTtoubi^v), all things will be given to him from 
God; but when there is one who bears no fruit (ke- 
vdq) and does not offer things from himself, neither 
then will be given the things from God, for “that which 
he appears to have will be taken from him”—not that 
God takes away, but that the fruitless one is not 
found to be worthy of the things which are from 
God. For when we observe that someone listens care¬ 
lessly and we are unable to persuade him to consider 
(our) many exhortations, we finally cease speaking. 

For if we continue (to offer) it will only increase 

asp. G. vol. 58, Col 471a. 

^Ibid., “Since (grace) is a gift, it is not to be understood that on aC‘ 
count of this free will is being destroyed.” 

mbid, 

®®Chrysostom has a slightly but significantly different rendering of vs. 12; 
"OoTi<; ydp ^xei SoOfioETai aOr^, Kal 'irEpiooEuBi^osTai* 5cmc; bt o6k 
^K£L, Kal 5ok£i dp^/jOETai cScir’ aOrou, Ibid. The phrase boKEi 
(appears to have) is explained in that part of the homily which follows 
above. 
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the things in which he will remain careless. But we 
recognize the one who desires to learn and fill him 
with many things. And rightly does Christ say, “And 
what he appears to have,” for what he appears to have 
he does not have... (Thus) “it will be given to the 
one who has, but for the one who does not have, even 
what he appears to have will be taken away from 
him.”®® 


Free will (aOTE^oCoioq, Ttpo0u{r(a) and zeal (airoubf)) 
are psychological components necessary for the audience to 
receive God’s free gifts. Chrysostom is careful to point out 
that God neither imposes his will nor his gifts on those un¬ 
willing to receive them. This leads him to insist that “to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven” does not stem from 
human nature. At this point in his commentary, prior to ex¬ 
pounding on the crux interpretum, Chrysostom makes an im¬ 
portant observation by insisting that the inability to receive 
and comprehend xoc puaxi^pia has no link to the power of 
hearing and sight. Indeed, as Chrysostom points out, if the 
deficiency in comprehending rested in impeded hearing and 
sight, then God would be obliged to correct the malady. But 
since the disability (■rttipcooic;) was voluntary (iKOua(a) and 
of one’s own choosing (aOGaipexcoc;), Jesus “does not simply 
say ‘they do not see,’ but ‘seeing they do not see,’ so that the 
disability (i.e., the blindness and deafness) is of their own 
wickedness.’”*® 

The existential tragedy stemming from this spiritual dis¬ 
ability, which is linked to the human will rather than to human 
nature, is that it is not self-contained. What stems from the 
evil will extends beyond itself. Thus, in the case of those who 
hear but are unable to understand, and see but can not per¬ 
ceive, the words and signs of Jesus provoke them into denounc¬ 
ing and opposing his ministry. 

For they saw even the demons being cast out and 
said, “by Beelzebub the chief of demons he casts out 

39/W<i., Cols. 471-472. 

Col 472. 
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demons” (Mt 12:24). And hearing of the one draw¬ 
ing them to God, they said to him that he is not from 
God (Jn 9:16). Therefore, when those who saw and 
those who heard showed opposition, he says even the 
ability to hear I will take from them.” For henceforth, 
neither those who see nor those who hear will be 
satisfied, except that they will have a thorough judg¬ 
ment. For not only were they unbelieving, but they 
also blamed, accused and plotted.^* 

After focusng on those of the audience who held a dis¬ 
torted understanding of the words and signs of Jesus, Chrysos¬ 
tom begins to describe how the parable is used in conjunction 
with the crux interpretum. He uses Isaiah 6:9-10 to demon¬ 
strate that it is not the parable that places the audience in a 
state of ignorance or confusion. Following the LXX text in 
Matthew, Chrysostom continues to trace the inability to see 
and understand to the human will, since it is that which plugs 
the ears, closes the eyes and fattens the heart. The homily goes 
a step further by showing how those plotting against the Savior 
did so of their own volition, because his words were heard with 
disgust.^ Consequently, the clause of the crux in¬ 

terpretum (Mt 13:15) is understood as outright refusal to 
convert, since the audience is vehemently opposed to receiving 
the words of Jesus. With increasing volitional opposition on 
their part, there comes a corresponding intensification of evil 
manifested by their acts against the Savior." 

The intransigence of the unrepenting audience is met with 
Jesus’ desire to lead them all to conversion and healing. Chrysos¬ 
tom here is not primarily concerned with delivering an his¬ 
torical commentary on the past or a tirade against the Jews; 
he is applying his exegesis to those present before him. It is his 
audience, comprised of urban Antiochians, who need to repent 
before they can turn to the Savior and be healed. The existen¬ 
tial tragedy of sin, the revolt of the human will and its cor¬ 
responding manifestations pertain to those in Chrysostom’s pas- 

*nbid.. Col 472. 

mbid.. Col 473. 

^Ibid., Col 473. “And while (the Lord was) saying (lest they should 
turn and be healed), their evil is increased, and with zeal he is rejected.” 
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toral care. Thus Chrysostom extends the words of the Savior 
from the past to the present. The oral transmission of these 
words, in their liturgical context, simultaneously announces and 
leads toward the fulfillment of God’s Kingdom. 

And so then truly did he say: “Lest they should be 
converted and healed,” demonstrating... that it is 
possible to return and having repented to be saved, 
and that he did this not for his own glory but for the 
salvation of all. For if he did not wish them to hear 
and be saved, it would have been necessary for him 
to remain silent and by no means to speaik in par¬ 
ables .. . “For God does not wish the death of a sinner, 
but that he might turn and Uve.” For sin is not 
natural, neither is it a necessary and irresistible force. 
Listen to what he says to the apostles: “For blest are 
your eyes for they see, and your ears for they hear”; 
not that he is speaking about what is seen or what is 
heard, but rather what is of the mind.^ 

St Cyril of Alexandria, in a comparatively short exegesis 
of Luke 8:9-10, offers further insights into the way xd jauaxi'i- 
pia and the crux interpretum are related in the Sower parable. 
Like Victor and St John Chrysostom, Cyril speaks to his audi¬ 
ence of the need to inquire into the meaning of Jesus’ Word. 
He begins by showing how Jesus uses parables in order to re¬ 
veal himself as the one referred to by the Prophet Isaiah and 
the Psalmist.^® After this brief introduction, Cyril goes on to 
speak about how xd [iuaxr|pia are disclosed through inquiry: 

On the one hand a very great crowd gathered around 
him, coming from all parts of Judea, and he spoke to 
them in parables, but to those not worthy to learn 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven the word was 
hidden; for they did not honor one word which befits 
having faith in him, but acted impiously toward those 
words preached by him.^® 

**Ibid., Col 473. 

«P. G. 72, Col 624B. 

Col 624 B, C. 
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What is especially interesting about St Cyril’s commen¬ 
tary is his understanding of being “initiated” into the mysteries. 
Though he does not go into a lengthy exposition, his com¬ 
ment is nevertheless intriguing: 

For truly they (i.e., those unworthy to inquire) re¬ 
buked those desiring to be near him, and to those 
who were thirsting for initiation ((iuOTaYCoytocv) 

(into the mysteries) they impiously charged saying: 

“He has a demon and is insane, why do you listen 
to him?” (Jn 10:20)" 

Is it not plausible that a connection is being made here 
between entering the mysteries (puaTOcycoyiav) and baptismal 
initiation? St Cyril appears to be stressing to his audience that 
inquiry leads to baptism, which in turn enables the initiate to 
move from “outside” to “inside” toc ^tuoT-qpia Tfjq 6aoiXE(a<; 
ToO ©eoD. This fits the pastoral context in which the homily 
is delivered, especially if we consider that both initiates and 
catechumens would have been in Cyril’s audience. In any case, 
the expression (iUOTaycoyia supports the idea that xd pu- 
axqpia (i.e., the words of salvation which establish a rela¬ 
tionship with the incarnate Word) are to be “entered” and are 
not intentionally secretive or hidden. 

.. . but to us who are more prepared in faith he has 
given the ability to understand the parable and the 
obscure (okotsivov) word which is spoken in wise 
sayings and in riddles (alviypaxa)." 


III. Conclusion 

St Irenaeus attempts to convey the universality of God’s 
Word. He sees everyone, and not just the elite, as being called 
to salvation. With St John Chrysostom and Victor, God’s Word 
is not imposed or forced on the audience. Having heard the 

«Ibid., Col 624C. 

Col 624C. 
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Word the audience exercises free will in receiving or rejecting 
the pearl of great price. Finally, with St Cyril the universality 
of the Word is proclaimed by the Church, which invites all to 
be initiated into the mysteries of God’s Kingdom. This mys- 
tagogical, i.e. sacramental, dimension of the Church defines 
its Catholic mission to the world. 

These patristic insights demonstrate that the Fathers offer 
fresh approaches to understanding the place of t 6 ^uaxi'ipiov/ 
TOC puoTi^pia and the crux interpretum within the Sower par¬ 
able. There is no question that a faithful and creative synthesis 
can occur between the exegesis of the past and that of the 
present. Through such a synthesis the eschatological mystery 
of the Kingdom, revealed in the Church by the power of God’s 
Word, can remain open and accessible to all those who desire 
to enter it. 
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Notes and Comments 


Translating Theology 
John Behr 

The series of Classic Patristic Texts put out by St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press has much to commend it. It makes readily avail¬ 
able, in a readable translation, texts which otherwise exist only 
in dead or foreign languages or else in the archaic and unwieldy 
English of nineteenth-century translations. The Fathers are not 
simply historical curiosities of interest only to the “patristic scholar” 
(whatever that might mean). They were the ones who preached 
the Christian Gospel, the Incarnation and Resurrection, rebirth 
and salvation, in words and dogmas, which was recognized and still 
is recognized as an authentic theology. To study theology today 
does not mean to dissect and repeat the verbal formulae of the 
Fathers, but to preach the same Gospel. The identity of the one 
Gospel implies an identity and continuity of this message, as it 
was proclaimed by the Fathers and as it is preached today. So, 
in reading the texts of the Fathers, especially those classical texts 
offered by St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, we encounter a living 
voice from the past, whose experience is identical to that which 
is offered to us. This same experience is, however, given flesh 
and words within different cultures and languages, and so the 
continuity of the one Gospel message requires both a continual re¬ 
articulation and translation, conveying the same Good News and 
guaranteeing its continuity. Thus the task of translation is vital, 
for incorrect translations are not only inaccurate, but also mis¬ 
leading. However, our theology will never be perfectly articulated, 
nor will our translations ever be perfectly crafted. It is as a con¬ 
tribution to the continual work of translation that the following 
comments are offered. 


I 

The volume entitled On Marriage and Family Life contains 
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abridged translations of six homilies of St John Chrysostom on 
the subject indicated. There is one particular passage to which I 
would like to draw attention. It occurs in the opening section of 
Homily 20, On Ephesians 5,22-33. The translation given reads: 

Can you see now how close this union is, and how God 
providentially created it from a single nature? He per¬ 
mitted Adam to marry Eve, who was more than sister or 
daughter; she was his own flesh! God caused the entire 
human race to proceed from this one point of origin. He 
did not, on the one hand, fashion woman independently 
from man; otherwise man would think of her as essen¬ 
tially different from himself. Nor did He enable woman 
to bear children without man; if this were the case she 
would be self-sufficient. Instead, just as the branches of 
a tree proceed from a single trunk, He made the one 
man Adam to be the origin of all mankind, both male and 
female, and made it impossible for men and women to 
be self-sufficient.^ 

The following translation is, I believe, closer to the Greek original 

Do you see the close bond and connection; how God 
would not let any other nature enter in from outside? 

And see how many providential arrangements He made! 

He allowed him to marry his own sister; or rather, not his 
sister, but his daughter; or again, not his daughter, but 
more than his daughter—his own flesh! Thus from the 
beginning He framed the whole, gathering them all to¬ 
gether, like stones, into one. For neither did He fashion 
her from outside, in order that man might not regard her 
as a stranger; nor, again, did He establish marriage prior 
to her, in order that man might not, by contracting him¬ 
self and centering all in himself, separate himself from 
the rest.^ For, just as with plants, those are the best 

^St John Chrysostom, On Marriage and Family Life, trans. C. P, Roth 
and D. Anderson (New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986), p. 44. 

21 have consulted the translation of W. J. Copeland (Oxford: John Henry 
Parker, 1845), and occasionally followed his suggested reading. 

3This is the reading given in Migne. An alternative reading is noted by 
Migne and preferred by F. Field in his edition Sancti . .. Joannis Chrysosto- 
mi... interpretatio omnium epistolarum Paulinarum per homilias facta 5/7 
Tomes (Oxford, 1849-62), Tome 4, p. 300. This reading is:...tva 
auoT^XXooaa feauTfjv koI auvAyouaa. .. —contracting herself and centring 
all in herself. 
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which have one stem and spread out into many branches; 
so that, if they were confined to one root, all would be 
in vain, and if they had many roots, the plant would no 
longer be marvelous. So also here: from the one Adam, 

He made the whole human race to bud forth, establishing 
the strongest compulsion that they should not be torn 
asunder nor separated. 

A certain amount of freedom is always granted to the trans¬ 
lator and the previous translation has rendered clear some sentences 
of St John which might otherwise strike us as verbose and un¬ 
wieldy. However, several important ideas are omitted and others, 
no less significant, are introduced. 

I would like to draw attention to two particular points. Firstly, 
God made the woman from the man, and made marriage for the 
both of them, not so that the woman might not be self-sufficient, 
but so that man might not contract himself, centering all in him¬ 
self, and so separate himself from the rest. Although it is not the 
text which the translator claims to be following, an alternative 
textual tradition does read, as I have noted, that God instituted 
marriage for both so that it might not be the woman who cuts 
herself off in an imagined self-sufficiency. We must wait for a 
fully critical edition to establish which is the preferred reading, but 
there is evidence for both. Theologically, my preference would be 
for the former: marriage and procreation are not established prior 
to the creation of woman, so that the man might not think himself 
independent. 

Secondly, “from the one Adam, He made the whole human 
race to bud forth” should not be rendered “He made the one man 
Adam to be the origin of all mankind, both male and female.” 
This is to introduce definite ideas of gender, and to suggest, 
specifically, the origin of the female in the male, which is absent 
from the text. The translation in question might be read as mean¬ 
ing that both “male” and “female” have their origin in the one 
“man” Adam (i.e. the person of Adam, rather than Adam as 
male). But it might also be read as implying the origin of the fe¬ 
male gender in the male gender.^ The passage as a whole ex- 

^This is the dubious reading of a misleading translation made by 
K. Wesche, in his assertion of the “priority” of the male gender, in his 
article “Man and Woman in the Orthodox Tradition: The Mystery of 
Gender,” St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 37/2-3 (1993), pp. 213-251. 
Using this misleading translation as a proof text (amongst many others), 
he argues that the male gender is the ontological root of all mankind, male 
and female, and, therefore, that only a male, “who, in Adam, serves as 
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plains how God made Eve from Adam, woman from man, so 
that man would not regard her as a “stranger,” not that the “fe¬ 
male” would have her origin in the “male”: the female is other 
to the male, in an otherness based upon an identity of nature. Any 
effort, on the basis of this passage, to make the male gender “prior,” 
in any sense apart from, perhaps, the temporal, is subject to the 
strictures of Chrysostom himself about the attempts of male (and/ 
or female) to “centre all in himself.” 


U 

The second translation I would like to draw attention to is 
St Basil’s On the Holy Spirit.^ Sections 44-45 of this text are of 
considerable importance for our understanding of St Basil’s trinitarian 
theology. Section 44 of the translation reads: 

When the Lord taught us the doctrine of the Father, 

Son, and Holy Spirit, He did not make arithmetic a part 
of this gift! He did not say, “In the first, the second, 
and the third,” or “In one, two, and three.” He blessed 
us with the knowledge given us by faith, by means of 
holy Names. We are saved through faith; numbers have 
been invented as symbols of quantity. These men bring 
ruin on themselves through every possible source; they 
have turned man’s ability to count against the faith! 
Numbers cannot change the nature of anything, yet these 
men honour arithmetic more than the divine naure, lest 
they give the Paraclete more honour than He is due! But 
the Unapproachable One is beyond numbers, wisest sirs; 
imitate the reverence shown by the Hebrews of old to 
the unutterable name of God. Count if you must, but do 
not malign the truth. Either honour Him Who cannot be 

the ontic, hypostatic root bearing in himself the whole human race” is able 
to perform the function of a priest: “The fulfilment of these functions by 
the woman, is simply an ontic and soteriological impossibility, for, even 
though she contains the whole of human nature in herself, in her hypostasis 
she does not stand as the head of the human race, but is herself embraced 
in the head, in the hypostasis of Adam,*’ p. 247. The distinction between 
the hypostatic origin of mankind in Adam, and the maleness of Adam, the 
point at issue in the translation of this passage from St John Chrysostom, is 
consistently blurred by K. Wesche. For a further discussion, see my forth¬ 
coming article. 

STrans. D. Anderson (New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1980). 
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described with your silence, or number holy things in 
accord with true religion. There is one God and Father, 
one Only-Begotten Son, and one Holy Spirit. We declare 
each Person to be unique, and if we must use numbers, 
we will not let a stupid arithmetic lead us astray to the 
idea of many gods. 

Basil’s point in this passage, as he goes on to explain in 
section 45, is that when we count the Persons of the Trinity, we 
do not do so by addition: one, two, three. Rather we must count: 
One (Father), One (Son), One (Holy Spirit)—One God. This is 
brought out clearly in the final sentence of section 44. A more 
accurate translation would be: “We declare singly each of the 
Persons (Hypostaseis).” The word ^ovaxcoq is an adverb, and 
thus qualifies our act of declaration, rather than an adjective 
describing each of the Persons.® This mistake is repeated at the 
end of section 45, where Basil in fact says “The Holy Spirit is one, 
and He is singly declared (^ovabiKcoc;) . . It may be dif¬ 
ficult to convey this subtlety in elegant English, but the depth of 
Basil’s thought is lost by not paying close attention to his own 
words. 

A similar point arises in section 45 of On the Holy Spirit, 
Basil argues that we speak of the emperor and the image of the 
emperor, but not of two emperors; so also we speak of the Father 
and His Image, the Son, but not two Gods. Whilst the former is 
an imitative image, the latter is a “natural image”; in works of 
art, the likeness is according to the (external) form, but in the 
case of the divine Nature, “the union lies in the communion of 
the Godhead.”® The translation “the union of the persons is ac¬ 
complished by partaking of the whole,” suggests that the union 
of the Persons is established by each partaking of the whole 
(presumably, the whole “essence”), and that it is, therefore, by 
virtue of each Person’s relation to the essence that God is one. 
Basil was certainly capable of formulating it in other terms, if 
this was his intention. It seems to me that Basil is suggesting that 
it is in an act of communion, constitutive of the Godhead, that 
the Persons are united as One God. This is a matter of trinitarian 
theology, and too much emphasis cannot be placed upon individual 

®PG.32.149a. I was unable to obtain the critical edition of B. Pruche 
(Sources Chritiennes, 17bis, 1968). My thanks to Arkadi Choufrine for point¬ 
ing out this subtlety of Basil’s language. 

7PG.32.149c. 

8PG.32.149c; Tp koivcov[(? tt\c; 0£6rr]T6c; dorcv f| ^vcoaiq. 
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words. All translation is to some extent interpretation, but this is 
a case where it would be easy to translate Basil’s statement with¬ 
out reinterpreting his theology. 


ni 

The final text I would like to draw attention to is On the 
Divine Images by St John of Damascus,^ Here the problem seems 
to be a lapse in translation, but no less significant for that. The 
passage is from the first apology, section 16: 

In former times God, who is without form or body, could 
never be depicted. But now when God is seen in the 
flesh conversing with men, I make an image of the God 
whom I see. I do not worship matter; I worship the Creator 
of matter who became matter for my sake (who willed 
to take His abode in matter; who worked out my salva¬ 
tion through matter. Never will I cease honouring the 
matter which wrought my salvation.^® 

The passage is clear, except for the last line. The Greek 
reads: “Never will I cease honouring the matter through which 
my salvation was wrought.”^^ St John’s argument is unmistakable: 
God wrought our salvation through matter, and therefore matter is 
honourable. Although the danger of misinterpreting this passage 
is slight, the sentence, taken out of context, gives matter an au¬ 
tonomous and active role in our salvation. 

These comments should not detract from the value of the 
translations in question: on the whole they render the patristic 
texts very readable and so bring them back to life. My comments 
are not meant as criticism, but are offered as suggestions for the 
continuing task of refining such translations, of finding appropriate 
words. Translation is an arduous task. I hope my comments are 
taken as a sincere appreciation of what is also a frequently un¬ 
appreciated task. 

^rans. D. Anderson (New York: Si Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1980). 

lo/fcid., p. 23. 

ii...Ti?jV 5 \t]v, 5i’ f)<; f| acoTTipla pou Etpyaorai. Die Schriften des 
Johannes von Damaskos, b.III, ed. B. Kotter (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1975), 
p. 89. The deponent verb Ipyd^opai, in the perfect, may take a passive 
as well as an active sense, but the use of the preposition 6 id, with the 
genitive definitely renders the sense instrumental. 
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Elisabeth Revel-Neher, The Image of the Jew in Byzantine 

Art, translated from the French by David Maizel. Oxford and 

New York: Pergamon Press, 1992. Pp. xxviii, 133, 

The thesis of this short book is remarkable: that there is no 
shortage of insulting and humiliating depictions of Jews in medieval 
art, but that almost all of them are to be found in the medieval 
West. Revel-Neher’s task has been to build on and revise 
Blumenkranz’s Le juif au miroir de Vart chretien of 1966, a book 
whose evidence seemed ample and decisive. And Revel-Neher’s 
evidence is of a somewhat negative order: she has looked for 
negative or pejorative depictions of the Jew in Byzantine art- 
frescoes, icons, illuminated manuscripts—and reports very few 
examples. 

It is far from Revel-Neher’s intention to exonerate Byzantium 
of any taint of anti-semitism: the sermons of John Chrysostom 
would render such a project absurd. What Revel-Neher finds re¬ 
markable is that in a society in which at various times Jews had 
been labelled heretics, or legally constrained to submit to con¬ 
version, and in whose writings there is often extreme hostility 
to Jews, there should be no corresponding iconography. 

The first half of the monograph consists in a short history 
and survey of Jewish life in Byzantium. This section does not 
acknowledge Steven B. Bowman’s The Jews of Byzantium 1204^ 
1453 of 1985, which is the most comprehensive survey and source- 
book of the late Byzantine period. In the second half Revel-Neher 
addresses the iconographical problem itself. 

It used to be assumed (in the Dark Ages of nineteenth century 
Western scholarship) that Byzantine art was a corruption and 
deformation of Classical Greek art. A few percipient critics in the 
early twentieth century noticed that Byzantine art was not neces¬ 
sarily a corruption of something else but might even constitute its 
own style. The origins of that style have, however, remained ob¬ 
scure. Andre Grabar made the case for Coptic portraiture, of the 
Faiyum dynasty, as the likely model for icons of single figures; 
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the representation of scenes with many figures remained prob¬ 
lematic. After World War I the excavations at Dura-Europos 
uncovered in close proximity a chapel and a synagogue, both of 
the third century. In 1990 Kurt Weitzmann (with H. Kessler) 
published The Frescoes of the Dura Synagogue and Christian Art, 
the culmination of an argument which Weitzmann had been pur¬ 
suing for over forty years. Jewish figurative painting must now 
be recognized as one of the main sources of the earliest Byzantine 
art. 

This hitherto unrecognized or unassimilated fact, of figurative 
paintings in the synagogue, may enable us to explain more clearly 
than before the extraordinary canons of the Quinisext Council (in 
Trullo) of 692. Much of the deliberating of this Council was taken 
up with halting the perpetuation of Jewish and pagan practices 
among Christians. But the Coxmcil is known chiefly for the ico- 
nographical decrees of Canon 82; these forbade the representation 
of the “figure and shadow” when the reality had been manifested, 
and therefore stipulated that Christ must be depicted as a man, 
not as a lamb; it followed that no scene from the Old Testament 
should ever be represented. It is possible now, after Weitzmann, 
to speculate that Canon 82 was intended to make a distinction 
between the art of the Christians and the art of the Jews by in¬ 
sisting on a separation of their subject-matter. Typology, so im¬ 
portant in the Antiochian tradition of biblical interpretation and 
homiletics, was thus forbidden in pictorial and iconographical 
discourse. 

It is worth noting that the canons of Quinisext were to be 
defied all over Byzantium, from the mid-thirteenth century on¬ 
wards. This is when typological schemes of iconography were first 
developed, with Old and New Testament scenes arranged anti- 
phonally; and when one begins to find also representations of the 
Lamb in place of Christ, as if to make explicit the disavowal of 
Quinisext. 

Revel-Neher speaks of the Jews as being valued in Byzan¬ 
tium as “witnesses” to the Old Testament. Pictorial representation 
of Jews is, with few exceptions, concerned not with polemic and 
caricature, cruel distortion and grotesque mockery, but with simple 
accuracy. In one illustration after another Revel-Neher shows the 
respect for detail in the depiction of ritual clothing, the tallit and 
the ziziot, and of the misnamed “phylacteries,” properly tefilUn. As 
Revel-Neher insists in her conclusion, these are almost always 
signs of identity and ritual function, not signs of infamy. Might 
this attentiveness be a mark of acknowledgement among Byzantine 
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artists of their indebtedness to Judaism in the continuity of pic¬ 
torial language, as well as in the continuity of witness? 

The value of this remarkable thesis lies not so much in any 
modification of our knowledge of Christian-Jewish relations in 
Byzantium, least of all in a comforting modification. That, em¬ 
phatically, is not the author’s point. What fascinates is the disparity 
between the linguistic and pictorial codes of representation of those 
relations. The laws of Justinian and other emperors, the sermons 
of John Chrysostom and other bishops, tend to be quite shame¬ 
less in their anti-Jewish rhetoric. Yet in its iconography Byzan¬ 
tium offers a model of decorum, restraint, and respect towards 
Jews such as few other Christian societies could match. This signal 
anomaly within Byzantine culture has now been incontestably 
demonstrated by Revel-Neher. 

A further, analogous disparity to be considered is that men¬ 
tioned above, whereby, after the Council of Quinisext, scenes of 
the Old Testament could not be iconographically represented even 
while Biblical interpretation continued to be dependent on typology. 
When we find two codes in conflict, and two such strong instances 
of conflict within one culture, it is likely that an explanation should 
be sought not in further adducing of evidence, but in assessing 
the value and function of linguistic and pictorial codes in the 
semiotic economy of Byzantium. 

--Charles Lock 


X 


Michel Quenot, The Icon: Window on the Kingdom, Translated 
by a Carthusian Monk. Preface by Boris Bobrinskoy. Crest- 
wood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1991. Pp. vi, 
176 (including 64 plates). Paperbound. $15.95. 

Books and interest in the Orthodox icon abound. Quenot, an 
Orthodox layman who teaches modern languages in Switzerland, 
has himself been intensely involved in the study of the art and 
theology of the icon. His book was originally published in Paris 
in 1987 by Editions du Cerf with the title Uiedne. Its translation 
into English is most welcome; it has already been published in eight 
languages. Though not the most exhaustive book available, it covers 
historical sources, theological and Biblical foundations, ioonographic 
themes, and the icon’s role in the life of the faithful. Current dis¬ 
coveries and recent scholarship from catacomb art through Egyp- 
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tian, Byzantine, Balkan, Russian and contemporary iconography 
are surveyed. The mysterious quality, the ontologically “miraculous,” 
charismatic nature, and the sacramental aspect of the icon are 
emphasized throughout. 

The book contains no notes but does have a select, brief 
bibliography, a list of museums and collections of icons, an index, 
and a list of the color and black and white plates used. The four 
eminently readable chapters are entided 1: “Basics” (The origin 
and development of the icon; the Biblical and dogmatic foundations; 
the place of the icon in the Orthodox Church; and a brief com¬ 
mentary on the Festal Icons); 2: “A Study of the Icon Itself’ (the 
canons of iconography; their necessity and purpose; the comparative 
evolution of sacred art in the East and in the West; a fundamental 
distinction; the icon, theology of presence; and general facts about 
the icon); 3: “Analysis of Several Icons” (icons of the Mother of 
God; the icon of the Pantokrator and the Deesis; the icon of the 
Crucifixion; the icon of the Resurrection or Descent into Hell); and 
“Theological Elements of the Icon” (the icon; an image which puri¬ 
fies; the Incarnation; the Transfiguration; “Light: brilliantly shin¬ 
ing darkness”; presence and encounter; and the Christian: a living 
icon). 

The author is not interested in presenting the icon as part 
of art history, though he makes frequent, relevant comparisons with 
Western religious art, nor is his concern the icon as an object of 
aesthetic appreciation. He concentrates on its inner rather than 
outer beauty: “To fully understand the icon, then, one must nec¬ 
essarily comprehend its organic unity: artistic, spiritual, theological” 
(p. 13) because it is the Incarnation that “justifies and postulates 
the icon” (p. 40); and “Its beauty comes rather from the harmony 
which emanates from the entire icon, since it portrays the beauty 
of God and of the Kingdom” (p. 65). The icon is the result of 
the quest for divine beauty and thus it shares in the mystery of 
Christ’s humanity and His Divinity. Quenot insists that it is the In¬ 
carnation that postulates and justifies the icon. The themes of the 
icon are canonically established and defined and are not the result 
of the iconographer’s personal creativity or imagination. Quenot re¬ 
marks that “An art becomes sacred only when a spiritual outlook 
or vision becomes manifest in its forms, and when they in return, 
convey an authentic reflection of the spiritual world” (p. 77). It 
is beauty that is represented in the icon but not the kind of beauty 
that is sought out in the physical world: “Indisputably, the human 
face of the God-man remains inexhaustible, infinite in its beauty. 
Yet each monographer stresses a distinguishing characteristic trait 
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of this beauty in the quest to express a maximum harmony” (p. 
101). Quenot observes that iconography ignores the well known 
relationship between time and space, and the icon can be intimately 
united with the liturgy, which speaks both of the Pasoha of the 
Nativity and the Pascha of the Resurrection. Perhaps most of all, 
the icon “is the image of a world transformed, transfigured, ren¬ 
dered transparent by a spiritualization which embraces the entire 
cosmos” (p. 147). This is a transfiguration that awaits all human 
beings. The image of God was deeply engraved on all things at 
the time of creation, and the people represented in an icon are 
filled with divine grace. They sanctify space, time, and all their 
surroundings. These people are illuminated by the Uncreated Light; 
they are divinized {theosis). They experience a personal encounter 
with the Holy Spirit. In the words of Leonid Ouspensky, whom 
Quenot cites on p. 155: “It is the grace of the Holy Spirit which 
sanctifies the person represented, as well as the icon itself, and it 
is there that die relation between the faithful and the saint occurs 
through the intermediary of the icon.” It is noted that man (human 
being) is himself an icon of God, but only to the degree that that 
person is fully human and radiates the presence of Christ. “Ico¬ 
nography is a theological art consisting of both the vision and 
knowledge of God” (p. 161), but the union of both is needed to 
create an icon. The iconographer must himself be a theologian 
and an artist who lives an intensely spiritual life within the Church 
and is nourished by Church Tradition; he must himself be a living 
example of the living Faith. 

The Icon: Window on the Kingdom provides the reader with 
an excellent introduction to the spiritual understanding of the icon 
in the Orthodox Church. It is a book that is richly illustrated with 
fine photographs of some of the best Byzantine and Russian icons 
available. It magnificently demonstrates that Orthodox iconography 
is more than an ancient art. It is a rich theology of forms and 
colors that is closely related to the other forms of theology. It also 
has been and continues to be an essential, living aspect of Orthodox 
Christian belief, prayer, and liturgical life. 

’-John E. Rexine 


X 
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Victor Bychkov, The Aesthetic Face of Being: Art in the Theology 
of Pavel Florensky, Translated by Richard Pevear and Larissa 
Volokhonsky (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1993), pp. 101. 

This short and most accessible book provides an ideal in¬ 
troduction to a most neglected thinker of modern Orthodoxy. Out¬ 
side Russia (where he is a figure of legend, even of devotion) 
Father Pavel Florensky enjoys a certain fame as a polymath and 
as a victim of Stalin, but such fame has never been substantiated 
by translation. Victor Bychkov’s book is actually the second 
monograph on Florensky to be published in English; the first, by 
Robert Slesinski, Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love, was 
also published by St Vladimir’s Press, in 1984. Yet no volume of 
Florensky’s own writings is available in English. 

Florensky’s largest and best-known work “The Pillar and 
Ground of Truth” (which is available in French and Italian transla¬ 
tions), is usually criticised for its whimsical language, its lack of 
critical rigour, its defiance of the norms of rational discourse: 

Do you remember, my quiet one, our long walks through 
the forest-through the forest of that dying August?.. . 

Do you remember our deep-searching conversations, my 
distant but always present friend? 

So begins the chapter “On the Holy Spirit,” still the only part 
of “The Pillar and Ground” available in English, to be found in 
Ultimate Questions: An Anthology of Modern Russian Religious 
Thought, edited by Fr Alexander Schmemann (1965). I mention 
this here only because the item is inexplicably absent from the very 
sparse list of works by Florensky available in English given at the 
end of Bychkov’s text. 

Bychkov insists that while aesthetics is extremely important 
in Florensky’s thought, it cannot be systematically separated from 
everything else. As Bychkov writes: 

The aesthetic, for Florensky, is not some localized part 
of being or consciousness, nor is it a specific property of 
being. For him, as for the main line of traditional Ortho¬ 
doxy, it is a certain energy pervading the whole of being, 
almost identical with spirituality, and virtually eluding 
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formalization—that is, verbal, not to mention systematic, 

expression (p. 25). 

In Western philosophy and systems of cognition, aesthetics is al¬ 
ways separate, and usually subordinated to ontology, epistemology, 
and even to ethics. It is the subtlety of Bychkov’s argument to show 
Florensky as aesthetically-concerned in all his writings; and, more 
than that, engaged in an aesthetic practice, so that what we find 
offensive and disruptive in Florensky’s prose is deliberately so. 
There should, for Florensky, be no distinction between scholarly 
discourse and literary discourse. There is no being without “an 
aesthetic face” (this argument can be traced back to Maximus the 
Confessor and Gregory of Nyssa), nor should there be a discourse 
about being that does not itself participate in being. Every text 
therefore has an aesthetic aspect. Likewise, every act has not only 
a cause and an effect, but an aesthetic. 

This radically anti-Aristotelian position rests its case not on 
any of the tried and predictable alternatives, pre-Socratic or oriental 
thought, for example, nor on any of the oppositional voices within 
Western thought such as Nietzsche or Kierkegaard or Swedenborg. 
No: it is the icon on which and by which Florensky, the great and 
apparently well-balanced mathematician and physicist and linguist 
and engineer, based his thought, and even his faith. How could 
Florensky be serious in his assertion that the existence of an icon 
is itself “proof of the existence of God”? How, at any rate, could 
he expect to be taken seriously? “There is Rublev’s ‘Trinity,’ there¬ 
fore there is God.” (p. 42) 

Florensky’s writings on the subject of iconography are enor¬ 
mously rich and provocative. On the question of perspective in 
icons he was among the earliest to consider the idea of “inverse 
perspective” which has been so important in the recuperation of the 
aesthetic value and order of “primitive” art; his essay “Iconostasis” 
has been much-cited by the Moscow-Tartu School of Semiotics. 
Yet in Orthodox theology and thought Florensky remains, outside 
Russia, neglected. 

It is perhaps a mark of Florensky’s integrity, and of his in¬ 
difference to time, that his prose hardly addresses those who might 
be persuaded by it. The writing is almost naively without polemic, 
without the rhetoric of concession, for it is intimate only with a 
reader who is supposed already to understand. 

Bychkov draws our attention to the aestheic concerns of some 
of Florensky’s contemporaries, notably the great abstract artist 
Vassily Kandinsky. Elsewhere Bychkov has illuminated the con- 
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text of Florensky’s thinking about the icon by introducing the work 
of A. F. Losev (1893-1988), none of whose work has been trans¬ 
lated. Bychkov’s concise and lucid exposition must now provoke a 
proper presentation of Florensky’s writings in English. It is clearly 
time to make Florensky (and Losev also) insistently present not 
only to anglophone Orthodoxy, but in the debates about representa¬ 
tion and materiality which dominate contemporary critical dis¬ 
course—a discourse which very seldom escapes from the platitudes 
of neo-Platonism. 

— Charles Lock. 
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